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Corporate 
Complexity 
Denounced 


CHICAGO — If what was said in 
retrospect by many of the 2,625 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
convention registrants can be taken 
sériously, the noted lecturer and au- 
thor, Cameron Hawley, was a spokes- 
man for a significant portion of the 
feed industry when he said, “Playing 
the organization game is America’s 
most expensive sport” and “we have 
substituted organization for leader- 
ship.” 

Though Mr. Hawley lashed out 
with indictments aimed at concepts 
which prevail in U.S. corporation 
management, it appeared that, for 
the most part, anyway, his listeners 

a capacity assembly for the Grand 
Ballroom in the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
here—were not offended. 

His charges did produce some ar- 
gumentative comments, however. A 
representative portion of the after- 
talk, smoke-filled-room commentators 
observed that the relationships be- 

(Turn to MANAGEMENT, page 7) 


CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Other stories comprising complete 
editorial coverage of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. conven- 
tion and related events in Chicago 
this week appear on pages 4, 6, 7, 
8 and 10. On-the-scene reports are 
from the typewriters of George L. 
Gates, editor; Roger Berglund, man- 
aging editor, and Fred E. Tunks, 
news editor. 


Broiler Prices Up, 
But Trade May 
Revise Contracts 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 
ATLANTA, GA.—tThe broiler mar- 
ket continues to rebound from low 
prices caused by overproduction, and 
there is a definite feeling that a bot- 
tom may have been reached. How- 
ever, there is also a general feeling 
that the business isn’t going to be 
good for the next 90 days. 
Meanwhile, feed people with grow- 
(Turn to BROILERS, page 76) 


Nutrena Appoints 


Regional Managers 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of four regional managers and the re- 
alignment of some headquarters staff 
departments were announced this 
week by James C. North, president of 
Nutrena Mills, Inc. The changes will 
become effective June 1. 

The northern region, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, will be head- 
ed by Robert Mason, presently prod- 
ucts and service manager of the head- 
quarters marketing staff. 

The central region, headquartered 

(Turn to NUTRENA, page 73) 


Need for Attention to Changing 
Distribution Patterns Stressed 


nized that it is not only difficult, but | 


CHICAGO—The need for constant 
attention to changing feed distribu- 
tion patterns and the industry’s role 
in this distribution were strongly 
emphasized in a panel discussion at 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention May 10. 

The discussion served to underline 


| the fact that there is no “one way” 


to certain success in maintaining 
one’s position in the industry and that 
those who intend to be listed in 
“Who's Left” in the years ahead 
must make their marketing plans to- 
day. 

At the conclusion, Don Butler, the 
panel moderator, observed that ‘the 
method of distribution that you per- 
sonally employ depends on your mar- 
keting strategy. It should be recog- 


McNeal Reelected; 


Herman Jensen 
Is Vice Chairman 


CHICAGO—Dean McNeal, execu- 
tive vice president and member of the 
board of directors of the Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis, was reelected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
at the 53rd annual AFMA convention 
here. 

Elected vice chairman was Herman 
(Jack) Jensen, vice president and 
general manager, feed division, John 
Morrell & Co., Estherville, Iowa. W. 
E. Glennon was reelected executive 

(Turn to OFFICERS, 


page 76) 


Allied, 
Merger Talks Dropped 


CHICAGO — The preliminary dis- 
cussions of a possible merger of Al- 
lied Mills, Inc., Chicago, with An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, have 
been discontinued. 

A report from St. Louis about a 
month ago had indicated that “ex- 
ploratory” discussions were taking 
place. 

“After a study of the entire situ- 
ation, it has been mutually agreed 
that a merger would be of no partic- 
ular advantage to either company, 

(Turn to ALLIED MILLS, page 77) 
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“Forward thinking companies to- | 


(Turn to DISTRIBUTION, page 73) 


2,625 REGISTER 
FOR AFMA EVENT 


CHICAGO—A total of 2,625 dele- 
gates registered for the 53rd annual 
convention of American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., May 8-10 in Chicago. 

So stated W. E. Glennon, AFMA 
president, at the close of the meet- 
ing. He also indicated that hundreds 
of additional people were present in 
Chicago—wives and other non-regis- 
tered persons—bringing the total to 
nearly 3,500 persons who were pres- 
ent by reason of the AFMA conven- 
tion and National Feed Show. 


Plans are now underway for the | 


54th annual convention of AFMA, 


ton Hotel May 


1962. 


in Chicago, 


AFMA Seeks Ways 
To Help Attain 
Goals of Industry 


CHICAGO—An objective of search- 
ing intelligently for better ways to 
help the feed industry reach its goals 
was ordained for the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. by its president, 
W. E. Glennon, in a convention ad- 
dress here this week. 

Mr. Glennon said it is imperative 
for the AFMA staff to inquire wheth- 
er there may be new purposes and 
broader responsibilities that the as- 
sociation should assume if it is to be 
of maximum value to its membership 
and the industry. 

“Only by taking time occasionally 
to stand aside to see our strengths 
and shortcomings can we clearly see 
where we want to go and to deter- 
mine the proper steps to get there,” 
he declared. “AFMA is the one best 
means by which conscientious and 
dedicated men of the feed industry 
can work together to build a bigger, 

(Turn to GOALS, page 77) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FEED HANDLING AND DELIVERY—A New York mill owner says that improved 
handling and distribution hold the key to the future for independents. Page 18. 


OUTSIDE SELLING—An Alabama firm has grown from an under-the-hat operation 


because of outside selling. Page 26. 


CARCASS QUALITY—Feeding pigs with emphasis on production of quality 


carcasses is discussed on page 34. 


FEED TECHNOLOGY—This article tells about the undergraduate curriculum in 
feed technology at Kansas State University. Page 42. 
SELENIUM—Transition of selenium from a villainous role to a more benign one 


is described on page 46. 
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Effects of 
Grain Plan 


Predicted 


CHICAGO—An industry economist 
stepped confidently out on a _ sub- 
stantially supported limb here at 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention and placed on rec- 
ord a list of feedstuffs, livestock and 
poultry price predictions which feed 
men tucked away for immediate 
perusal and future reference. 

Dr. W. Lyle Fitzgerald, manager, 
economic research, The Quaker Oats 
Co., and chairman, AFMA market 
research committee, forecast the fol- 

(Turn to PREDICTIONS, page 77) 
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College Spokesman 


Feeder’s Needs 


Be Satisfied 


which will be held at the Conrad Hil- | 


10-12, | 


CHICAGO — An exigency of the 
feed industry is the establishment of 
means for relaying quickly the spe- 
cific demands of farmers all the way 
to top management, the dean of the 
University of Missouri’s extension 
division declared here this week at 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention. 

In an address which stressed the 
interdependence among the feed in- 
dustry, the producer and the agricul- 
COLLEGE, page 8) 


FDA Clarification 
Of Drug-Concentrate 
Regulation Issued 


CHICAGO — The Food and Drug 
Administration has issued a clarifica- 
tion regarding the obligations of a 
feed mixer when using concentrates 
containing the coccidiostats amproli- 
um and zoalene. 

Details of the clarification were an- 
nounced this week in an American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. bulletin 
and also discussed at an open meet- 
ing on control topics at the AFMA 
convention in Chicago. 

The clarification sets levels of the 
two drugs which may be used in con- 
centrates without the need for FDA 

(Turn to DRUGS, page 4) 


(Turn to 


Scientist Advances 
Nutritional Concept 
For ‘Ideal’ Diet 


CHICAGO —An “ideal” diet for 
both man and animal—one that can 
be scientifically tailored to the in- 
dividual for optimum growth and 
health—may be within striking dis- 
tance through a_ laboratory-tested 
nutritional concept proposed by a 
scientist for Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

This was indicated in discussions 
at Pfizer’s annual research confer- 
ence in Chicago. 

Dr. Charles I. Jarowski, director 
of pharmaceutical research and de- 

(Turn to SCIENTIST, page 6) 
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FEED CONVENTIONS, such as the just-ended American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.’s annual gathering, have somewhat of a sameness about 
them from year to year. This feeling is enhanced particularly, we suppose, 
when you find yourself sleeping in the same bed you had a year ago and the 
Hilton still hasn’t fixed the radio next to it. However, it’s no great incon- 
venience, and the familiar aspects of the big doings give one a fine sense 
of continuity of effort, of massive power and importance of the feed industry 
and, not least of all, of the competence and determination of the people who 
make up the industry. 

Sameness is not a negative quality unless it also connotes immobility, 
which the feed industry’s big show and convention certainly do not. 

The many things, too, that were different this year contributed to a 
worthwhile experience for those who attended. Among the standouts in 
short-term recollection which we feel will be in the long-term memories, too, 
is Dr. W. Lyle Fitzgerald's eloquent summary of his farm bill commentary: 
“In a world where so many people exist in the twilght zone between starva- 
tion and just enough to barely sustain life, we must question the spiritual 
and ethical concepts involved in subsidizing a decrease in food output.” 


v v 

MANY OTHER PORTIONS of the program, of course, will be recalled 
many times, too. Prominent among them, we suspect, will be Author Cameron 
Hawley’s scathing observations on “playing the management game” and 
business fads which had feed men nudging their neighbors in “it sounds like 
somebody we know” gestures. 

Many of the exhibitors at the show have orders for their wares to bring 
them happy recollections of the event. As one fellow expressed it: “This is 
the convention where the prospects have the money as well as the urge.” 
Some of the exhibitors, however, still find the cost of getting set up at the 
Hilton hard to take. 

v v 

PROBABLY OF MOST IMPORTANCE to feed men at the convention, 
however, are the impressions they gained of what’s new in the business, 
gathered more from their cousins-in-commerce than possibly from other 
sources. 

A year ago, talk of feed business sales and mergers (although more just 
rumored than actually in the works) was prevalent. This year some of the 
convention conversations seemed to be more introspective—on both an in- 
dustry and an individual firm basis. Comments seemed to reveal a sort of 
“soul searching” on just how the industry and individuals will fit into and 
adjust to the fast-paced changes in agricultural production, food marketing, 
and the feed industry itself. 

Much of the conversation seemed to reflect the generally tougher com- 
petitive situation in the industry and the poultry and related fields. 

As one feed executive put it, “Well, our business volume and tonnage 
are up, but it’s hard to earn more profit on it.” 

What to do about it? Obviously enough, it’s easier said than done. 
One sales official said, “There are plenty of obstacles, but our boss isn’t 
accepting any of our excuses.” 


v 
AS AFMA PRESIDENT ED GLENNON mentioned in his talk on “Road- 
maps Are Not Free’’ (a talk on association activities and the group’s helping 
to provide industry roadmaps for members), there is increasing involvement 


on the part of feed manufacturers in food production and processing and 
to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 73) 


(Turn 


How’s Business? _ 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


compared well with last week. 


Starter feeds for chicks, poults and pigs are 
of the volume for feed manufacturers this week. 
some regions reporting business off slightly and 


providing a large portion 
Business was varied with 
others indicating that it 


Torrential rains in the south central region slowed the movement of 
trucks. Farmers in this area reported some crop damage from flooding. 

Broiler feed continued to move well in the Southeast due to the large 
numbers on feed. Prices for broilers increased 1',¢ during the week; how- 
ever, it was reported that even good growers still are losing morey at the 


current prices. 


This week’s wholesale feedstuff price index of 87.8 is 1.8 points below 
last week but well above the 74.6 where it stood the corresponding week 


a year ago. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture says that the feed-grain index was 
64.0 for the week, unchanged from last week but 3.3 points under a year ago. 
Based on Chicago prices, the hog-corn ratio was up to 14.9 from 14.7 a 


week earlier. This compared with 13.2 


a year before. (Major feed market 


review and ingredient quotations on pages 74-76.) 


Northwest 


Feed business in the Northwest 
this week was mostly unchanged. 
Some manufacturers reported busi- 
ness up slightly or down slightly 
with volume generally comparing 
well with the previous week. One 


manufacturer said business was 
“steady—full steam ahead.” 
Turkey feed and chick starters 


along with hog feeds were making 
up a large portion of the feed volume 
for the week. There was some 
strength noted yet in dairy feeds in 
this area where a cool spring has 
held pastures back. But, warm weath- 
er arrived this week and pastures be- 
gan to perk up, heralding a decline 
in dairy feed sales. 

Manufacturers indicated that feed 
prices would be steady to off some- 
what, mainly due to the drop in soy- 
bean meal price. 


Southwest 


Feed manufacturers generally 
found it more difficult this week to 
operate on a full five-day basis. 

Some large units operated only 
four days and the area average was 
no better than four to five days and 
possibly just a shade off from the 
preceding week. 

The relatively high level of formula 
feed prices as compared to the end 
products was a topic more frequently 
heard. Some mixers expressed the 
view that the high prices on proteins 
would soon have a detrimental effect 
on mixed feed volume. In spite of 
this starter feeds for turkeys, chicks 
and pigs were the best movers. Some 
mills reported that shipments of tur- 
key grower rations were picking up 
and in a few weeks should be at a 
high level. 

Contract egg operations reported 
sales of laying rations at a good rate 
and the same steady pace is true of 
broiler rations. 

Cattle and dairy feed business has 
slowed considerably and while pig 
and hog feed sales have held up well 
it is felt that promotions have helped 
materially in maintaining the volume. 


Northeast 


The sharp drop in soybean oil meal 
sent formula feed consumers to the 
sidelines to await further develop- 
ments. Mixers, in turn, trimmed their 
running time to cope with the sudden 
drop in demand. 

Dairy feed sales continued to hold 
up, with increasing emphasis on more 
complete feeds—a trend that is like- 
ly to continue for a couple of more 
months, especially in view of the 
higher transportation costs caused by 
the scarcity of oats and the relative 
shortage of corn in the East. 


Continued rains and prolonged cold 
weather in the East have delayed 
planting of oats and prospects are for 
a short acreage this year, further 
aggravating supplies. 

The 14% protein feed that mixers 
have been offering to supplement the 
diet of grass-fed cows has been off to 
a slow start but they hope it will 
gather momentum soon. 

Egg mashes held up well, and al- 
though egg prices eased fractionally 
they still are at profitable levels for 
growers. 

Broiler feeds, however, were slow. 
Broiler prices were about unchanged, 
but levels are a couple of cents be- 
low a year ago and percentage-wise 
the drop is quite large. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers was reduced to 36 hours 
last week from 40 hours in the pre- 
ceding period. 


Southeast 


All types of feed business in the 
Southeast are reported as being about 
unchanged with poultry feed business 
as being very good due to the greater 
number of broilers on feed. Formula 
feeds for cattle continue on the slow 
side. 

Good pastures and surplus of milk 
are keeping dairymen from pushing 
their herds for more production of 
milk. The poultry situation is show- 
ing signs of improving as broiler 
prices advanced 1%¢ lb. this week 
making the price 14%¢ lb. f.o.b. the 
farm. Good growers still operate at 
a loss at the present prices. Some 
sections of Florida are having a dry 
spell and pastures are drying up. 
This should stimulate a better de- 
mand for dairy and cattle feeds. 

Many cottonseed oil mills are com- 
pleting their crushing operations for 
this season and the few remaining op- 
erating mills for June and July are 
only offering limited quantities of cot- 
tonseed meal and hulls as they be- 
lieve prices will advance along with 
soybean meal. Many feed manufac- 
turers have increased the usage of 
corn in their poultry feeds in the 
place of soybean meal causing prices 
to advance 2¢ per bushel this week. 


Central States 


In the face of recent easiness in 
eggs and no definite evidence as yet 
of any firming tendency in the broil- 
er markets, poultry feed sales volume 
seems to be holding up rather well. 
This comes in spite of a rather gen- 
eral belief that there has been some 
liquidation of flocks. 

On the other hand, the situation 
in both hogs and cattle remains much 
better than in the poultry lines inso- 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 79) 
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To help you produce better feeds, Peter Hand Research Farm conducts thousands 
of feeding experiments on poultry, swine and cattle. Latest scientific developments 
—vitamins, antibiotics and additives—are evaluated. 


New formulations are tested under Scientists with specialized experience in 


every-day farm conditions before they poultry and livestock nutrition direct all 
are recommended to feed manufacturers. work at the farm. For the answer to any 
The farm is comprised of 450 acres and specific feed problem, look for the answer 
more than a dozen buildings. first from Peter Hand research. 


Continuous studies are made to help im- 
prove basic formulas and feeding plans. 
Consider the Peter Hand Foundation as 
part of your own research program. Find 
out how—write for the facts. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for the answer first from Peter Hand research 
1000 NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS « 130 HOWELL STREET, DALLAS 7, TEXAS 
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Association Honors 


3 College Scientists, 


Broadcaster, Magazine 


CHICAGO—Three outstanding col- 
lege scientists, a radio and TV farm 
director and a national farm maga- 
zine were honored this week at the 
53rd annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The three researchers who received 
plaques commemorating AFMA 
awards of $1,000 each as “top scien- 
tists of the year,” are: Dr. F. How- 
ard Kratzer, professor of poultry hus- 
bandry, University of California; Dr. 
W. A. Hardison, associate professor 
of dairy husbandry, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and Dr. B. Connor 
Johnson, professor of animal biochem- 
istry, University of Illinois. Their se- 
lection for the awards by their re- 
spective scientific organizations had 
been announced earlier. 

Herb Plambeck, farm director for 
WHO radio and TV, Des Moines, was 
selected as the 1960 national winner 
of the animal agriculture award for 
farm broadcasters sponsored by 
AFMA. 

Carroll P. Streeter, editor of Farm 
Journal, accepted, in behalf of the 
publication, AFMA’s animal agricul- 
ture award for farm magazines. 

Mr. Plambeck, Mr. Streeter and 
Farm Journal’s livestock editor, John 
A. Rohlf, were cited by R. L. Kathe, 
director of public relations for AFMA. 

Dr. W. W. Cravens, immediate past 
chairman of the AFMA Nutrition 
Council and director of feed research, 
MeMillen feed division, Central Soya, 
Decatur, Ind., presented plaques to 
the three award winning scientists, 
Dr. Kratzer, Dr. Hardison and Dr. 
Johnson. 

Dr. Kratzer has devoted nearly 20 
years to nutrition research at the 
University of California and is now 
searching the possibility of a new, 
unidentified vitamin. 

Dr. Hardison’s outstanding re- 
search in dairy nutrition was studies 
of copper deficiencies, metabolism in 
calves, rumen inoculation and fre- 
quencies of feeding heifers. 

Dr. Johnson's research on vitamin 
deficiencies in calves, effects of anti- 
biotics on vitamins, and the role of 
antioxidants and other chemical com- 
pounds contributed to his selection as 
one of the 1960 AFMA $1,000 award 
winners. Among his work was the in- 
fusion of radioactive acetate in 
sheep. The collection of radioactive 
CO, from the animal helped to de- 
termine what part of the animal’s en- 
ergy comes from acetate. 

Annual awards in the fields of poul- 
try science, dairy research and in ani- 
mal production were instituted by 
AFMA in 1948. Since that time, 
AFMA has presented 39 such cita- 
tions. 


DRUGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


clearance on the part of the local 
mixer. 

The action announced this week 
covered one level of drug in the 


finished feed 0.0125%. Questions 
were raised at the Chicago meeting 
regarding a higher finished feed level 
and other than the announced maxi- 
mums in concentrates, but any fur- 
ther announcements on these ques- 
tions apparently awaited additional 
conferences. 

In answer to a question about the 
drugs and concentrates when an Anti- 
biotic Form 10 is involved, FDA of- 
ficials said that they would shortly 
have the antibiotic regulations 
amended to cover this situation. 
Other regulations were involved in 
the clarification statement ahnounced 
this week. 

The conferences between FDA and 
the feed industry liaison committee 
on the concentrate question had in- 


| containing not 


volved amprolium and zoalene spe- | 


NEW AFMA DIRECTORS—Newly elected members to the board of directors 
of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. are shown above, during the asso- 
ciation’s 58rd annual convention in Chicago, May 8-10. Standing, left to right: 
Dr. Paul E. Newman, Beacon Milling Co.; Dr. Walter A. Glista, Withmore 
Feeds, Inc.; Edward E. Woolman, Hales & Hunter Co.; Henry C. Tilford, Jr., 
Dixie Grain Co., and Dr. C. K. Laurent, Marbut Milling Co. Seated, left to 
right: Harry ©. Johnson, Montana Flour Mills Co.; G. A. Ensminger, Albers 
Milling Co.; Steele Wright, Texas Farm Products Co., and Dwight Dannen, 
Dannen Mills, Inc. Dr. J. L. Krider, Central Soya, also newly-elected to the 
board, is in Europe on business, and was unable to attend the meeting. 


cifically—two substances which come 
under food additive regulations. 

Lee Boyd of the AFMA explained 
that other products where problems 
in concentrate use and FDA clear- 
ance are involved may be consid- 
ered in a similar way if persons 
concerned confer with FDA and sub- 
mit data. It was noted that the re- 
cent action involves no policy change, 
but it was explained that data may 
be developed to permit similar treat- 
ment of other drugs. Each case will 
be considered on an individual basis. 

Regarding the two coccidiostats 
currently involved, a bulletin issued 
by AFMA said FDA had ruled of- 
ficially that a concentrate containing 
a maximum of 0.05% of amprolium 
may safely be used to produce fin- 
ished feed containing not more than 
0.0125% of this drug without impos- 
ing the requirement for FDA clear- 
ance on local or custom mixers us- 
ing such concentrate. 

FDA also ruled that a concentrate 
more than 00375% 
zoalene may be used safely by feed 
mixers to produce a finished feed con- 
taining this drug at a level of 
0.0125% without the need for FDA 
clearance of the local or custom 
mixer. 

AFMA noted that these decisions 
do not represent a change in policy 
of FDA with respect to the need for 
clearances for medicated feeds con- 
taining new drugs. “When control 
over the finished feed and mixing is 
necessary to assure safety, these con- 
trols will be required,” the AFMA 
bulletin stated. 

FDA officials explained in confer- 
ences with a feed industry liaison 
committee representing AFMA and 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. that all feed manufacturers 
and mixers incorporating amprolium 
or zoalene directly into any feed or 
using a feed premix or concentrate 
containing higher amounts of the 
two drugs than stated in the FDA 
rulings must obtain FDA clearance 
for the use of these products. 

AFMA'’s bulletin also said: “Many 
manufacturers of concentrates have 
had FDA clearance for their con- 
centrates which included the proviso 
that users of these concentrates must 
obtain FDA clearance to use them 
in the production of finished feeds. 
If these concentrates contain not 
more than 0.05% amprolium, or 
0.0375% zoalene, this requirement 
for FDA clearance of mixers will no 
longer be imposed. 

“It is our understanding that each 
concentrate manufacturer whose 
FDA clearances contain this proviso 
will have to individually submit a 
letter to FDA requesting that this 
requirement be stricken from their 
clearance in view of this recent pol- 


icy clarification.” 

In the discussion at the Chicago 
meeting, some persons raised ques- 
tions about concentrate use when a 
higher level of drug is authorized in 
the finished feed. FDA officials said, 
however, that at this point, no level 
other than 0.0125% in the finished 
feed and no concentrate levels other 
than those mentioned above had been 
considered. At this point there would 
have to be supplemental new drug 
applications for other levels. The top 
drug level in the final dosage form 
was stated to be 0.0125% and the 
amount of concentrate involved 
would be no less than 500 Ib per ton 
in the case of amprolium. For zoa- 
lene, the concentrate per ton would 
be 666 Ib. 


$250,000 Fire 


EASTON, MD.—A quarter of a 
million dollar fire wiped out grain 
storage facilities of the J. McKenney 
Willis Co. here recently. This firm is 
the contractor for some 16 million 
broilers annually, one-tenth of Del- 
marva’s production. 

Company officials conducted sal- 
vaging operations in an effort to save 
some of the 50,000 bu. of grain stored 
in the building. 


AFMA Market Seminar 


Theme Announced 


CHICAGO — “Sell or Surrender” 
has been adopted as the theme for 
the third annual marketing seminar 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. to be held in the Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Sept. 20-21. The subject 
was announced by Robert D. Em- 
mons, chairman of the AFMA Sales 
Executives Council and sales mana- 
ger of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., during 
the 53rd AFMA convention and sev- 
enth National Feed Show in the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, May 8-10. 

The council adopted in entirety the 
seminar recommendations of the pro- 
gram committee, headed by E. C. 
Fuller, executive vice president of 
Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis. Mr. 
Fuller’s committee urged all sales 
managers of AFMA member com- 
panies to attend the seminar. The 
program, said Mr. Fuller, will focus 
on the manpower training and super- 
visory problems involved in serving 
a rapidly changing agri-business mar- 
ket, with special emphasis on how 
sales managers can organize them- 
selves personally to meet the chal- 
lenges ahead. 

Members of the program commit- 
tee, in addition to Mr. Fuller, include: 
Marshall Backus, Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Ithaca, N.Y.; Paul Cory, 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl.; E. P. 
MacBryde, Jackson Grain Co., Tam- 
pa, Fla.; Keith Morrison, Dixie Mills, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Dale Smith, West- 
ern Farmers Assn., Seattle, Wash. 


Egg Prices Increase 
Sharply; Broilers Up 


WASHINGTON—Prices in the na- 
tion’s egg markets were sharply high- 
er during the week ended May 10. 
Broilers were also firm to higher. 

Eggs ranged from % to 3%¢ higher 
especially in the Northeast. The high- 
er prices were attributed to heavy 
government purchases of dried eggs 
that made breaking activity very ag- 
gressive. Northeast prices were boost- 
ed by curtailed shipments of eggs 
from the West. 

Broiler prices in the South in the 
week ending May 10 were mostly 
steady at 13¢ lb. to up %¢ in North 
Carolina, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. There were 
reports later in the week that broilers 
were bringing 1414¢ in some Southern 
areas. 


For Swine and Chickens 


Broadened Uses of Furazolidone Announced 


CHICAGO—B roadened uses of 
furazolidone (nf-180) in swine and 
chicken feeds have been announced 
by Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 

The company announced this week 
at a press conference in Chicago that 
new claims for the product have been 
permitted by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to become effective. 

Hess & Clark announced: 


@ Now permitted is a new claim for 
the feeding of furazolidone to grow- 
ing swine to prevent enteritis and 
scours and to improve feed efficiency 
in swine. The new claim, it was ex- 
plained, will be part of a complete 
program for swine which also in- 
cludes the previously cleared use of 
the drug in sow feeds. 


@A broadened use of nf-180 in feeds 
for chickens for reduction of con- 
Gemnations due to CRD-air sac com- 
plex associated with vaccination 
stress has been allowed to become ef- 
fective by FDA. 

Official announcement of the new 
claims and uses was made in Ashland 
by Dr. Paul D. Harwood, vice presi- 
dent and director of research, Hess & 
Clark, Division of Richardson-Mer- 
rell, Inc. 

Also, a press conference was held 
here during the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. convention to ex- 


plain the new developments. Dr. 
Aaron L. Andrews, president and gen- 
eral manager of the firm, and Dr. 
Grover Cloyd, director of field re- 
search, outlined the FDA and re- 
search background on the uses. 


Swine Use 

“Furazolidone has been proven ef- 
fective as an aid in the prevention of 
bacterial enteritis (necrotic enteritis, 
necro, black scours) and _ vibrionic 
(bloody) dysentery,” Dr. Harwood 
said. “It is also useful in maintain- 
ing weight gains and improving feed 
efficiency in both baby pigs and grow- 
ing swine.” 

Success of the drug in preventing 
bacterial enteritis and vibrionic dys- 
entery was reported by Hess & 
Clark after extensive research at sev- 
eral leading midwestern universities. 
On the basis of this work, officials 
said, FDA has permitted a new claim 

(Turn to FURAZOLIDONE, page 79) 
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What’s your best buy in dehydrated alfalfa? The record speaks for itself. The manufacturer of Small’s 
Dehydrated Alfalfa was first to assure a dependable supply of dehydrated alfalfa the year ‘round ... 
first to guarantee carotene content . . . first to work out a system of storage geared to buyers’ shipping 
schedules . . . first to safeguard carotene content in storage. It’s a record that can’t be copied and that’s 


why Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa has always been the first choice of discriminating buyers. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland, Alfalfa Division, has the largest and most modern facilities in the industry for 
processing, laboratory control, storage and shipping. Consider the record ... and you can readily see 


why Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is preferred by those who put their trust in “know-how”—not “say-so.” 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 
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ALFALFA DIVISION 
Box 356 Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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New Nutrition and Veterinary 
Research Findings Outlined 


CHICAGO — Major new develop- 
ments in livestock and poultry nu- 
trition and veterinary medicine were 


reviewed this week at the ninth an- | 


nual research conference sponsored 
by the agricultural research center 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

More than 300 nutritionists, feed 
industry executives and others heard 
reports on such things as controlled 
feeding and calcium and phosphorus 
levels for layers; zinc, copper and 
other aspects of mineral nutrition 
of swine; vitamin A supplementation 
of cattle rations and the vitamin A- 
nitrate problem; bloat control in 
dairy cattle; poultry disease problems 
involved in feedstuffs carrying path- 
ogens; and new developments in 
antibiotic potentiation, including 
work with swine as well as poultry. 

The conference was held May 7 at 
the Conrad-Hilton Hotel in Chicago, 
preceding the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. convention. Present- 
ing recent data and comments were 
six leading university researchers and 
three Pfizer scientists. 

Summaries of some of the high- 
lights of the extensive presentations 
follow: 


POULTRY NUTKITION — Dr. E. 
P. Singsen of the University of Con- 
necticut covered several aspects of 
eurrent research in poultry nutri- 
tion, including controlled feeding of 
layers and calcium and phosphorus 
for the laying hen. 

Controlled Feeding — Dr. Singsen 
told of Connecticut work on the con- 
trolled feeding of heavy broiler-type 
breeding hens which normally con- 
sume excess energy when fed high 
energy diets. Connecticut workers 
have been trying to get rid of some 
of the work involved in controlled 
feeding, including a daily weighing of 
feed and a bi-weekly or monthly 
sampling of body weight. They have 
now developed and successfully test- 
ed a simplified controlled feeding 
system in which birds are weighed 
only once, about two weeks after 
reaching peak egg production. Sub- 
sequent changes in daily feed allow- 
ance are based on egg production and 
temperature changes only. 

Work on “skip-a-day” feeding, with 
feeding skipped one in five days, was 
described. Results have included bet- 
ter hatchability. It is not known 
whether this system would apply to 
high egg production birds. 

Vitamin A: Described as “very in- 
teresting” were two aspects of cur- 
rent vitamin A research—‘“effect of 
high levels of vitamin A on remission 
of symptoms of coccidiosis and de- 
veloping evidence that carotenes are 
of substantially less value as sources 
of vitamin A than the unitage pres- 
ently calculated for them would in- 
dicate.” 

Calcium and Phosphorus: Dr. Sing- 
sen explained the need for and re- 
viewed research on the currently 
higher levels of calcium in laying 
feeds. He said that in low energy 


PFIZER CONFERENCE—Some of the speakers at the 
annual Pfizer Nutrition Conference in Chicago are pic- 
tured here. In the first photo, discussing research mate- 
rial, are, left to right, Dr. R. W. Luecke, Michigan State 
University; W. M, Reynolds, manager, Pfizer agricultural 


rations or rations for broiler-type 
breeders, calcium levels might be 
2.25 to 2.75% in moderate tempera- 
tures and 2.75 to 3.00% in high tem- 
peratures. In high energy rations or 
rations for high producing birds, cal- 
cium levels should be 3.0 to 3.5% 
under conditions of moderate tem- 
peratures and 3.5 to 4.0% when high 
temperatures are expected. 

Some recent reports have indicated 
that phosphorus levels in laying diets 
could be lower than previously 
thought, but it is noted that some 
studies have been short term. Dr. 
Singsen went on to tell of Connecti- 
cut work in this field. 

It is apparent, he noted, that not 
all current researchers agree that 
maximum egg production can be sus- 
tained over a long period on low 
levels of total phosphorus coming 
primarily from plant ingredients. He 
said it is his opinion that total phos- 
phorus in high energy rations should 
be maintained at not less than 0.60% 
and that of this amount, not less than 
0.3 to 0.4% should be from readily 
available phosphate sources. 


SWINE NUTRITION — Mineral 
nutrition was one of the topics re- 
ceiving attention in a paper by Dr. 
R. W. Luecke, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and in this area he gave spe- 
cial attention to zinc, copper and in- 
jectable iron. 

One interesting aspect of zinc me- 


tabolism and its relationship to 
parakeratosis, said Dr. Luecke, is 
that supplemental copper, without 


supplemental zinc, can sometimes 
prevent the disease. 

Workers in England have been ob- 
taining growth responses to supple- 
mental copper at levels of 250 ppm, 
while some workers in the U.S. have 
encountered toxicity at this level. 
One reason for the conflicting re- 
sults may be higher levels of protein 
in some rations, which exert a sig- 
nificant influence in reducing copper 
toxicity. Another factor of impor- 
tance would appear to be the level 
of zinc; the danger of copper toxicity 
at levels of 250 ppm may be avoided 
if zine content is high enough. 

Dr. Luecke said that soluble cop- 
per salts, being bacteriostatic, may 
exert their growth-promoting effects 
much in the same manner as anti- 
biotics, but experience in this coun- 
try indicates that growth promotion 
is “erratic.” 

Michigan work with injectable iron 
preparations, he continued, indicates 
that the iron polysaccharide com- 
plexes in general have given the 
more desirable hematologic response, 
with the iron dextran being the most 
effective. 

With respect to dosage level, it 
was found that a single injection of 
150 mg. is more effective than a sim- 
ilar 100 mg. dose. 


BEEF CATTLE NUTRITION — 
Among several aspects of beef cattle 
feeding research covered by Dr. W. 
H. Hale of the University of Arizona 

(Turn to RESEARCH, page 78) 


SCIENTIST 


(Continued from page 1) 


velopment for the firm, told of nu- 
tritional studies with rats that sup- 
ported his concept. 

The Jarowski theory—in which a 
number of scientists attending the 
conference expressed considerable in- 
terest—states that for optimum pro- 
tein efficiency, the amount of each 
essential amino acid eaten daily by 
any species should correspond pro- 
portionately to the amount found in 
the blood plasma in that species (the 
fasting blood plasma profile). 

The title of Dr. Jarowski’s talk be- 
fore the nutritionists and other feed 
men was “The Relationship of Fast- 
ing Plasma Amino Acid Levels to 
Protein Efficiency.” (The data in this 
paper will be found in the published 
proceedings of the conference.) 

“Tremendous Impact” Possible 

W. M. Reynolds, manager of Pfi- 
zer’s agricultural research center, 
said Dr. Jarowski had been asked 
to report on his work on amino acid 
requirements with rats because it is 
felt that this work “may someday 
have a tremendous impact upon our 
knowledge in the field of amino acids 
for animal nutrition and the formu- 
lation of commercial feeds for proper 
protein intake. Though economics and 
ingredient availability still, and will 
for years to come, dictate formula- 
tion principles, we feel that the work 
reported here may someday play an 
important part in establishing protein 
and amino acid formulation princi- 
ples. And, it is the hope, and one of 
the goals, of Pfizer to continue work 
in this area so that pioneering work 
such as this can be applied to the 
poultry and livestock nutrition of the 
future.” 

The validity of Dr. Jarowski’s 
theory, it was noted, was verified 
experimentally in collaborative stu- 
dies under the direction of Dr. Mil- 
ton Winitz, National Cancer Insti- 
tute, and in association with Dr. 
Arthur V. Puccini of Pfizer and M. 
Clyde Otey, at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

What these scientists demon- 
strated, said Dr. Jarowski, was that 
the dietary need for the building 
blocks of life could be achieved by 
using the individual himself as the 
yardstick. 


Growth Rates Compared 

In this work, the scientific team 
designed a study to compare the 
growth rate of a group of rats fed 
a synthetic diet No. 116 with the 
growth rate of a second -group sub- 
sisting on a comparable diet with the 
exception that the level of essential 
amino acids would be varied accord- 
ing to the Jarowski concept. 

The control diet 116 itself was 
the result of six years of scientific 
labor, and represented the most ef- 
ficient chemically - defined diet yet 
devised. It was composed of 18 crys- 
talline amino acids, 16 vitamins, 
pertinent salts, glucose and ethyl 
linoeate (source of essential fat). 
Many amino acid corrections were 
made in the theoretically “improved” 


| diet, explained Dr. Jarowski. Among 


research center, and Dr. E. P. Singsen, University of Con- 
necticut. In the second picture are H. O. Dermody, as- 
sistant general manager of Pfizer’s agricultural sales di- 
vision; Dr. C. K. Whitehair, Michigan State, and Dr. B. S. 
Pomeroy, University of Minnesota. 


them the limiting amino acid lysine 
was increased over the control diet 
116. In addition threonine and trypto- 
phan concentrations were also in- 
creased in the test diet. 

Within a month, it was noted, the 
diet developed by the Jarowski con- 
cept had bettered the growth re- 
sponse in the control group of rats 
by 15%. 


Greater Nitrogen Efficiency 

Out of this initial work, reported 
Dr. Jarowski, an even better diet was 
formulated which stimulated a 
growth response identical to diet 
116, but possessing a 20% greater 
nitrogen efficiency. This was possible, 
he said, because certain of the es- 
sential amino acids were present in 
diet 116 in excess of the dietary 
need, and their levels could be mark- 
edly lowered without serious effects. 

Dr. Jarowski’s conclusions from 
these studies to date are that the 
amount of each essential amino acid 
found in the blood plasma in a species 
(the fasting blood plasma profile) 
appears to be a guide to predicting 
the relative protein efficiency of var- 
ious diets. 

“It would seem,” he continued, 
“that the fasting plasma amino acid 
levels represent a dynamic condition 
which can be used as a guide to 
formulate the ‘ideal’ protein re- 
quired for optimum nutrition.” 


Theoretical Formula 

In summarizing his paper, Dr. 
Jarowski said: “Fasting rat plasma 
amino acid levels were used in the 
development of the following theo- 
retical formula: 

“Tdeal’ Minimum Daily Require- 
ment=Plasma Volume (L/Kgm.) X 
Body Weight (Kgm.) X Amino Acid 
Concentration (mM/L) X 222. 

“By the use of this formula, theo- 
retical diets were developed, which 
enable one to predict the protein 
efficiency of various diets reported in 
the literature.” 

Dr. Jarowski believes that future 
implications of the initial work could 
be far-reaching. Through simple sup- 
plementation of amino acids, the in- 
dividual could anticipate optimum 
healthful development, he _ reports. 
Elimination of many nutritional dis- 
eases, metabolic dysfunctions and in- 
fectious diseases may also be possible. 

In other applications, “ideal’” diets 
for animals may be possible that will 
assure optimum growth and develop- 
ment, said Dr. Jarowski. 


Antibiotic Supplement 
For Pigs Announced 


NEW YORK — A new antibiotic 
supplement for swine feeds called 
“Taomyxin” has been introduced by 
the agricultural division of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. The new product 
was recently cleared under the food 
additives amendment of the food and 
drug law. 

Results from several years of in- 
tensive research show that the new 
additive increases daily gains an 
average of 7% and improves feed 
conversion by 4%, a Pfizer spokes- 
man said. 

(In addition to veing announced 
at company headquarters here this 
week, work with Taomyxin was dis- 
cussed at the Pfizer Research Con- 
ference in Chicago.) 

“Taomyxin combines the medium 
spectrum range of oleandomycin 
with the broad spectrum activity of 
oxytetracycline—a combination found 
to produce greater gains, more ef- 
ficiently, in swine than either anti- 
biotic used alone,” according to 
Pfizer scientists who told of tests 
under practical farm conditions with 
growing-finishing swine. “Well docu- 
mented results show that the new 
antibiotic supplement ccnsistently 
outperforms other individually used 
antibiotics and their combinations, 
on both an experimental and a com- 
mercial basis.” 

The antibiotic levels are 2 gm. of 

(Turn toANTIBIOTIC, page 78) 
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MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


tween management and labor are not 
what they were back in the days 
when many of today’s large corpora- 
tions were founded and directed by 
one man or a handful of men. Labor 
is in a much stronger position now, 
they argued, and the “step lightly” 
approach which management has had 
to assume in dealings with labor has 
spread within management itself. 


“Complex Organization” 

“In too many cases,” Mr. Hawley 
declared, “we have accomplished 
nothing more than to create a big, 
complex and expensive organization 
to do what a single competent indi- 
vidual could easily do on his own. De- 
cisions that were once made quickly 
and soundly by one man, now involve 
dozens of men in a rigamarole that 
drags on for days.” 

This critique was just one of the 
jabs of his multi-pronged attack. It 
was sharply critical, to say the least, 
but when he finished his appraisal of 
the current corporate scene, his audi- 
ence stood, returned approving ap- 
plause and formed a line for the ren- 
dering of respectful handshakes 

And the effect of the one-time busi- 
ness executive’s pronouncement did 
not end there in the lecture hall. For 
hours and days afterward, convention 
delegates revealed to each other in 
reception rooms, in corridors, at 
lunch counters, in home-bound planes 
and trains: “He said just what I’ve 
thought for a long time. I’m going to 
get his books and read them.” (Mr 
Hawley is the author of the best-sell- 
ers, “Executive Suite,” “Cash Mc- 
Call” and “Lincoln Lords.’’) 

Mr. Hawley insisted that he was 
not a missionary. Instead, he said, 
he wanted to inspire men to think. 
He did this, to be sure, and it seems 
that he did a little book selling, too. 


“Inefficient, Expensive” 

Mr. Hawley charged, “We cry that 
we are undersold by foreign manu- 
facturers. Our inability to compete 
in world markets today is much less 
a matter of higher labor costs than 
it is of the excessive load of over- 
head with which so many American 
corporations have burdened them- 
selves. .. . We have built up here in 
the U.S. the most fantastically com- 
plicated, grossly inefficient and ridi- 
culously expensive system of corpo- 
rate control to be found anywhere on 
earth.” 

This critical commentary came 
from a background of extensive world 
travel and a combination of creative 
talent and 25 years experience in 
business. Mr. Hawley is the author of 
many magazine articles, radio and 
TV plays and motion picture scripts, 
as well as novels, and he has filled a 
long succession of executive posts in 
merchandising, financial analysis, sci- 
entific research, advertising and sales 
promotion. 

“When Europeans want to expand 
industry, they build factories,” Mr. 
Hawley related. “In the U.S., we 
build new office buildings.” 

He said foreign business has found 
that in a competitive market it can- 
not afford “the costly diversion of the 
management game.” And he added 
that he could not understand “how 
we got to the point of believing that 
our businesses should be run like so- 
cialistic communes.” 

“Soft, Flabby Fat” 

Mr. Hawley further charged that 
corporations have “poured millions 
and millions of dollars down thou- 
sands of ratholes, setting up this de- 
partment or that department because 
it looks good on the organization 
chart, starting this activity or that 
activity because everyone else is do- 
ing it, following every new fad and 
fancy, piling overhead on overhead, 
smothering the vitality of the corpo- 
rate body with an ever thickening ac- 
cumulation of soft, flabby fat. 

“Too many corporation executives 
see themselves as administrators of 


a system rather than as true leaders. 
They feel themselves prohibited from 
taking action until a ponderous or- 
ganization has labored mightily to 
produce facts that they already know 

or should know—and even then 
cannot act until they have consulted 
with everyone in sight, usually to no 
other purpose than to keep their good 
will. Initiative and speed of action 
are constantly being sacrificed on the 
altar of the cult practice of ‘group 
management.’ ” 


“Over-Organization” 


In Mr. Hawley’s opinion, U.S. busi- 
ness has substituted organization for 
leadership. “We can’t train leaders by 
making good committee members of 
them,” he said. 

He called “over-organization” the 
most widespread fault in American 
business and he recommended “more 
concentration of management respon- 
sibility in the hands of men who know 
the business well enough so that they 


can make decisions on their own, 
with the initiative and energy to 
move ahead without being prodded 


by an organization, the courage to 


avoid weakening compromises and the | 


soundness of judgment that com- 
mands the respect of those who must 
take their direction. 


“Leadership qualities are rare,” he 
said. “They usually come in indivi- 
dualistic packages. But we don’t hire 
that kind.” American business, he 
charged, hires the “complacent guy,” 
puts him through a training course 
so he'll think like others in the or- 
ganization. The concept of “one big 
happy family,” he said, makes it cer- 
tain that the new man “won’t upset 
anything.” 


MANAGER NAMED 


GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA — 
Ernest Storey, former manager of the 
Morrison Cooperative Elevator Co., 
has accepted a position as local man- 
ager for the Bolson Feed Plant at 
Reinbeck. The Bolson company has 
plans for extensive expansion during 
the year. 
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Feed Men, Control Officials Recommend 
Selection of Group to Continue Label Study 


CHICAGO — Feed 
and state feed control officials rec- 
ommended here at a special 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 


manufacturers 


session 


Assn. convention that yroup be se- 
lected to continue a study of what 
can and should be done about making 
feed labeling more flexible and more 
useful. 

This action followed a review of 


the results of a survey conducted by 
John W. Kuzmeski, Massachusetts 
feed control official, among con- 
trol officials and representatives of 
the feed industry. (A summary of the 
survey's findings appeared on page 4 


state 


of the April 29 issue of Feedstuffs.) 
Replies to the questionnaires sent out 
by Mr. Kuzmeski indicated that most 


respondents believe further study of 
revision proposals would result 
proved label information 

The open meeting conducted by the 
AFMA feed control relations 


in im- 


tee and the American Association of 
Feed Control Officials states relations 
committee was moderated by Leroy 
Schilt of Ralston Purina Co., St 
Louis, chairman of the AFMA group 
and Parks A. Yeats, Oklahoma City 


chairman of the AAFCO committee 

In addition to a discussion of the 
survey’s findings, questions concern- 
ing more specific aspects of feed con- 
trol were raised. Some of these ques- 
tions and the answers and comments 
they produced follow: 

Should control officials accept feed 
registrations and labels “under pro- 
test” until the present supply of la- 
bels which do not comply is used 
up? From an industry standpoint, de- 
cisions made at the October meeting 
(annual AAFCO convention in Wash- 
ington) are too late to be incorpor- 
ated in the following year’s labels. 

Mr. Schilt said control officials have 
been fair in permitting feed manu- 
facturers to use up their existing la- 
bels when changes have been made 
in control stipulations and he sug- 


GPMMA Elects C. R. 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


CHICAGO—C. Robert Myers, pres- 
ident, Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, 
Ill, was elected president of the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn. at the 11th annual 
meeting May 6 at the Chicago Ath- 
letic Assn. building. He succeeds C. 
N. Hultberg, California Pellet Mill 
Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Richard L. Crom, general manager, 
farm equipment division, Butler Man- 
ufacturing Co., Kansas City, was 


elected vice president. New directors 
elected for three-year terms are Mr. 
Crom and Oak Smith, Wenger Mixer 
Manufacturing Co., Sabetha, Kansas. 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS — Officers 


Myers as President 


Vernon Hayes, Hayes & Stolz In- 
dustrial Manufacturing Co. Fort 
Worth, was elected a director for 


one year to fill out a vacated term. 
Directors held over for terms ex- 
piring at a later date: Ir] A. Daffin, 
Daffin Corp., Lancaster, Pa.; Rob- 
ert Merwin, Eriez Manufacturing Co 
Erie, Pa.; Mr. Myers; and Ralph E 
Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago. 
John H. Wessman, Kansas City, 
was renamed secretary-treasurer 
The GPMMA has produced a new 
purchasing guide of feed mill machin- 


ery and equipment which is avail- 
able to interested persons without 
charge, it was announced. It will be 


(Turn to MACHINERY, page 78) 


and board members of the 


Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers Assn. are pictured as the associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Chicago. Left to right are Irl A. Daffin, Daffin 
Corp., Lancaster, Pa.; Harold Alsted, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa.; Ralph E. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago; Richard L. Crom, Butler 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, newly elected vice president; C. Robert Myers, Myers- 
Sherman Co., Streator, Ill., new president; Vernon Hayes, Hayes & Stolz In- 
dustrial Mfg. Co., Ft. Worth; C. N. Hultberg, California Pellet Mill Co., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., immediate past president; George F. Thomas, Prater Pulver- 
izer Co., Chicago, and John Wessman, association secretary, Kansas City. 


gested that feed men should expect 
such permission only when the chang- 
es made are minor. 

It was noted during the discussion 
that the cooperation extended by con- 
trol officials in this particular matter 
been abused in some instances, 
and it was generally agreed by feed 
industry representatives that such 
exploitation should be eliminated. 

AFMA committee spokesmen sug- 
gested that any problems of compli- 
ance might be eased if AAFCO made 
its decisions on feed registration and 
labeling changes earlier in the year, 
perhaps in May, so as to give feed 
men more time between the an- 
nouncement of these changes and 
their effective date. 

Is it practical and permissible to 
list “fat preservative added” or some 
similar term to feed labels in lieu of 
listing the specific antioxidant used 
in fats? 

talph F. Kneeland, Jr., of the Food 
and Drug Administration, answered 
this question in the negative, but ex- 
plained that the question of the ac- 
ceptability of using the generic state- 
nent had arisen originally in connec- 
with edible fats and it might 
eventually be allowed for use on fat 
constituents of animal feeds. 

Is it necessary to register feeds 
manufactured and shipped the previ- 
ous year to a dealer if the feed has 
been discontinued or revised? 

It was noted that most state con- 
trol officials do not impose a require- 
ment such as the one suggested by 
the question, but it was said also that 
this concession should not be abused. 

What is FDA’s interpretation of 
the ruling which requires that sam- 
ples of ingredients and mixed feeds 
be submitted with a new drug appli- 
cation? 

Samples must accompany NDA’s 
unless the applicant requests and is 
granted a waiver, FDA officials ex- 
plained. But they also noted that 
FDA does not have the personnel nor 
the facilities to handle great quanti- 
ties of samples and will view waiver 
requests sympathetically. 

Should invert sugar guarantees be 
required for feeds represented to con- 
tain sugar or molasses as shown in 
name by terms such as “sweetened,” 
“sugared” or “lassied” or for simple 
mixtures such as “beet pulp with mo- 
lasses,” etc.? 


had 


tion 


No definite conclusions on this 
question were reached, but it ap- 


peared that feed control officials were 
in favor of more exacting labeling re- 
quirements for feeds containing mo- 
lasses or other sweetening agent. 

Wally Griem, Wisconsin feed con- 
trol official, suggested that the tag 
on sweetened feeds should contain 
some guarantee of sugar content. 

When asked if the purpose of such 
a guarantee would be for the deter- 
mination of nutritional value or taste 
appeal, Mr. Griem said it would be 
of “purely information value to the 
customer.” He also suggested that the 
tag state the actual amount of the 
sweetener, not just the minimum cor 
maximum amount. 

Should non-nutritive or low quality 
carriers be allowed in supplements 
unless they add a physical quality not 
available in regular feed ingredients? 

Control officials said this question 
was entered into the discussions pri- 
marily as a reminder to manufactur- 
that non-nutritive carriers are 
frowned upon unless they impart 
some desirable physical characteris- 
tic, such as some binders for pellets. 
An official noted that non-nutritive 
ingredients must be listed in the 
brand name of the feed, as for exam- 
ple, in “Layer Mash With 2% Gran- 
ite Grit.” 


ers 


NEW DELAWARE FIRM 
DOVER, DEL.—Easter Hill Hatch- 
ery, Inc., filed a charter of incorpora- 
tion with the corporation department 
of the secretary of state’s office here. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John Cipperly 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


Farm Bill Flounders 


WASHINGTON — The Cochrane- 
Freeman omnibus farm bill is floun- 
dering in congressional halls as re- 
peated attacks from commodity 
groups demand exemption from the 
arbitrary provisions which passage 
would endow to a secretary of agri- 
culture under the supply-management 
technique. 

It now appears Harold Cooley, 
the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee chairman, has lost control of his 
Democratic majority. Seven members 
of that majority have _ revolted 
against provisions of the bill, and 
even modifying amendments may not 
be approved. 

On the Senate side, reliable sources 
say that the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee may not act on the contro- 
versial measure earlier than mid- 
June, if any action is taken. The re- 
port is that Title I concerning price 
supports and supply-management will 
not be adopted in its present form, 
and, if passed, it will be so con- 
siderably modified that even Mr. 
Cochrane will not recognize it. 

Thus far, individual commodity 
groups including the poultry and live- 
stock industries have asked to be 
exempted from the supply-manage- 
ment marketing order and agreement 
techniques. 

These views now seem to reflect 
the attitude of a majority of both 
agriculture committees. 

On the virtual eve of the require- 
ment of an official announcement 
for the 1961 wheat program, not 
later than May 15, it may be that 
the administration will abandon its 
sponsorship of the omnibus bill and 
lay it at rest in a cool congression- 
al tomb. 

However, the administration may 
make a last minute effort to obtain 
congressional approval of a tempo- 
rary wheat bill, designed along the 
lines of the feed grain bill, which 
would cut back acreage as a pre- 
requisite for a somewhat higher lev- 
el of support and make payments 
to wheat farmers who comply with 
such a new Dill. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has been beating the tom-toms 
over the apparent success of its feed 
grain program and, using it as an 
example, might be able to persuade 
Congress to accept this compromise 
and bide its time for the omnibus 
bill until the second session of this 
Congress next year. 


Grain Bill Rides High 


WASHINGTON — The Cochrane 
feed grain bill seems to be riding 
the high wave of success, as indi- 
cated by the third progress report. 
This discloses that just short of 12 
million acres have been signed up. 

It is regarded as unfortunate that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is us- 
ing official announcements of USDA 
in such matters to advertise just how 
much taxpayer money will be shov- 
eled out to the participants in the 
program. 

For the first time within recent 
memory, official USDA announce- 
ments feature cash available to farm- 
ers in the new program. 

However to dim the black over- 
tones of this program, it must be 
said that it differs only in method 
and technique from the soil bank 
program of the Benson administra- 
tion which was aimed at the same 
target but missed its mark. Secre- 
tary Freeman made the temptation 
sweeter and prompter. 

While USDA is exulting over its 
indicated success in the feed grain 
program, it is still uncertain as to 
the final reducton of the new corn 
crop aside from weather conditions. 


One thing, however, is indicated 
and that is that last week's prog- 
ress report on sign-ups for the feed 
grain program is little less than a 
vital bullish influence on December 
corn at Chicago. It has been a house- 
hold judgment at USDA for many 
years that if 40% of the corn farm- 
ers entered into acreage allotments, 
the price support program would be 
successful. Announcements from 
USDA now present a rather distorted 
pattern of reporting on this account. 

Increase in Fertilizer 

Many corn farmers, still unhappy 
about the Freeman program, have 
signed up for acreage cutbacks and 
payment participation but are also 
preparing to plant their diverted acre- 
age into clover and alfalfa hay which 
they will plow under to enrich that 
land for the next year’s crop of 
corn. Also, local country bankers say 
that many farmers who have signed 
up and obtained their first down pay- 
ment are using that money to buy 
fertilizer. 

While USDA exults over its ap- 
parent success, at this time it re- 
mains to be seen how real such suc- 
cess may be. The acreage cutback 
based on recent yields indicates a 
corn crop of about 38 billion bush- 
els which on the basis of recent dis- 
appearance for domestic feed use and 
export has been running over 4% 
billion bushels. 

With small indication that the 
poultry industry intends to abate its 
zest for continued high levels of 
production, with a swine industry 
which is not too happy but not deep- 
ly disturbed by present lower but 
profitable prices, and with the live- 
stock industry on an even keel, there 
seems to be a good certainty that if 
the crop is cut back to 3.8 billion 
bushels, there will be a need for a 
drawdown from CCC stock this com- 
ing corn crop year. 

On the other hand, unless USDA 
is able to keep the free corn mar- 
ket price higher than the loan, the 
government will be taking in at the 
back door as much or more than it 
can sell back into the market. 

But, on balance, December corn 
looks like a comfortable commodity 
for the bulls in the speculative mar- 
kets. 

There are some who now believe 
that the Chicago December corn con- 
tract may move up to the level of 
$1.35 to $1.37 to reflect the national 
average country price support level. 
From current values at Chicago for 
this contract, that is a substantial 
advance. 


It seerrs to be a great risk to pur- 
sue that goal since this new ad- 
ministration has many faces and 
many unformed judgments. It is re- 
ported that the feed grain bill archi- 
tect has told Congress that he plans 
to withhold USDA corn sales at the 
time of harvest. Up to this time no 
corn readily identified as certificate 
corn under the new program has en- 
tered the market. Yet CCC has been 
selling the alleged out-of-condition 
corn like crazy—almost double the 
amount sold last year. It is in part 
explained that they want to clean 
out storage space to make room for 
the take-over. The Benson adminis- 
tration used the same device—those 
sales of “in danger of going out of 
condition” corn. 

While the speculative and hedging 
interests may be cautioned not to 
follow the December corn future up 
to the potential of $1.35 to $1.37 bu., 
it does seem prudent to believe that 
December corn at current Chicago 
Board prices is too cheap and must 
sell at higher levels. 


Politically-Minded Group 


The uncertainty in this market is 
obviously the unsure administrative 
staff at USDA, few of whom have 
any deep commodity market sense. 
These new gentlemen are, by and 
large, a politically-minded group but 
nevertheless a fine group of gentle- 
men. After all, every government of- 
ficial at administrative levels is pri- 
marily a politician. 

The hazard is that they may make 
“shooting-from-the-hip” decisions to 
repair political fences without a full 
understanding of consequences. In 
their behalf, this reporter must com- 
ment that they are not hiding behind 
closed doors and are receptive to in- 
formation and recommendations. In 
many respects this is a big swing 
away from the blockade which Sec- 
retary Benson had in his front office. 

In regard to the official announce- 
ment of the corn sign-up, it is re- 
ported that the base acreage on 
farms signed up is about 33% of the 
average 1959-60 plantings of corn on 
more than 83 million acres. The di- 
verted acreage this year represents 
about 41% of the base acreage on 
signed farms and about 13% of the 
1959-60 average U.S. plantings. 

We sare in new ground and little 
if any real data is now available. 
However, as mentioned before, there 
are reports from bankers in one of 
the major corn states indicating that 
farmers are taking advantage of the 
government program but immediate- 
ly plowing the advance payments 
they obtain back into fertilizer pro- 
curement at a rate approximately 
the same as they had used on their 
total acreage. 

Dr. Cochrane may be defeated in 
his purposes by the farmer who still 
has his own pencil, a kitchen table 
and a piece of paper. 


LIKE A FAIR—ONLY MORE SO—A combination of men, models, machinery 
and merchandise turned the exhibit halls of Chicago's Conrad Hilton Hotel 
into a display grounds for the National Feed Show held in conjunction with 
the annual convention of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. More than 
100 exhibiters attracted the attention of the convention's 2,625 registrants. 
Attendance was boosted by the combination of the convention and show. 


COLLEGE 


(Continued from page 1) 


tural college, Dr. C. B. Ratchford 
said: 

“Industry must recognize that the 
successful farmer of today is highly 
intelligent and well trained. Years 
of extension informal education have 
made him a discriminating buyer. In- 
creasingly, he is insisting upon a 
particular type of feed delivered at a 
specified time and in a_ specified 
form. He will not happily accept sub- 
stitutes. Furthermore, there will be 
considerable variation in the speci- 
fications demanded from farm to 

“In this day when feeds contain 
many things, farmers need to know 
what is in feed, why it is there, what 
it will do and what will happen if it is 
not there.” 

Dr. Ratchford urged the feed in- 
dustry to step up its educational ef- 
forts. And he said agricultural col- 
leges must help the industry accom- 
plish this task. 

Because farmers will insist on spec- 
ification buying, Dr. Ratchford said, 
industry faces this ultimatum: 
“Either the industry fulfills these 
specifications, or the farmers will 
mix their own feeds.” 


“Not General Recommendation” 

Answering industry criticisms which 
have said extension workers are rec- 
ommending on-farm mixing, Dr. 
Ratchford remarked, “I don’t believe 
home mixing is a general recommen- 
dation at this time in any state. Even 
if it is, it is fast becoming an obso- 
lete recommendation. Advancing tech- 
nology and specialization are increas- 
ingly ruling out home mixing, provid- 
ed industry does its job. 

“If industry falls down on its job, 
the home mixers of the future will 
really hurt you, because they will be 
the big and the highly trained farm- 
ers—those who are now your best 
customers.” 

The extent of feed processing that 
is done on the farm in the future will 
depend on the feed industry and 
will be done in spite of what agri- 
cultural workers recommend, Dr. 
Ratchford said. 

Another industry-producer rela- 
tionship point which Dr. Ratchford 
brought out: 

“Farmers are increasingly con- 
cerned with the feed industry com- 
peting with them in _ production. 
Farmers are raising questions as to 
why a feed company needs such a 
large volume of production on its 
‘test farms’. I fully realize that, gen- 
eraliy speaking, the feed industry is 
not competing with farmers in pro- 
duction, but, believe me, farmers are 
surely talking about this.” 


“Positive Generation” 


To further develop a_ three-way 
partnership of farmers, feed manu- 
facturers and universities, Dr. Ratch- 
ford called for “positive cooperation” 
among the groups. “This means do- 
ing more than knowing each other 
it means working together,” he said. 

“The most important single step” 
in accomplishinug this partnership, he 
said, is to develop a philosophy of 
cooperation. 

Universities are undergoing 
changes in attempting to provide the 
type of educational programs, both in 
degree courses and in extension ac- 
tivities meeded by industry, Dr. 
Ratchford noted. 

“The feed industry is an indispensa- 
ble partner of the farmer,” he told the 
feed manufacturers. “Without the 
feed industry, the faramer would 
not be where he is today. Much of 
the technology incorporated in a bag 
of feed would not be available to the 
farmer unless you were in business. 
He noted also that most university 
workers now recognize the farmer- 
industry partnership and realize that 
many of their research findings could 
not be made available to farmers 
without the feed industry.” 
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Doesn't! 


Can't! 


ZINC BACITRACIN 
ANTIBIOTIC 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


~ 


OF MI GUINIVG Tet 
OHA U OF 


BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives you stability A. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives effective hi-level 
: superior to all other antibiotics. disease control at lowest cost with selective activity. 


BACIFERM zinc bacitracin is an all-fermentation 

* product with the extra nutrient values of 30% pro- 
tein, natural B-complex, vitamin K and unidentified 
growth factors. 


4 BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 
stimulation in poultry at the economical level of 
4 grams per ton. 


BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 6. BACIFERM produces no evidence of resistant 
stimulation in swine at 10 grams per ton. bacteria. 


GET BACIFERM... GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 


Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT * COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. * IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. rcSc) 


—~ NET WEIGHT ‘ 
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Elect Dr. J. W. Nelson | 
Chairman of AFMA 
Nutrition Council 


CHICAGO—Dr. J. Wesley Nelson, 
research director, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
was elected chairman of the Nutrition 
Council of American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. at a meeting of the 
council’s executive committee here. 
Elected vice chairman was Thomas 
A. King of Illinois Farm Supply Co., 
Bloomington, Il. 

Dr. Nelson succeeds Dr. W. W. 
Cravens, director of feed research and 
nutrition, McMillen Feed division of 
Central Soya, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Dr. 
Nelson has been a member of the 
Nutrition Council since 1946, chair- 
man of its quality control committee 
and served two terms on the execu- 
tive committee. He is a native of 
Mankato, Minn., and earned three de- 
grees in agricultural biochemistry 
and bacteriology at the University of 
Minnesota.‘ He was associated with 
the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station for 15 years prior to his 
employment with Nutrena Mills in 
1943. 

Mr. King succeeds Dr. Nelson as | 
vice chairman of the Nutrition Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. King has been active in the 
Nutrition Council since 1949, having 
served as management survey com- 
mittee chairman prior to service as a 
member of the executive committee. 
He has been with Illinois Farm Sup- 
piy Co. since 1941 after receiving de- 
grees from the Universities of Ne- 
braska and Illinois. 


eee 
5 New Members 
Elected to AFMA 
Nutrition Council 


CHICAGO—Five new active mem- 
bers were elected to the nutrition 
council of American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. at its 21st annual meet- 
ing here. These were: Kenneth D. 
Smith, Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Alec Loyd Poitevint, Flint River 
Mills, Inc., Cambridge, Ga.; L. C. 
Howell, Siler City Mills, Siler City, 
N.C.; Dr. Bartley P. Cardon, Arizona 
Milling Co., Tucson, Ariz., and Dr. 
Woodie P. Williams, Jr., Miller & 
Bushong, Inc., Rohrerstown, Pa. 

Each active member of the council 
must meet prescribed training and 
experience qualifications, and his em- 
ploying company must maintain cer- 
tain biological research and quality 
control facilities. 

Five organizations were elected to 
serve two year terms on the Allied 
Industry Association Advisory Com- 
mittee. These organizations and their 
spokesmen are: Animal Health Insti- 
tute, Dr. Sterling Brackett; Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, Inc., 
Dr. John T. Goodwin, Jr.; Salt Pro- 
ducers Assn., Dr. Gustav Bohstedt; 
National Flaxseed Producers Assn., 
Gleason Diser, and the U.S. Livestock 
Sanitary Assn., Dr. H. G. Geyer. Elev- 
en other industry organizations are 
serving two year terms which expire 
in 1962. 

The nutrition council is one of 
AFMA’s most active groups. Its 11 
committees, involving some 90 scien- 
tists, conduct year-around programs 
in nutrition, quality control and bio- 
logical research. Their reports at the 
meetings during the AFMA con- 
ventions and at semi-annual meetings 
each fall, summarize activities of 
wide range and scope. Printed pro- 
ceedings of these reports, and appro- 
priate actions taken on each are pub- 
lished by AFMA and distributed to 
all members. 


KANSAS FEED MILL 
PENALOSA, KANSAS—An inves- 


tigation to determine the feasibility 
of installing a new feed mill here | 
will be conducted by the Penalosa, 
Kansas, Cooperative Exchange. 


> 
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PURCHASING COUNCIL — Discussion continued through dessert during 
this session of the executive committee of the Purchasing Council of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. in Chicago. Members listen as Warren 
Olson (right), Osborne McMillan Elevator Co., makes a point. Re-elected 
president of the council was Theodore Harstad (at the far end of the table), 
Doughboy Industries, Inc. A revised committee structure was adopted by 
the council during the 53rd annual convention of the AFMA. 


Feed Purchasing Agents Select New Name 


CHICAGO — Feed manufacturing 
company purchasing agents selected 
a new name for their group and 
adopted a new organizational struc- 
ture in their eighth annual meeting 
held in conjunction with the 53rd 
annual meeting of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. here. 

Purchasing Council of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. is the 
new name selected by a record at- 
tendance of 85 purchasing agents. 
The group was previously named the 
Committee of Purchasing Agents. 

The newly adopted organizational 
structure provides for: 

(1) A vice chairman who will 
automatically succeed the chairman 
the following year. 

(2) The chairman from the pre- 
vious year to serve as an additional 
member of the executive committee. 

(3) The position of secretary to 
be filled by a member of the AFMA 
staff. 

In the election of officers, Ted Har- 


stad, Doughboy Industries, Inc., New 
Richmond, Wis., was re-elected chair- 
man; Clarence Merkel, Moorman 
Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill, was 
elected vice chairman, and Lee H. 
Boyd, director of feed control and 
nutrition of the AFMA staff, was 
elected secretary. 

Other business included the elec- 
tion of seven new members to the 
executive committee. Elected to 
three-year terms were: John P. 
Brooks, H. K. Webster Co., Boston; 
R. E. Larson, Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Karl Nedela, Crete Mills, 
Crete, Neb.; S. J. Schuster, Dixie 
Mills, East St. Louis, Ill, and A. J. 
Smith, McMillen Feed Division, Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Ray Wistrom, Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., was elected to 
the executive committee for a two- 
year term and Warren Olson, Os- 
borne McMillan Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis, was elected for a one-year 
term. 


Feed Men Rank Production Research 
Needs; Research Funds to Be Asked 


CHICAGO—What feed production 
problems do feed manufacturers feel 
are most in need of research designed 
to come up with some answers which 
will help solve the problems? 


It seems that separation of mixed 
feeds in handling and possible pro- 
duction problems related to use of 
micro-ingredients in feeds are among 
the top problems as viewed by feed 
men throughout the country. How- 
ever, research on a good many other 
things—including dispersal measure- 
ment, mixing methods, bin flow and 
pellet durability—is desired, too. 


The results of a survey in which 
feed men rated the need for various 
possible production research projects 
were outlined at a meeting here this 
week of the board of trustees of 
Feed Production School, Inc., spon- 
sor of the annual Production School 
in Kansas City in September. The 
board meeting was held in connection 
with the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. convention at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel. 

Announcement of the survey re- 
sults was part of a presentation on 
Feed Production School research pro- 
gram plans. Joe Sloan of Cosby- 
Hodges Milling Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., chairman of the board, outlined 
the proposed program and explained 
that industry members are being 
asked to share in the program to be 
coordinated and sponsored by Feed 
Production School, Inc. 


“Shares in Research” 
Individual firms—including small 


as well as large feed manufacturers, 
machinery companies 


integrators, 


and others—are being asked to invest 
in the “Shares in Research” pro- 
gram by making a contribution for 
each year of a three-year period. 

Feed Production School, Inc., Mr. 
Sloan explained, surveyed 250 feed 
mills and obtained a 60% response in 
seeking industry ideas on research 
needs. The feed men were asked to 
rank several suggested projects in 
the order of need as they see it. 

Here's how the projects were rated 
in priority of importance: 

1. Basic research into the separa- 
tion of mixed feeds in elevating, con- 
veying and binning systems—includ- 
ing (a) measurement of separation 
in elevators, conveyors and bins; (b) 
measurement of effectiveness of 
known methods of minimizing separa- 
tion; (c) research into methods to 
minimize separation. 

2. Develop standard rapid-analysis 
procedures for in-plant testing of 
micro-ingredients, for quality control 
and contamination checks. 

3. Develop standard methods of 
measuring dispersal of ingredients 
through mixed feeds for production 
control and performance testing. 

4. Basic research into effectiveness 
of known means of mixing, including 
liquids. 

5. Evaluation of additives as a 
means of increasing pellet durability 
and reducing fines in pelleting and 
crumbling. 

6. Continuation of research into 
flow of materials within a bin, in- 
cluding effective means of eliminating 
bridging. 

7. Effects of conditioning, interior 

(Turn to RESEARCH NEEDS, page 70) 


AFMA 

Many Changes Still 
To Come, Feed 
Control Head Notes 


CHICAGO—While there have been 
tremendous developments in nutri- 
tion and animal health and in the ap- 
plication of this knowledge to feed 
formulation and manufacturing, this 
has been only the beginning. And 
there will be further marked changes 
in the feed industry and in feed con- 
trol as well, with many old concepts 
likely to be abandoned. 

This situation was pointed out by 
E. A. Epps, Jr., of Baton Rouge, La., 
president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials, in a talk 
at the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention this week. 

The emphasis more and more will 
be on performance of feeds, Mr. Epps 
observed. However, he added, this 
will not eliminate the need for regu- 
latory work. Rather, he said, this 
activity will be of even greater im- 
portance because quality evaluation 
will be even more complex. 

Referring to the technical develop- 
ments which have occurred and are 
still continuing, Mr. Epps said: “Just 
what direction will be taken is not 
clear. But it is more than probable 
that many old concepts will be aban- 
doned. It is almost certain crude pro- 
tein, fat and fiber per se will become 
of little significance in characterizing 
feeds. Increased stress on factors 
such as amino acid balance and en- 
ergy, coupled with techniques such as 
linear programming, makes it likely 

(Turn to CHANGES, page 70) 


Traffic Committee 


Of AFMA Elects 
T. V. Hansen Head 


CHICAGO — The executive traffic 
committee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. elected T. Ver- 
non Hansen as chairman for the com- 
ing year during the committee’s meet- 
ing here May 8. 

Mr. Hansen is general traffic mana- 
ger of Cooperative Mills, Inc., Balti- 
more. He has held his position with 
Cooperative Mills since 1955. Prior 
to that he was associated with Penn- 
sylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Assn. and with Honeggers’ & Co. in 
executive traffic capacities. 

Other officers elected were: Vice 
chairman, A. E. Leitherer, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, and secretary, 
J. V. Springrose, Nutrena Mills, Min- 
neapolis. 

The committee voted to voice op- 
position in Senate hearings later this 
month to proposed Senate bills S1089 
and $1197 which seek to impose cer- 
tain restrictions on railroads in set- 
ting freight rates. The committee ap- 
proved recommending to the AFMA 
board of directors that the board des- 
ignate H. N. Johnson, general traffic 
manager, Ralston Purina Co., to ap- 
pear at the hearings as official 
spokesman for the AF*MA. 

The committee also voiced its op- 
position to the eastern rate adjust- 
ment which has been proposed by 
certain railroads in the eastern sec- 
tion of the U.S. Five formal points 
of opposition to the proposed adjust- 
ment were adopted as follows: 

(1) Present transit arrangements 
must be maintained. 

(2) Present routing must be con- 
tinued. 

(3) It is necessary to protect the 
inbound rate on the through move- 
ment. 

(4) It is necessary to protect the 
actual outbound weight when cars of 
a smaller capacity are used. 

(5) There should be established a 
three-way minimum rate rule in lieu 
of the six-way rule proposed. 
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Theme of Economy Prevails at 
Georgia Broiler Grower Meeting 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 


Special Correspondent 


ATHENS, GA.—With the broiler 
market hanging in the 13 to 14¢ 


range, Georgia growers gathered here 
last week to discuss better housing 
conditions and higher conversion with 
a theme of economy in view of the 
general economic situation. 

Even through there was an air of 
sobriety in the audience attending the 
Broiler Short Course at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, growers looked to the 
future and applauded when a speaker 
said the chicken business in Georgia 
will be around for a long time to 
come. 

Economy was definitely in the air 
at the session. Speakers emphasized 
economical housing and ventilation of 
present buildings with a reduction in 
condemnations, getting higher feed 
conversion and living with the mar- 
ket at least for the next few months. 
The general feeling here was that low 
prices will prevail until fall, at least. 
Noticeably absent was reference to 
some of the more expensive houses 
mentioned prominently in meetings in 
the South recently. 


Beating the Heat 
A poultryman, Clarence Fisher, Jr., 
broiler coordinator of the Athens 
Poultry Co., said there are lots of 
things that can be done to premises 
which will enable growers to beat the 


heat during the coming summer 
months without spending a lot of 
money. 


Heat during the summer is an eco- 
nomic problem for the grower and 


dealer, and an extremity of it can 
mean conversion goes up 20 to 30 
points; birds are 25 points lighter 


than usual and mortality can go up 
5 to 10%, he said. Twenty-five points 
of conversion can cost the grower a 
penny a pound in feed. Mortality due 
to heat, at 70%, can mean $4.62 per 
thousand. 

Assuming a loss of birds, normally 
at $31.25 per thousand and at $71 as 
a result of heat “it gets rough on the 
grower and dealer,” he said. 

Therefore, without spending a lot 
of money in these times, he said, the 
problem may be solved by keeping 
heat out of houses and letting it 
escape after it does get in. 

Eleven methods of doing this eco- 
nomically and using present facili- 
ties in most cases were given by Mr. 
Fisher. 

Asks for Re-Study 

He called for a re-survey of present 
facilities. It doesn’t cost a penny to 
study present houses to see what can 
be done to cool off the houses during 
the hot months ahead, he said. 

He suggested wind tunnel type of 
ventilation in some houses by closing 
all side windows and opening end 
doors and depending upon air drain- 
age and prevailing breeze. This meth- 
od can move a lot of air through the 


NEW! BAIL TYPE 


BROOKS’ SOCKET 


Anyone can install this cable socket. Just 
push cable into socket, screw down locks 


Nothing more. Smooth, no nuts, 
wires protruding. The James W. 
test shows breaking pull 


as shown. 
bolts or 
Weldon laborator 


well in excess of 7,000 ib. on %"' cable 

with no slip in socket. 

Available for 5/16" and ¥%"' cable now. 
Sold Only on a 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Brooks Machine & Mfg. 


321-B Southwest Blvd. Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Tel. GRand 1-6170 


house and not cost a dime. 

Then there is the chimney type 
ventilation, which can be achieved by | 
closing the house except for the ridge | 
ventilators and bottom ventilators. 
“This draws air across the birds from 
the bottom ventilators and out of the 
ridge ventilators,” he said. 


“We should think of houses as wind 
tunnels; not broiler houses. Drafts | 
don’t bother too much during warm 
weather,” he said, pointing out that 
chimney ventilators will work in some 
houses and in others they will not. 
Opening end doors and closing sides 
will also work in some and not in 
others. The owners should experi- 
ment with their houses, he said, to 
see which method does the best. 

There are a lot of things that can 
be done to cool houses in the summer 
without spending a lot of money. For 
example, he said, weeds must be cut 
down around the outside for proper 
air circulation and grass should be 
grown on the grounds adjoining the 
building because it is cooler than bare 
ground. 


Trees should be allowed to grow 
near houses but limbs should be cut 
off below the roof level 

Built up litter only adds to the 
heat, and he suggested that it should 
be cleaned out to the ground foi 
summer growing 

Houses should not be made crowd- 
ed during the summer. It is a good 
idea to reduce the number of birds, 


he said 


Adjust Lighting, Feeding 


“It is a well known fact that dur- 
ing hot weather birds eat better at 
night. So let’s encourage them by 
using all night lights and early morn- 
ing and late afternoon feedings,” he 
said. 

Water during the summer is one of 
the most important items of all 
Evaporation of 50 gallons of wate! 
has the same cooling effect as the 


melting of 2,800 
explained. 

Quoting test runs by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Beltsville 
Md., and the University of California 
Mr. Fisher said broilers consume 2 Ib 
water for each pound of feed 
sumed at 65 degrees. The 
at 95 degrees consume 4.7 Ib. of wate! 
for each pound of feed. 

“Let’s provide them more watere1 
space; it’s cheap. If you're using 5 


pounds of ice, he 


con- 


same birds 
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foot feeder troughs, then 4 or 5 
troughs may be filled with water to 
provide extra waterer space. Other- 
wise, foot tubs or buckets will help. 
No broiler should have to walk more 
than 10 ft. for water. Cool water will 
increase water consumption, and it 
might be a good idea to put a cake 
of ice in the water medication bar- 
rels. A soaker hose on the ridge venti- 
lator will lower house temperature 7 
to 10 degrees. Another thing that 
might be considered is to wet 4 to 6 
in. of straw or pine boughs on house 
roof. This extra evaporation helps re- 
duce house temperature. Fans and 
fan fogger combinations give added 
circulation and cool by evaporation,” 
he explained. 

Building Costs 

The economy theme in building was 

0 stressed by Richard Noles, poul- 
try management specialist, Univer- 
of Georgia 

A building is a fixed cost item and 
in periods of falling prices such as the 
one currently in the industry, it is 
fixed costs which sap the strength of 
the firm, he said. 

The should realize that 
housing is an investment over time, 
and know whether it is to be used for 
project. Flexibility is 


grower 


a long-range 


ACRES 


1406 5S. 7th ST. OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


Oskaoosa, lowa @ Tulsa, Okla. @ Dalles 
pelo, Miss. @ Franklin, Ky. @ St 
N. C. @ Jefferson, Ga. @ Bridgeville, Del 


BRANCH OFFICES: St 


EXPORT OFFICE: 101 W. 31st St. New York 1, N.Y. 
CABLE: “‘HOLZDUF’’, New York 


PAMCO's Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
Proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs . . . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PRODUCTIVE 
MFG. CO. 


Ph. ORchard 2-2576 
INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUYING OR 
SERVICE: Portland Ore. @ East Grand Forks 
Texas @ Tu 
Paris, Ohio @ Shelby, 


Paris, Ohio—Phone JUniper 3-642! 
Jefferson, Georgia—Phone EMerson 7-8594 


fonly Famco unloads AND loads 
from the rear AND front! 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- 
en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and 9’ boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


Minn. @ 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 
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desired because if a grower decides 


to get out of the chicken business | 


after a year or two, an expensive 
building may prove to be a financial 
burden, he commented. 

“The more we specialize a struc- 
ture the less flexible it becomes. Our 
semi-permanent broiler houses have 
a lower investment cost and usually 
a shorter life than a more permanent 
building. But where capital is limited 
or where changes due to obsolescence 
are great, this kind of building flexi- 
bility is very important. The impor- 
tant thing on farms which cannot 
stand to lose heavily is to keep flexi- 
ble by maintaining opportunities for 
changing enterprises,” he said. 

Georgia is blessed with an ample 
supply of labor that has helped make 
the state the leading broiler producer. 
They, generally, are people with lim- 
ited funds. This, together with the 
fact that land is comparatively cheap, 
is an asset. To take advantage of 
these two situations the industry 
needs a comparatively low cost house 


| 


that will not work a hardship on 
the grower if he decides to get out 
of the business. 


“Capital is the limiting factor. I 
favor the temporary or semi-perma- 
nent type of building. This kind of 
building flexibility is extremely im- 
portant. Flexibility is worth money. 
Obsolescence is not a problem as with 
the more expensive house. If we can 
take the cheaper house and put good 
management into it we can make 
more money,” he said. 

“Some houses are not economical. 
Condemnations of 20 to 30% should 
not be in the broiler business. Those 
who are getting poor feed conversion 
are doing the poorest job and are on 
the edge of going out of business,” 
Mr. Noles said. 


Reducing Heat Losses 
Again taking the economy angle 
in housing, W. E. Hudson and Robert 
Brown, professors of agricultural en- 
gineering, University of Georgia, 


went into details on how to reduce 


heat losses. Speaking jointly, these 
two authorities suggested that grow- 
ers seek basic facts about insulating 
present buildings and new ones. 

With the aid of engineering facts 
and figures, growers can do much to 
tighten up houses to keep heat from 
escaping during the winter, they said. 


Respiratory Diseases 

Dust and ammonia odors offer po- 
tentialities in affecting the function- 
ing of the respiratory system of birds 
and clogging up can cause death in 
one to two hours, Dr. Till M. Huston, 
poultry physiologist, University of 
Georgia, cautioned in urging plenty 
of good clean air for birds. 

Using slides of the chick’s respira- 
tory system, Dr. Huston traced the 
flow of air and showed how micro- 
organisms invading birds can cause 
serious harm. He spoke in the place 
of Paul Sturkie, professor of poultry 
husbandry, Rutgers University, who 
was unable to appear. 


the original aluminum pneumatic bulk unit 


FMC’s aluminum bulk body has been field-proved by 14 years’ service with 
feed dealers throughout the country. Mated three years ago with a new 
concept in pneumatic unloading and tested under all operating condi- 
tions, the FMC BULK’N’ AIRE is the finest pneumatic unit anywhere. 
The TGP (paddle conveyor) is designed for predominantly poultry and 
dry or pelleted dairy feeds... with the TBP (belt conveyor) also able 
to handle dairy feeds which present more difficult unloading problems. 


FEATURES THAT MAKE EITHER FMC 
BULK’N’AIRE YOUR BEST BUY: 


1. FMC-designed airlock feeder 
provides adjustable blades for easy 
and inexpensive elimination of 
blowby resulting from service wear. 
2. Tank compartments sized to 
meet delivery requirements of your 
operation. 

3. Wide sack decks running full 
length on both sides of tank, will 
carry 1400 lbs. of sacked material. 
4. Furnished with legal lights, 
mud flaps, rear direction signals, 


rear bumper and suitable PTO. 
Three 10 ft. lengths of flexible hose, 
with quick connect couplings. 

5. Throttle and waterproof tach- 
ometer mounted at tank rear with 
air pressure gauge. 

6. Extra large loading hatches with 
leak-proof slide-opening doors and 
quick release latches. 

7. Slip proof expanded metal cat- 
walk for all-weather safety; full 
— rear ladder with top hand 
rails. 


THE TBP MODEL OFFERS: 


1. Streamlined aluminum body; 
high capacity. 

2. Rugged 24” belt conveyor (slider 
bed), designed for self-cleaning and 
restriction of feed access to belt 
underside. No feed build-up in 
front end or keel bottom. 

3. Double sliding gates in each 
compartment, separating at belt 
centerline to 16” wide opening; en- 
ables easy shut-off or metering of 
feed to belt. No specific compart- 
ment must be unloaded first. 

4. All gate and drive system con- 
trols grouped with airlock at tank 
rear for complete single-point oper- 
ation. 


THE TGP MODEL OFFERS: 


1. High capacity aluminum body. 
2. Rear center discharge from air- 
lock feeder. 

3. Virtually 100% body and con- 
veyor system cleanout. 

4. Absolutely no feed leakage. 

5. Exclusive paddle conveyor effi- 
ciently handles pellets without 
damage. 

6. Knife-action single sliding gate 
in each compartment permits 
metering or full cutoff of feed flow, 
enables unloading compartments in 
any sequence. 

7. Tank-top and ground-level gate 
controls provide convenience in op- 
eration. 


FMC’s BULK’N’AIRE with its light, rugged construction and all-mechan- 
ical design is your answer to maximum legal payloads with least ton/mile 
costs. In the long run, FMC BULK SYSTEMS COST LESS — BECAUSE 
THEY DO MORE, LAST LONGER! 


AIRE 


FOR BOTH TGP AND TBP 
MODELS AN EFFICIENT, 
LIGHT-WEIGHT BLOWER UNIT 


This rugged, light-weight blower is 
mounted on truck frame for rigid- 
ity and direct PTO drive. The en- 
tire blower and conveyor system is 
powered from a single PTO through 
exclusively mechanical drives (no 
hydraulics). 


An overload slip clutch protects 
airlock and drives. The inlet filter- 
muffler for the blower gives quieter 
operation. 


FMC also makes ‘freight allowed’’ 
delivery to most addresses. Service and 
mounting facilities available at such 
_ as Ft. Wayne, Ind. ; Buffalo, N.Y.; 

agerstown, Md.; Lewiston, Me.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Portland, Ore.; Denver, 
Colo. ; ete. Check with us for your local 
facility. 
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MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


coaroration RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Putting Ideas to Work 


Bulk Transport 
Systems 


CVERSEAS SALES: FMC International 
P. Box 1178, San Jose, Cailif., U.S. A. 


| FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

| BULK TRANSPORT SYSTEMS SECTION 
« RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


; Please send me complete information on 
= FMC Bulk Transport Systems. 
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City State 


CHICK VISITS CHICKS — Donna 
Payne, Little Rock, Ark., learns more 
about the poultry business after be- 
coming the first contestant to sign 
up for the second annual Arkansas 
Poultry Princess-Miss Universe Con- 
test. Preliminaries to the state finals 
in Little Rock, June 9-10, will be held 
in Springdale, Batesville, Hope and 
Russellville. Miss Payne is a student 
at Little Rock University and is spon- 
sored in the contest by Darragh Co., 
Little Rock. 


Tell Plans for Arkansas 


Poultry Princess Event 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Arkansas’ 
new state poultry princess and Miss 
Universe entry took her first step 
toward winning the 1961 title with 
the first of four district poultry festi- 
vals set for Springdale May 13. 

Three other district events, to pre- 
cede the state festival here June 9- 
10, will be held in Batesville May 20, 
and simultaneously in Hope and Rus- 
sellville on June 2. 

The Arkansas Poultry Federation, 
sponsoring the state festival and co- 
sponsoring district festivals jointly 
with local chambers of commerce and 
junior chambers of commerce, has 
boosted prize money for winners of 
the 2nd annual beauty pageant to a 
total of $1,750. The winner will re- 
ceive $1,000, first runner-up will be 
awarded $500 and second runner-up 
a $250 cash prize. 

Four winners will be selected from 
each of the four district contests to 
compete as finalists in the state 
poultry princess pageant to be held 
here. The winner will represent Ar- 
kansas at the Miss Universe Pageant 
to be held in Miami Beach, Fla., July 
7-16, and in addition to her cash 
award, will receive an all-expense 
paid trip to the Florida pageant. 

Ed Harms of Russellville has been 
named chairman of the state com- 
mittee handling all district contests 
and the state finals. 


GRAVITY 
IS ANSWER; 


but often 
problem 


What goes up must come down. This is 
the basic theory behind storage bins. 
Gravity is a cheap, efficient prime mover. 
You put grain into a bin, when you need 
it you open the chute, and the grain falls 
out, most of the time. Sometimes the 
grain arches and plugs. 

This is caused by the individual grains 
clinging together and the surface fric- 
tion evercoming the force of gravity. 
The usual answer isa blow froma sledge- 
hammer. This damages the bin, takes 
time and holds-up production. 

The real answer is a Cleveland Vibra- 
tor. The constant joggling from a Cleve- 
land Vibrator keeps the grain in motion 
and prevents arching. Bins aren’t dam- 
aged, no time is lost and things move 
smoothly. 

Write for literature and prices 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 
2793-5 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Okie 
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Put more eggs 
in your layer feeds 


with Dawe’s 


Vitamel 


There are more eggs in a ton and more profit for 
the poultryman, when you fortify your layer feeds 
with Vitamelk Egg. This specialized Vitamelk, de- 
veloped by Dawe’s Nutrition Research and Tech- 
nical Service, provides the micronutrients essential 
to sustained high-level production. 
VITAMELK Vitamelk Egg is a Dawe’s quality-controlled pre- 
mix of vitamins, trace minerals and unidentified 


PRODUCTS factors at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 
There are specific layer feed performance. In Vitamelk Egg, you have 
Vitamelks for: full fortification in a single package. This simplifies 
niiebleve your job of fortifying to make your feeds more 
productive. 
* layers More eggs in a ton of feed mean lower cost per 
* breeders dozen. This is the payoff for the poultryman. It is 
. turkeys your payoff, too, because that is the basis on which 
* dairy your feeds are judged. 
"9 beef Talk layer feed fortification with your Dawe’s 
* swine man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 


and new concepts in layer nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 


A800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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Feed Firms to Cooperate 


Program to Establish Standardized Records 
For Poultry Industry Revealed by NEPPCO 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Peedstuffs Staff 
TRENTON, N.. Details of an 
ambitious program to establish stand- 
ardized production records in the 


poultry industry were revealed here | 


last week by the Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council. Called the Poultry 
Business Systems Service, the pro- 
gram is designed for feed manufac- 
turers, poultry marketing interests 


| and hatcherymen to sponsor accurate, 
standardized record-keeping of poul- 
try operations. 

While NEPPCO is 
force behind the project, the idea 
grew from cooperative efforts with 
the American Feed Manufacturers 


the guiding | 


Assn. The financially disastrous fall | 


of 1959 led to meetings between the 
AFMA and NEPPCO in order to de- 
| termine ways in which the poultry 


Grain By-Products Reported Okay as Litter 


By KELVIN ADKINS 
Special Correspondent 

SALISBURY, MD.—Farmers in 
this area may be able to get just a 
little more “mileage” out of their 
corn and soybean crops. The by-prod- 
ucts as well as the grain can be used 
by the broiler industry. 


Tests at the University of Mary- | 


land Broiler Substation indicate sat- 
isfactory results with the by-prod- 
ucts converted into litter. 

Seven different kinds of litter were 
under study in Trial No. 33. They 
were: Crushed corn cobs, wood shav- 
ings, soybean straw, marsh grass, 
corn stalks, peanut hulls and shred- 
ded sugar cane. 

At one time, the Delmarva poultry 
industry had an abundance of saw- 
dust and wood shavings. Today there 
is the same supply but the broiler 
industry has expanded to the point 


where a shortage of litter has been 
created, especially during the winter | 


months. 

James Nicholson, extension poul- 
tryman, and the local county agent, 
Robert Miller, have been looking for 
other sources of litter. 

Feed conversions varied only from 
1.99 to 2.03. The poorest conversion 
was obtained when birds were reared 
on the wood shavings. The three local 
sources of litter—marsh grass, soy- 
bean straw and corn stalks—had 
pens of broilers averaging 3.38, 3.37 


and 3.40 Ib., respectively. Wood 
shavings and crushed corn cobs pro- 
duced the lowest average weights, 
each 3.34 lb. Shredded cane and pea- 
nut hulls were the best litters as far 
as bird weight is concerned, averag- 
ing 3.42 and 3.41 Ib., respectively. 
Data Revealed 

At a field day here, processing data 
from the previous trial was given. 
Birds produced on soybean straw 
yielded the highest number of grade 
A carcasses. Sixty-five per cent of 
these birds were grade A and 35% 
grade B. Corn cob litter had a yield 
| of 55% grade A’s and 45% grade 
B’s. Corn stalk litter was 60 and 40% 
respectively. Shredded cane gave the 
poorest results, 52.5% grade A’s and 
42.5% grade B's. 

In the litter experiments, all con- 
ditions were the same except for 
| the litter. 

A third part of Trial No. 33 was a 
comparison of the popular broiler 
crosses. Crosses involved were: Van- 
| tress x Arbor Acres; Indian River x 
| Pilch; Vantress x Hubbard 39, and 
Vantress x Pilch. The Vantress x 
Hubbard 39 cross gave an impressive 
performance. Looking back at data 
| from Trial No. 32, this cross had the 
| heaviest weight and the best feed 
conversion figure. The dressing per- 
centage was 76.93, topped only by the 
Indian River x Pilch cross with a 
| dressing percentage of 78.95. 


University of Maryland Sub-Station—Trial No. 33—8 Weeks 


BROILER CROSSES: 


Both Sexes Cross Ave. weight Conversion Previous trial Dressing percentage 
Vx AA 50 3.28 1.99 (3.44 — 2.15) 75.18 
1. R. x Pilch 3.30 2.02 (3.49 — 2.14) 78.95 
VueH 39 3.37 1.99 (3.64 — 2.12) 76.93 
V x Pilch 3.38 2.02 (3.52 — 2.17) 72.89 
LITTER STUDIES 

(Previous trial) 
Variable Ave. weight Conversion Grade A Grade B Grade C 
Shredded sugar cane 3.42 1.99 (3.44 — 2.11) 52.5 425 5 
Crushed corn cob 3.34 2.02 (3.33 — 2.15) 55 45 0 
Wood shavings 3.34 2.03 
Soybean straw 3.37 1.99 (3.38 — 2.13) 65 35 2.5 
Marsh grass 3.38 2.00 
Corn stalks 3.40 1.99 (3.37 — 2.14) 60 40 0 
Peanut hulls 3.41 2.00 


business might be placed on a sound- 
er basis in the future. 

This investigation concluded that 
one of the<basic causes of reoccurring 
weak spot: in the poultry market lay 
in “over-production and under-mar- 
keting.” The committee further real- 
ized the problem of over-production 
was due chiefly to unwise flock own- 
er decisions based on the lack of ade- 
quate, accurate, easy-to-compare pro- 
duction performance and cost infor- 
mation. 

The group decided that a sound 
business program must be based upon 
a standardized record system that 
would lead to better production de- 
cisions and at the same time form 
the foundation of a sound financial 
record. 

Business Systems Service 

NEPPCO decided the first target 
for the program would be the egg 
industry and the initial phase of the 
plan has been the introduction of the 
Poultry Business Systems Service to 
laying flock owners in NEPPCO’s 14- 
state area. The feed industry and 
various state extension services will 
play major roles in the program. 

The basic idea is that the flock 
owner keep an accurate record of his 
egg production on a standardized pen 
record sheet showing egg production, 
hens on hand and feed used. Then, 
with the help of his county extension 
agent, the information is transferred 
to a punched card and sent to 
NEPPCO’s data processing center. 


Data Processing 

Here the data is processed, key ra- 
tios are figured and a full report is 
returned to the flock owner. The re- 
port includes information on egg pro- 
duction per bird, per cent rate of lay, 
pounds of feed per 100 birds per day 
and per cent livability. Additional in- 
formation includes pounds of feed per 
dozen eggs, feed cost per 100 Ib., cash 
cost of feed per dozen eggs, cash la- 
bor costs per dozen eggs, estimated 
bird depreciation cost per dozen eggs 
and total cash costs per dozen eggs. 

A total record of all information 
concerning all flocks is kept by the 
data processing center which then 
furnishes the feeder a summary sheet 
showing the average of certain key 
information. The feeder may then 
make comparisons with other flocks 
to determine his own efficiency. The 
pay-off comes when the egg producer 
is able to show a complete business 
record to his banker. 

The program of the individual egg 
producer begins when he acquires a 
pen record book for each pen as a 
flock of layers is initiated. This con- 
sists of a pad of uniform flock rec- 
ords on a clipboard which is to be 
hung in the vicinity of the pen. An 
arbitrary standard laying week of 
Friday through Thursday has been 
set up, and a standardized laying pe- 
riod starts at 141 days of age. A flock 
is considered to be 141 days old on 


the Friday nearest the day when 
most of the birds in the flock are 141 
days old. 

Four-week periods are summarized 
on each page, avoiding inaccuracies 
due to months varying from 28 to 31 
days. 


Initiating System 

Flock owners can be initiated into 
the Poultry Business Systems proj- 
ect in a number of different ways: 

(1) Feed manufacturers can pur- 
chase the record pads and distribute 
them to egg feed customers as a part 
of their service programs. 

(2) Hatcheries can sponsor record 
pads for their customers. 

(3) Individual subscribers to the 
plan can apply direct to NEPPCO, 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J., or 
through their local county agents. 

Space is available on both the pad 
cover and the clipboard for brand ad- 
vertising by sponsoring companies. 
While the pads and board cost $1.50 
apiece, there are bulk discounts avail- 
able to sponsors. 


$25 Service Charge 

For the complete service covering 
records and data processing, a charge 
of $25 per flock will be made. In 
Maine where a similar program al- 
ready is in operation, it is estimated 
that such a charge is economically 
feasible and paying off for flock own- 
ers with 800 or more birds. Actually, 
for a 1,000-bird flock the cost would 
average out at 214¢ per bird. 

Already at least one major manu- 
facturer in the Northeast is convert- 
ing its customers to the system and 
is paying for the cost of the record 
books. Each producer in this plan is 
expected to pay for his own data 
processing. 

While the plan is getting underway 
officially in the Northeast, NEPPCO 
stresses the fact that they invite in- 
terest from feed manufacturers, 
hatcherymen and feeders from all 
over the U.S. After the egg program 
is rolling, the eastern association 
plans to extend the plan to broilers 
and turkeys. Eventually, it is hoped 
to come out with a factual “Poultry 
Businessman’s Handbook.” 

Directing the program is a com- 
mittee composed of three northeast- 
ern extension service men, two rep- 
resentatives from the AFMA and two 
from NEPPCO. They include John 
Bezpa, Rutgers, New Brunswick, 
N.J.; John Tobey, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; Harry Wheldon, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono; Alem Smith, 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y.; 
Oakley M. Ray, AF'MA, Chicago; Dr. 
Alfred Van Wagenen, NEPPCO, Tren- 
ton, and Dennis Wade, Suffolk, Va., 
poultry processor. 


Scientist 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Dr. John I. Miller, 
animal husbandry scientist at the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, received the 
New York Farmers’ Award for out- 
standing research at a dinner in New 
York City recently. 

The Cornell man was presented a 
$500 prize and a bronze medal cita- 
tion for his contributions to livestock 
production, especially beef cattle. 


Brand of oleandomycin and oxytetracycline 


™ 


... produces more gain at less 
cost than zinc bacitracin. 


Have you filed your supplemental 
N. D. A. for Taomyxin in swine 
feeds? If not, do it now. 
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AVI Net Earnings 
Climb to $540,263 


DARDANELLE, 
Valley Industries, Inc., of Dardanelle 


ARK.—Arkansas 


| 
| 
| 


had net earnings of $540,263 during | 


the fiscal year that ended April 1, 
Harold Snyder, AVI president, an- 
nounced. 

The earnings are equal to $3.01 a 
share on 179,523% shares of common 
stock outstanding April 1, Mr. Sny- 
der said. The earnings compare with 
$174,584 during the year that ended 
March 31, 1960. Adjusted to the num- 


ber of shares outstanding April 1, | 


1961, the previous year’s net earn- 
ings were 97¢ a share. 
An audit by Touche, Ross, Bailey 


& Smart of Kansas City shows sales | 


of $20,998,262 during the fiscal year 
just completed, compared with $15,- 
254,774 a year ago. Earnings before 
deduction of income taxes and minor- 
ity interest were $925,743 in the year 


just ended, compared with $228,471 a | 


year earlier. 


AVI is an integrated food producer | 


and processor, specializing in poultry 
and poultry products. Its stock, trad- 
ed over the counter, was offered to 
the public in September, 1960. The 


AVI board declared dividends of 50¢ 


a share for the year just ended. 
The company operates feed mills at 


Dardanelle and Waldron, Ark., hatch- 


eries at Dardanelle and Russellville, 
Ark., processing plants at Dardanelle 
and Russellville and feed dealerships 
at Dardanelle, Waldron, Alma, 
Clarksville, Booneville, Paris, 
ville, Perry and Morrilton, Ark. AVI 
has about 900 employees and has con- 
tracts with about 425 independent 
poultry producers. 


Arkansas F 


$500,000 Expansion 


DANVILLE, ARK. — The Joe Ray 
Poultry Co. has completed construc- 
tion on nine out of 10 new poultry 
houses on Chickalah Mountain near 
here and plans to begin construction 
of 16 more houses. 

Officials of the firm say that the 
26 new houses will represent an in- 
vestment of $500,000 and will be used 
to maintain a 130,000-hen supply flock 
to keep the firm’s hatchery operating 
at capacity. 

Birds have been placed in six of the 
new structures. The 10th unit on the 
Chickalah Mountain site will be com- 
pleted about June 17, according to 
the firm. 


John F. Young Co. 
Names Sales Manager 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Harley Ayl- 
or has been appointed sales manager 
for the John F. 
Young Co., Cincin- 
nati, manufactur- 
ers’ agent for 
feed additives. 

Associated with 
the company since 
1956, he will be in 
charge of sales in 
Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, 
Illinois and Michi- 
gan. He was previ- 
ously associated 
with Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati. 


Harley Aylor 


ABOUT 
PRO 


ONE MAN — 
ONE POWER 
UNIT 
(GAS OR DIESEL) 


Write For Details 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 


Pacific Foundry Buys 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow 


SAN FRANCISCO Robert L. 
Chambers, president of Pacific Foun- 
dry and Metallurgy Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has announced that the manage- 
ment and stockholders of The C. O 
Bartlett & Snow Co. have accepted 
an offer whereby Bartlett-Snow has 
been purchased by Pacific. The new 


corporation will be known as Bart- 
lett-Snow-Pacific 

Bartlett-Snow, established in 1885 
is well-known throughout the grain, 
feed and allied industries as the man- 
ufacturer of Triumph corn shellers, 
cob blowers, cob crushers, pit screws 
scalping screens and allied equipment. 
The company also manufactures dry- 
ers, calciners, kilns and con- 
veying and elevating equipment for 
the chemical and process industries, 


coolers 
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and integrated foundry systems. 

Pacific Foundry & Metallurgy Co., 
established in the nineteenth century 
and incorporated in 1902, is a manu- 
facturer of multiple hearth furnaces 
used for processing ores and chemi- 
cals, high-silicon pipe and castings. 

The San Francisco and Cleveland 
companies will operate as separate 
divisions. The Bartlett-Snow division 

of which Triumph is a part—will be 
continued at Cleveland. 


Dan- | 


Improve and enrich your poultry 


and livestock feed with SUPER CAL 


PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL FLOUR-FREE TRACE MINERALS from THE SEA 


\ \ 
+ 


pune CAU EMEC 


Pure Crushed 
Reef 


YOUR 
AVORI 


You can have an 842 
all of these Shelley poses SHELLBUILDER 
has used in advertisements the past few 
years. Just fill out the coupon, clip it and 
mail to SHELLBUILDER Company, 100 
Marine Building, Houston, Texas. In a 
few days you will have a print suitable 


By the way . . . how is your supply of SHELLBUILDER? 


” 


x 11” print of any or 


for framing of your favorite Shelley. 


* * 


e Name 

¢ Company 

$ Address 

City 


2 3 


Circle the Shelley (or Shelleys) you would like to have: 


Street 


State 


* * 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


MARINE BUILDING 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FOSFO RO RESEARCH - REPEAT SALES - RESULTS prove the value of FOSFORO 


LET US PROVE IT TO YOU! 


- 

\ 

EARN 
st 
THE B&t MOSLE 
Compe 
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Sell your CUSTOMERS 


 Mayo's 
snow 
FLAKE. 


OYSTER SHELL 


100" Usdede 
TRIPLE SCREENED DRIED 
CALCIUM Cal 


MAYO SHELL 


MOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


PHONE 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


PO. BOX 784 . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Kansas Group’s District 


Meeting Sites Told 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Loca- 
tions for its four district meetings 
during May and June, which will in- 
clude dinner and entertainment in 
addition to the business program, 
have been announced by the Kansas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 


The first meeting will be held May 
15 at the Bellevue Country Club in 
Atchison. Wm. B. Heiser, secretary- 
treasurer of the Atchison Board of 
Trade, is the contact man for this 
meeting. 

Other meetings will be held at 
Iola, Beloit and Colby. Locations, 
dates and contact men for each of 
these meetings follow: Iola, May 17, 
Kelly Hotel, Royal R. Cox, Cox Grain 
Co.; Beloit, May 20, Porter Hotel, 
Ralph W. Dockstader, Jr., Dockstader 
Grain Co.; and Colby, June 3, Cooper 
Hotel, W. E. Cooper, Cooper Grain, 
Inc. 


ACCURACY 


ALL IN A 


WITH A 


STEINLITE 


1. Weigh out 250 
gram sample 


MOISTURE TESTER! 


2. Pour into 500-RC funnel 


4 


var > 
= 


tests fast. 
less... 


to weigh out. 
and 


3. Note temperature and 
release sample into 
test cell 


4. Check meter and find 
moisture content on chart 


“memory refresher” 
save mistakes, save money. 


New Model 500-RC makes 300 to 400 
tests each working day! 


When the trucks start rolling in, yon need accurate, reliable 
And that’s the way you get ‘em... 
with the STEINLITE 500-RC. 
sample gives you a truer test of the entire load, is less critical 
Quick, four-step operation, simplified charts, 


in a minute or 
Its larger 250 gram 


instruction panel all help save time, 


Other points to compare: 4% to 36% moisture range; 
calibrated to U.S.D.A. standards; special dustproof, anti-static 
construction; free loaner service; 


full year’s guarantée. 


Trade up! Your 500-RC will pay for itself over and over in 
time and accuracy savings! 
and liberal trade-in allowance on your present tester. 


Write for complete information 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


DEPT. FS-5, 618 W. JACKSON BLVD. e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Summer Hog High 
Of $19 Expected 


COLUMBIA, MO.—A summer high 
of $19 in hog prices during June or 
early July is expected by Glenn 
Grimes, extension livestock market- 
ing specialist at the University of 
Missouri. 

He noted that the price would be 
very close to the price level of a year 
earlier. 

“After midsummer, hog prices will 
likely be below the levels of a year 
earlier, with the fall prices being 
down $2 to $3,” Mr. Grimes said. He 
commented, “The pattern of prices 
this fall is expected to be quite dif- 
ferent from a year earlier. In 1960, 
hog prices reached a high in mid- 
July and dropped quite sharply in 
August to a low for the fall season. 
Prices recovered in September and 
remained stable through the rest of 
the year.” Mr. Grimes said this was 
quite a departure from the seasonal 
pattern of hog prices in the past. 

“With more uniform farrowing 
throughout the year, seasonal price 
patterns probably will not be as con- 
sistent as in the past,” Mr. Grimes 
predicts. He said he expects prices in 
the fall to decline fairly steadily from 
the summer high to a low of about 
$14 on barrows and gilts at the river 
markets, with the low likely to come 
in November. 


Beef Cattle Day 
Planned for May 26 


At Oregon State 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—New ways to 
boost Oregon's income through an im- 
proved beef cattle industry, already 
an $80 million annual business in 
farm sales, will be reviewed May 26 
at Oregon State University here. 

Cattlemen from throughout Oregon 
and representatives from related in- 
dustries will convene for the annual 
beef cattle day starting at 9 a.m. in 
Withycombe auditorium, reports A. 
T. Ralston, OSU animal husbandman 
and chairman of the special beef day. 

Research findings in beef cattle 
feeding, breeding and ranch manage- 
ment are among key topics. Current 
research in Oregon will be reviewed 
by Dr. J. C. Miller, head of OSU 
dairy and animal husbandry depart- 
ment which is sponsoring the pro- 
gram. 

OSU researchers will discuss high 
concentrate diets in beef production, 
protein supplementation of native 
roughages, trace minerals in cattle 
feeding, and “dollars and sense” of 
beef cattle carcasses and cuts. 

Two leading cattlemen of Oregon, 
Herbert Chandler of Baker, and Irvin 
Mann, Jr., of Stanfield, are among 
main speakers. Mr. Mann is president 
of the Oregon Cattlemen’s Assn. 

Other topics include a discussion of 
current disease problems in livestock. 
Dr. L. M. Koger, Ontario veterinari- 
an, will review veterinary herd health 
consultation. 
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Wayne (©, Bauer 


Charles E. Rainey 


Vineland Poultry Labs 


Names 2 Salesmen 


VINELAND, N.J.—Vineland Poul- 
try Laboratories, Vineland, has 
named two new sales representatives 
in the midwest. 

Charles E. Rainey, Little Rock, 
Ark., will serve an area comprised of 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Missouri. 
Wayne C. Bauer, Cissna Park, IIL, 
will represent Vineland in Illinois. 

Mr. Rainey has been associated 
with an Arkansas hatchery and is ex- 
perienced in the region’s poultry 
health and management problems. 

Mr. Bauer has two years of selling 
direct to farmers and 2% years of 
selling to dealers in the animal health 
field 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories is a 
manufacturer of poultry vaccines, 
drugs and biologics. 


500 Turn Out for 
PENB Booster Day 


NEW YORK A record-breaking 
500 consumer information communi- 
cators and others interested in food 
preparation and uses attended the 
Poultry & Egg National Board's 13th 
annual Poultry Products Booster Day 
program in New York City recently. 

Nearly 50 food and related industry 
exhibitors illustrated how their prod- 


ucts can tie-in with eggs and poultry 
meats and give support to the theme, 
“Food is Fun in '61.” The Reynolds 
Metals Co. won the Golden Egg 
Award for the most outstanding dis- 
play, which was sponsored by the | 
Food Field Reporter. | 

In addition to informational ma- 
terials distributed by exhibitors, 
PENB presented each guest with an 
extensive kit of material which in- 
cluded a liberal selection of PENB | 
leaflets and booklets, a National 
Chicken Cooking Contest release and 
entry blank, a recipe folder of fea- 
tured dishes, reprints of professional 
journal advertisements stressing the 
nutritive values of eggs, an exhibi- 
tors’ list, a guest acceptance list and 
a Chicken for Father’s Day recipe re- 
lease. 

Cooperating with PENB in stag- 
ing Poultry Products Booster Day 
were the Delmarva Poultry Indus- 
tries, Inc., National Turkey Federa- 
tion, Northeastern Poultry Producers | 
Council and the Long Island Duck | 
Growers Cooperative, Inc. 


nutritional 


for complete 
service 


call or write 


Hoftman-laff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


UN 5-2851 


Cites Future for 


_Family-Type Poultry 


Farm in California 


DAVIS, CAL. — The family-owned 
and operated poultry farm can stay 
in business in California for a long 
time, if it’s big enough, Arthur Shul- 
tis told the University of California 
Poultry Institute here. 

Mr. Shultis, farm management spe- 
cialist at the University of California, 
who forecast generally increasing size 
and declining numbers of poultry en- 
terprises, said he was convinced that 
California’s future egg production 
would not come, as has been sug- 
gested, from 100 egg factories of 
around 250,000 hens each. 

“Mere size is no guarantee of suc- 
cess,” the agricultural extension serv- 
ice economist told the Poultry Insti- 
tute audience. 

“As the size increases above 20,000 


hens, where an interested working 


owner-operator and hired man do all 
the work, the requirement of superior 
management becomes highly impor- 
tant. So I expect to see family-owned 
and operated poultry farms of from 
10,000 to perhaps 30,000 continue suc- 
cessfully in with the 
larger businesses with a 
hired manager and disinterested hired 
labor.” 


competitior 


operated 


California Advantages 
Distance from the egg 
the north central climate 
allowing cheaper housing, and an 
edge in poultry technology, have giv- 
en California advantages that should 
keep the state’s egg and broiler price 
about 2¢ above the U.S. average, 
Mr. Shultis said 
There probably is room for greater 
California production of poultry meat, 
The average American 
is now eating about 24 Ib. of broilez 


surplus of 
States, a 


he suggested 


meat a year, and California raises 
only about 9 lb. per capita. 
“We should be able to produce 
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these birds locally in competition 
with ice-packed or frozen _ birds 
shipped in from other areas, such as 
the southern and_ southeastern 
states,” said Mr. Shultis. “But we 
cannot profitably produce here and 
ship out to large consuming centers 
to sell in competition with broilers 
produced nearer those markets and 
at lower costs.” 

Mr. Shultis predicted some farm 
changes. 

“We have seen a recent increase 
in egg packing on poultry farms,” he 
said. “Although this is still too new 
to be sure that more egg packing will 
move back to the farms, we are sure 
there will be some decentralization 
and more packing in areas of produc- 
tion. 

“This reduces transportation costs 
and shortens the time between the 
laying of the egg and its delivery to 
the store for the consumer to buy. 
If properly done, it will improve the 
quality and maintain our local mo- 
nopoly on grade AA eggs,” he said. 


The above ad is sure to excite real reader interest! 
Your customers are looking for the highest feeding 
efficiency at the lowest possible cost. 
Feeds are the answer, for they provide feed power 
comparable to more expensive ingredients. These 
natural food supplements, high in T.D.N. (85%) 
and so rich in proteins, minerals, fats and B-vita- 
mins, also contain GFF*—vital growth factors 


*GFF — GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS 


FEEDS 


FEEDS 


Distillers 


DISTILLERS FEED WITH 


James B. Beam Distilling Co.. 65 East South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. * Brown-Forman Corp 


MEMBERS 


found only in Distillers Feeds. 
supplement offers all of these advantages. 
For best results, include Distillers Feeds in your 
livestock and poultry rations—they are the star 
performers in your formula feed. 
Write for your FREE copy of 
“Feed Formulation With Distillers Feeds” 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1 North La Salle St 


THIS COULD 


BE YOUR AD! 


No other feed 


e 
GRAIN 
FERMENTATION FACTORS 


Chicago, Ill. « Midwest Solvents Co., Inc., 1300 Main 


Distillers Corp., P. 0. Box 1080. Louisville 1, Ky. * Double Springs Distillers, Inc., 70 St., Atchison, Kan. * Mr. Boston Distiller, Inc., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, 


Scollay Square, Boston 8, Mass. « Fleischmann Distil ing Corp., 625 Madison Ave 
New York 22,N. ¥. * Glenmore Distilleries Co., P. 0. Box 900. Louisville 1 Ky. * Grain 
Processing Corp.. 1600 Oregon St., Muscatine, lowa * 
Inc., Brook and Eastern Parkway, Louisville 8, Ky. « Medley Distilling Co., P. 0. Box 
548, Owensboro, Ky. * Barton Distilling Co., Bardstown, Ky. * Merchants Distilling 


Kentucky River Distillery, 


Inc., Peoria 1, lil. 


E. Seagram & Sons, Inc 


Mass. * National Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. ¥. * Schenley Distillers, Inc., 26 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Joseph 
Grain Products Division, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. * Stitzel Weller Distillery, Inc., Sta. D, Louisville, Ky. * Hiram Walker & Sens, 
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or tHe WORLD'S BEST ochre, 
FEEDING 


NATIONAL CoMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


Prompt Delivery! Competitive Prices! 


THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COMPANY 
322 S. Patterson Boulevard., Dayton 2, Ohio BA 2-7877 


In the Aeroglide System, scores of smooth baffles are mounted 
at cross angles and, like gloved fingers, they cause each 
kernel or bean to turn slowly—over and over—for all around 


drying. 


These baffles also serve as induced ‘““Woven Air’ ducts. . . 
and with this combination give the most uniform, nature-like 
drying and cooling you can buy. 


Larger holding capacities, greater volume of air at lower temp- 
eratures, and longer retention time give you far better control 
over drying quality and with absolute mini moisture pickup in 
shipping or storage. 


Smooth, strong steel in an Aeroglide Drier fully encloses and 
handles food products with no chance of clogged perforations 
or contamination. 


Let a nearby Aeroglide representative discuss more of the extra 
profit advantages with you soon. 


Ask for Bulletin L-101 


PLANTS & OFFICES 
Empone, Kansos Raleigh, N.C. 
Aeroghde St & South Ave 510 Glenwood Ave. 
Phone Dickens 2.1645 Phone TEmple 2.6422 


Cable Aerogide 


New York Firm Finds Customers 
Want Feed in Both Sacks, Bulk 


count for a customer convenience 
factor?” 


Improved handling and distribution 
of feed has a lot to do with what 
the future holds for the independent 
feed manufacturer in the Northeast. 
This opinion was voiced recently by 
Cc. M. (Gus) Nesbitt who with his 
father, J. Clark Nesbitt, operates 
West-Nesbitt, Inc., Oneonta, N.Y. 

Located in central New York at 
the upper reaches of the Susquehan- 
na River, the West-Nesbitt mill is a 
medium-sized operation in a major 
dairy farming area. As did most long- 
established companies, the mill origi- 
nally produced flour. When the flour | 
mill was dismantled, the company | 
converted entirely to feed, and a 
good, diversified business was built 
up. Eventually sales were divided 
fairly evenly between dairy and poul- 
try customers not only in the immedi- 
ate Central New York area but also 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Vermont. 

“The integration upheaval in the 
poultry business caused us to make 
a major decision,” Mr. Nesbitt said. 
“When several national feed com- 
panies came into our area with broil- 
er financing programs, we had to 
decide whether to follow this trend 
or stick with our long-time policies 
of service and credit.” 

Four years ago West-Nesbitt de- 
cided to stay out of integrated broiler 
set-ups. To compensate for poultry 
customers it lost, the company made 
a definite effort to win more dairy 
feed business. 

“I can definitely say we saved the 
company money by not going into 
broilers,” Mr. Nesbitt declared, “but 
I must admit that some added ex- 
penses have come from pushing for 
new dairy customers. These include 
such items as establishing a bulk de- 
livery service for qualified dairy 
feeders.” 


Diversified Area 

In spite of some large commercial 
integrated operations, central New 
York remains predominantly a diver- 
sified farming area. A few farm flock 
owners continue in the region and 
there is some hog feeding activity. A 
few farms have acreage in cash crops 
such as corn, but most feed grains 
have to be shipped in from the West. 
Average-sized dairy farms dot the 
valleys around Oneonta and are the 
mainstay of the area’s agriculture. 

“The Northeasterner in this type of 
an agricultural area watches his dol- 
lars and cents,” Mr. Nesbitt said, 
“and burlap has always satisfied this 
demand. 

“Some mills may have encouraged 
bulk deliveries by creating an attrac- 
tive spread between sacked and bulk 
quotations and by making possible 
the purchase of bulk feeder bins on 
| certain amortization programs. Any 
wide spread between bulk and sacked 
quotations may cover up the fact 
that the feed quotation has been bal- 
looned to gain that wide difference, 
because in actual fact there is little 
difference between bulk and burlap 
costs. 

“Our experiences have not shown 
any savings in distributing expenses 
for bulk as compared with sacked,” 
Mr. Nesbitt declared. “At the mill 


we figure we save about 25¢ ton on 


70% Dairy Feed 

Although there are a million broil- 
ers being financed in the Oneonta 
area, West-Nesbitt has kept its hands 
out of this type of activity and now 
about 70% of the firm’s business is 
in dairy feed. The rest is divided 
among various types of poultry feed. 
Average dairy herds in central New 
York range from 30 to 80 head, but 
some major operations go up as high 
as 500 head. 

The Oneonta feed manufacturer 
expressed personal opinions regard- 
ing distribution of feeds in sacks and 
in bulk. His comments are a result 
of his experiences in an area where 
traditionally feeders have been ac- 
customed to buying feed in burlaps. 

“I believe the feed industry—if it 
faces the true facts—should charge a 
premium for bulk delivery,”’ Mr. Nes- 
bitt said. “Bulk provides convenience, 
and what other industry offers a dis- 


MILL OWNER—C. M. (Gus) Nes- 
bitt and his father, J. Clark Nesbitt, 
are owners of the West-Nesbitt com- 
pany in Oneonta, N.Y. “Gus” is pic- 
tured here beside an inventory of 
sacked feed in the mill. 


FEED MILL—This medium-sized feed mill in central New York is located 
between an important, broad Oneonta, N.Y., street (foreground) and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson railroad tracks. 
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SACKING STATION—AIl West-Nes- 
bitt feed destined for bags is packed 
in burlaps at one of two sacking sta- 
tions. All burlaps are sewn, whether 
they are earmarked for sacked cus- 
tomers or for a bag-to-bulk operation. 


labor, but even this is lost once the 
truck leaves the mill.” 

Getting back to sacks, the Oneonta 
miller made another point regarding 
the preference for burlaps. 

“Dairy feed—a major part of our 
output—naturally is a bulkier type 
of feed. A hundred pounds of dairy 
feed is well-suited to a burlap bag. 
Our customers are not interested in 
50-lb. packages—whether burlaps or 
otherwise—so 100-lb. units are the 
accepted rule.” 

Bag Return Plan 

To win new dairy customers and 
keep the older ones, West-Nesbitt is 
interested in maintaining costs of 
feed operations at a profitable level. 
The return bag program lends itself 
very well to this principle, according 
to Mr. Nesbitt. 

“Our return bag plan has proved 
to be a good merchandising pro- 
gram,” he declared. “We allow 15¢ a 
sack for each returned branded bur- 
lap and 10¢ for others in good condi- 
tion, freight prepaid. When branded 
bags are returned, this provides a $3 
ton discount to feeders—an impor- 
tant factor in a price-conscious area.” 


Increased Bulk Activity 
In spite of Mr. Nesbitt’s strong 


leanings toward burlaps, trends to- | 


ward integration have caused in- 
creased bulk activity in his area. A 
dairy farmer or diversified farm op- 
erator looks at a neighbor’s big new 
broiler house and wonders if he can 
feed from a bulk bin, too. So, in or- 
der to increase tonnage and keep sat- 
isfied customers, West-Nesbitt has 
established a bulk distribution sys- 
tem. 

There are eight company-owned 
dealerships in the West-Nesbitt set- 
up. They are operated independently 
like the other West-Nesbitt dealers 
not connected with the company. In 
the beginning, bulk customers are 
served direct from the mill wherever 
possible, and when the dealer has a 
sufficient volume of bulk business a 
bulk truck is placed in the dealer 
operation. 

“For our needs we have found a 
moderately-priced dual-purpose truck 
with attached blower system is best,” 
Mr. Nesbitt said. “We own six of 
these trucks and they are doing a 
good job for us. 

“Going to bulk has brought new 
problems into our organization,” he 
added. “One concerns the size of the 
bulk customer. We've got to make a 
5-ton delivery to a customer or we 
cannot classify him as a bulk user. 
And we don’t encourage a dairyman 
to go into bulk unless he can take at 
least one truck-load a month. 

“Inside the mill a management 
problem has to do with the effect of 


bulk operations on labor and mill 
inventories. We are operating our 
mill pretty much on a day-to-day 
basis as far as bulk is concerned. If 
we were to inventory bulk feed, it 
would require an installation of at 
least 30 bulk bins and so far we have 
ruled against that idea. 

“Instead we have a night shift 
which mills most of the bulk require- 
ments. These leave the mill every day 
around 7:30 a.m. The day shift sacks 
off feed for warehousing or rail ship- 
ment from the mill.” 


Mixer-Blender Operations 


All the West-Nesbitt retail stores 


have mixer-blender operations. These | 


include a hammermill, dry mixer and 
a molasses blender. The Oneonta mill 
sacks concentrates in burlaps for re- 
tail mixing requirements, and the 
dealers are engaged in a return used 
bag program similar to feeders. 


From talking with Mr. Nesbitt it | 
was obvious that sacks will continue | 


to fit into the future of West-Nesbitt 
because of the demand of customers 
and the volume of dairy feeding in 
the area. On the other hand, the mill 
is moving into bulk where a qualified 
trade requests it. This combination of 


| services is assuring West-Nesbitt a 


future in a region where one farmer 
wants his feed in sacks, while another 
wants it in bulk. 
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Egg Promotion Needs 
Some ‘Cheesecake,’ 


Cornell Group Told 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Eggs and cheese- 
cake go well together. 

That’s what L. W. “Skip” Cassel 
says. If he has his way, you'll be 
seeing vivacious, bouncing 


blondes and brunettes urging you to 


eat eggs. 


Mr. Cassel, who directs practical 


research at Whitmoyer Laboratories 
in Myerstown, Pa., told 200 poultry- 
men at Cornell University they need 


more gimmicks to promote their 
products. 
“More color and flash,” he said. 


“We've got to dramatize this thing 
Why don’t we make our packages 
more attractive? Stop the eye and 
start the sale.” 

One way of “stopping the eye,” he 
said, would be to follow the lead of 


other producers and use big pictures | 


of healthy girls accompanied by an 
inscription showing where they got 
all that radiance—from eggs, of 
course. “Get some pretty little girls 
to sell eggs for us,” he suggested. 


Mr. Cassel spoke at 


the second 


Egg and Poultry Marketing and Mer- | 


chandising Institute, held at the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 


and designed to inform egg men on | 


the latest sales and advertising tech- 
niques. 

“Let’s remember that all of us in 
the egg producing business are also 
in the food business,” he said. “We 
must encourage consumer acceptance. 


We must improve eye appeal. We 
must improve appetite appeal. 
“The egg carton must say ‘Buy 


Me’,” he pointed out. “Let’s get across 
the fact that eggs are needed for hu- 
man health. We know this to be a 
fact, but we must stress this fact in 
drama.” 

Egg Nutritive Value 

Describing the nutritive value of 
eggs, Mr. Cassel called them “na- 
ture’s richest treasure.” He said the 
chemical compounds in a 60¢ dozen 
would cost $2440 at drug store 
prices. 

Mr. Cassel blamed slow egg sales 
in part on “drab egg cartons that 
look more like mummy cases. Why 
do we not have inserts with promi- 
nent messages relative to food and 
health value, as well as novel ways 
to prepare and serve eggs?” 

Mr. Cassel said regaining lost mar- 
kets is a difficult, tedious task. “Let’s 
stop this loss, and go to work to re- 
gain our breakfast outlet,” he de- 
clared. 
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DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS 


BRAN DISTILLERS GRAINS SOYBEAN MEAL 
MIDDLINGS BREWERS GRAINS LINSEED MEAL 
HOMINY FEED MALT SPROUTS BEET PULP 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 
“TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
PROTAMONE MILEZYME 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
OYSTER SHELLS STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 


| can help you improve sales and profits 


For a modest yearly retainer, | work with your sales 
personnel with continued, regular visits to your head- 
quarters developing, training and supervising sales 
and marketing programs. 
For Complete information Write or Phone: 
RALPH EVERETT 


EMPIRE SALES TRAINING, INC. 
443 N.E. 103 St., Miami 38, Fla. 


FEEDS TUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 


publication in the feed industry 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


Nutritional Investigations With 
Turkey Hens—1!. Quantitative Re- 
quirement for Protein 


@L. S. Jensen and J. McGinnis, Wash- 
State University, itry jence, 
Vol. 40, No. 2, pp. 288-290, March, 1961. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 


ing turkeys are very much up in 
the air and this paper serves to add 
more fuel to the fire! Actually, it is 
only within fairly recent times that 
much work has been done in the gen- 
eral area of protein requirements for 
breeding turkeys. This is in spite of 
the fact that the National Research 


tentative recommendations 


Council 
for breeding turkeys are set now 
(1960) at 15% protein—the same lev- 
el as recommended way back in 1954 
on the basis of entirely unsupported 
evidence! 


The University of Alberta research- 
ers (Clandinin and Robblee, 1959) 


The protein requirements for breed- 


When a growth stimulant gives you increased 
weight in marketable birds worth many times its 
initial cost, you really can’t afford not to use it. And 
when that same growth stimulant additionally pro- 
duces an increase in feed efficiency, then it’s a good 
investment, indeed! 

GALLIMYCIN-10 is just such a growth stimulant. 


Increase Your Profits 3 Ways! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is effective at low levels, it pro- 
duces greater marketable weight, and it makes feeds 
go farther... three ways to bigger profits! Increased 
profits from GALLIMycIN-10 have ranged from $29 
to $46 per 1,000 birds... extra profits above feed 
and feed additive costs! 


GALLIMYCIN-10 Has Been Proven Better 


GALLIMYCIN-10 has been field tested and proven 
in every major broiler area in the country. In scien- 
tific studies at agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations*, growth improvement in flocks receiving 
GALLIMYCIN-10 averaged 5.8%. Yet, it takes less than 

% improvement in growth to pay for GALLIMYCIN 
at the recommended level of 5 grams per ton of feed. 
And...GALLIMYcIN-10 increased feed efficiency at 
the same time. In one trial, feed efficiency was 7.4% 
higher in the flock receiving GALLIMYCIN-10 than in 
the control flock. 


YO i 


GALLIMYCIN-10 is Stable, Easy-to-use... 
There’s No Withdrawal Period 

GALLIMYCIN-10 can be fed continuously, right up 
to the day of marketing. It’s manufactured under 
the rigid standards of Abbott quality control, sup- 
plied in a free-flowing premix with a soybean oil 
meal carrier, and carries a two-year expiration date! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is safe, proven... there are no special 
registration requirements. 


It’s Not What It Costs But 
What It Pays That Counts! 

The true cost of an antibiotic feed supplement 
depends on the results it produces. You'll make more 
dollars with GALLIMycIN-10 in your broiler feeds. 
Ask your Abbott man for complete details on what 
GALLIMYCIN feeding programs can pay you! 
*Complete printed data on request. 
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have reported that there was no ad- 
vantage in using 17% protein levels 
over 15% with rations varying in pro- 
ductive energy content from 700 to 
800 Calories per pound. Previously, 
the Ohio group (Carter et al., 1957) 
had observed that fertility and hatch- 
ability were slightly in favor of the 
higher protein fed birds (16% vs. 
18%) with rations containing 800, 
900 or 1,000 Calories of productive 
energy per pound of diet. 

Another quite recent report from 
the Texas workers has demonstrated 
that possibly one should consider 
higher protein levels for breeding 
turkey hens. Atkinson reported at the 
1960 meetings of the Poultry Science 
Assn. that a formula containing 22% 
total protein promoted the highest 
level of production. Duplicate groups 
of Broad Breasted Bronze hens (13 
or 14 birds each group) were fed di- 
ets containing either 15.7, 18.7, 22.3 
or 25.7% protein. A practical type 
ration containing both animal and 
vegetable protein feedstuffs, sources 
of unidentified factors, vitamins, min- 
erals, yellow corn and milo was used. 
To increase the protein content, a 
substitution was made between milo 
and soybean oil meal with all other 
feed ingredients remaining constant. 
Thus, in this work no attempt was 
made to keep the energy levels of the 
various experimental rations constant 
—resulting in an unfortunate experi- 
mental variable which might tend to 
cloud the results somewhat in the 
minds of some. From the results 
which were obtained, however, it was 
indicated that maximum production 
was approximately at the 22% level. 
This was shown by an increase in 
production of 5%, with a reduction 
in body weight loss of approximately 
0.4 lb. per bird when this level was 
fed. In addition, egg weight was in- 
creased somewhat, resulting in the 
production of larger more vigorous 
poults. Fertility and hatchability was 
normal and approximately the same 
for all groups. 

The high level of protein (25.7%) 
in the Texas trials may have been 
deficient in energy, accounting for a 
failure of this level to give an im- 
provement in production similar to 
that achieved with the 22.3% level. 
Obviously, the relationships between 
protein and energy will have to be 
worked out in the future in the opin- 
ion of the Texas group before one can 
determine just exactly what the op- 
timum protein level of turkey breed- 
er hens is. At present, they do not 
believe that it is wise to advocate 
such a high level, at least until the 
experiments have been confirmed and 
tried under practical field condi- 
tions. It is interesting to observe 
that the workers at both Texas and 
Cornell have been advocating at least 
18% protein level in turkey breeder 
hen diets during laying for many 
years. 

The current paper from the Wash- 
ington State University group is a 
continuation of work investigating 
the protein requirements of breeding 
turkey hens first reported by them 
in 1958. They do not agree with the 
thesis that turkey breeding hens re- 
quire high levels of protein when feed 
is properly formulated. This is be- 
cause it is well known that a larger 
relative proportion of the feed con- 
sumed by turkeys is used for main- 
tenance than in the case of chickens. 
Thus, the protein requirement would 
logically be less for turkeys with 
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diets of similar composition, since the 
protein requirement for maintenance 
is less than for egg production. With 
this experimental hypothesis in view, 
three experiments were conducted by 
this investigational group. 

Experiments 1 and 2—In both of 
these experiments, Washington White 
turkeys were used. The hens were 
in egg production from about Feb. 1 
to June 1, and 25 birds per pen were 
used in the first trial, with 10 per 
pen in the second. 

In experiment 1, three pens were 
fed a diet containing 16.3% total pro- 
tein (845 P.E./ib.), and two pens 
were fed a diet containing 19.7% pro- 
tein (821 P.E./lb.). In the second 
trial, four pens were fed a diet con- 
taining 15% protein (816 P.E./Ib.); 
three pens, 17.5% protein (786 P.E. 
lb.), and three pens, 20% protein 
(756 P.E./lb.). Protein levels were ad- 
justed by changing the level of soy- 
bean oil meal in the practical type 
rations at the expense of grain. Thus, 
here again, no attempt was made to 
equalize energy contents of the diets, 
unfortunately. 

In experiment 1, no difference was 
observed in the rate of egg produc- 
tion and per cent of hatchability of 
fertile eggs between the two levels 
of protein used. Per cent fertility was 
66.8% for the 16.3% level, while it 
was 72.6% for the 19.7% protein lev- 
el. Although this difference was su- 
perficially quite large, it was shown 
not to be significant at the 5% level 
of probability. 

In the second experiment there was 
again no significant difference in rate 
of production coupled with no differ- 
ence in body weight gained or in feed 
consumption between the various lev- 
els of protein. The average per cent 
fertility was much less for the higher 
protein levels—being 72.2% for the 
15% level; 60.2% for the 17.5%, and 
only 36.4% for the 20%. No signifi- 
cance was attached to these varia- 
tions because of the large degree of 
variability within the treatments. 
Hatchability of fertile eggs was not 
significantly different either (at the 
5% level of probability), but tended 
to be lower with the lower protein 
level. 

Experiment 3— Broad Breasted 
Bronze hens were used in these trials, 
utilizing 12 pens of 10 hens each. 
Three pens were fed each of the four 
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experimental diets so formulated as 
to contain 10, 12, 14 and 16% pro- 
tein. The diet was the simplified 
corn-soybean oil meal type with 
merely additions of vitamins, miner- 
als, ete. No sources of animal pro- 
tein or of unidentified factors were 
fed in this experiment, unlike the pre- 
vious two trials. The diets contained 
1,011, 979, 948 and 917 P.E./lb. The 
birds were kept on the experimental 
diets for 11 weeks, eight weeks of 
which the birds were in egg produc- 
tion. One BBB tom was placed in 
each pen and the toms were rotated 
from pen to pen weekly. 

Analysis of the variance showed 
that none of the differences among 
the various criteria were significant 
at the 5% level. Although average 
egg weights of the birds fed the 10% 
protein diet were consistently low- 
er throughout the experiment, this 
was accounted for largely by one 
replicate within the treatment. 

It is obvious that according to the 


| 
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three experiments conducted by the 
Washington group, under their con- 
ditions, the protein requirement of 
breeding turkey hens is certainly no 
more than 15% protein for optimum 
production. Indeed, when using ra- 
tions of the simplified corn-soy type 


and of high energy content (1,000 
Cals. P.E./lb.), it may not be higher 
than 10%. They state as follows: “It 


is recognized that factors such as in- 
creased rate of production, 
warmer climate, smaller sized birds, 
and increased energy level of the 
diet may increase the requirement for 
protein in the ration. However, it is 
difficult to visualize, under practical 
conditions, how a change in all of 
these factors could increase the pro- 
tein requirement by a margin of 50%. 
Therefore, it appears that 15% would 
be adequate for turkey breeders un- 
der most conditions.” 

Just who is right as to the protein 
requirement of breeding turkey hens 
will have to await the outcome of 


egg 
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more research. It is imperative to 
point out to the researchers in this 
area that in my opinion (SHM) it is 
absolutely necessary for them to use 
much larger groups in order to get 
worthwhile results which can be ap- 
plied to field conditions. Practical 
turkey men never keep small groups 
of hens with one tom, etc. (unless 
pedigree breeding) and it is entirely 
conceivable that the natural stresses 
induced in mating among large 
groups, yard conditions and weather 
conditions all will influence the pro- 
tein requirement for practical usage. 
It has been my personal experience, 
working with rather large flocks of 
turkeys, that higher levels of protein 
are advised than currently recom- 
mended by the NRC (15%). If, per- 
sonally, I had “my pickin’s and choos- 
in’s” my money would be on the 18% 
or higher levels recommended by the 
Texas and Cornell groups. Battle 
lines will now form to the right and 
left! 
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One man + one mill + Fuller pneumatic conveying 


= work of four mills 


How did F. M. Brown’s Sons, Inc., double production 
at one of their Pennsylvania mills without plant ex- 
They needed increased storage area to 
What was the 
solution? Two Fuller Airveyor® pneumatic convey- 
ing systems were installed in their Birdsboro mill. 
One for rail car and truck unloading and the second 
system for reclaiming from storage to process. 

Results—with this new equipment, one mill produces 
enough feed to allow Brown to use the other three 
Production is still 
increasing and handling costs have been cut up to 
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In addition to increasing storage space, and reducing 
unloading time and costs, these systems are self- 
cleaning, thus minimizing contamination. 

If you are now handling dry, bulk, granular materials, 
it will pay you to look into Fuller pneumatic convey- 
Fuller systems are engineered specific- 
ally for your particular application. 
around corners, run up or down, through walls and 
any distance—even underground. 
Write or phone today outlining your problem. Fuller 
gladly furnish 
appropriate recommendations. 
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CYANAMID 


HELPS YOU SELL 


MORE CATTLE FEED 
WITH A COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Important part of this program is a well-fortified 
creep feed containing Aureomycin. 


Feed manufacturers, offering such a feed, stand to build 
sales as cattle raisers increase dollar returns. 


Creep feeding beef calves is a prac- 
tice which is steadily growing in 
favor. 

Many calves don’t get enough 
nourishment from milk and pasture 


to realize their growth potential. 
They need something else to supply 
nutritional body builders. 
Progressive feed manufac- 
turers, serving the ranch areas, have 
met this need with well-fortified, 


AUREOMYCIN grew bigger 
with an 18% improvement in feed 
efficiency. 

In an Oklahoma trial, calves fed 
AUREOMYCIN were 54.4 pounds per 
head heavier, brought $11.53 more 


ranch-proved creep feeds. And they income per head. 
have made these feeds produce even In a Colorado trial, calves fed 
more by incorporating AUREOMYCIN®, AUREOMYCIN grew 35142% more, with 
When your creep feeds contain a 26% improvement in feed efficiency. 
7 AUREOMYCIN, these are the advan- Recommend complete 
ae tages gained by your cattle raisers: Feed-Health Program 
ag == = ar 1. Prevention of scours due to bac- your creep feed containing AUREO- 
a eianes | a= teria, foot rot and respiratory yycin is an important step in a 
infections. Coordinated Feed-Health Program 
: - ) see 2. Greater growth gains and im- for a beef cow-calf operation. The 
4 SSS proved feed efficiency. Weight entire, step-by-step program is de- 
+3 ss losses minimized during poor scribed in detail in the advertise- 
me. | === grass periods. ment for cattle raisers reproduced 
c 3. Less set-back at weaning, more _ on the opposite page. 
i uniform calves at weaning. Cyanamid’s Coordinated Feed- 
5 4. Stronger, growthier, upgraded Health Program is sound, practical, 


This folder describes the step-by- 
step Coordinated Feed-Health Pro- 
gram for a beef cow-calf operation. 
It is for distribution to your cus- 
tomers. If you need extra copies, see 
your Cyanamid representative or 
write direct to Cyanamid. 


calves when you sell. 

5. Cows are not suckled down and 
are in better condition for over- 
wintering. 

Controlled creep feeding experi- 

ments with AUREOMYCIN, under typi- 

cal ranch conditions, have shown 
excellent results: 
In a Nebraska trial, calves fed 


proved. Producers will find it easy 
to follow, profit-returning. Feed 
manufacturers and dealers will find 
it an effective new business builder. 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
N. Y. ®@AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 


Your prospective customers are reading the 
advertisement shown here. It appears in 
leading cattle papers. 4,922,000 impressions! 
These customers are also listening to well- 
known Farm Directors tell the benefits of 
this Coordinated Feed-Health Program on 
40 radio stations throughout the country. 
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HOW TO 
RAISE MORE 
QUALITY CALVES THAT 
BUYERS PREFER 


Increase your chances of a bigger calf crop 
and growthy market calves. Follow this 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program with Aureomycin 
in formula feeds, and Cyanamid vaccines. 


tural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company's trademark for chlor- 
tetracycline. 


ing animals, Protein plus vitamin A 
plus minerals plus AUREOMYCIN® 
help cattle resist infection due to 
winter stresses and come through 
strong and vigorous. 

These same ranchers have 
learned that creep feeding calves 
with AUREOMYCIN not only puts on 
fast gains but builds strong, 
growthy calves. 

When you follow the Cyanamid 
Feed-Health Program described be- 
low you take the systematic steps 
needed to knock out disease — and 
send more stocker and feeder calves 
to satisfied buyers. Talk to your 


Dollar returns from a cow-calf oper- 
ation depend on a program geared to 
keep disease out of the herd—before 
calving and all through the calf- 
growing period. 

This means following good man- 
agement practices. It means proper 
feeding at all stages of production. 
It means checking with your veteri- 
narian — regularly. It means main- 
taining a routine vaccination sched- 
ule to meet disease problems in your 
area. It means seeking the advice of 
your agricultural college, extension 
agent or service man. Such a step- 
by-step program is practical, sound 


The tabel instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containin 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


—and it pays off. 


For instance: many ranchers 
know that extra returns can be 
gained by feeding, not just protein, 
but fortified range cubes to winter- 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


1. How to get more strong, healthy calves. 


feed man. Ask him for the special 
folder that describes, in detail, the 
feed-health program for a cow-calf 
operation, or write direct to: Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 


- 


2. Better maintenance for wintering calves and 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


Feed range cubes containing AUREOMYCIN to win- 
tering cows. Cows stay healthier, are better able to 
drop sturdy calves and support them to weaning. 
Vaccinate with CARBOz00® for anthrax; with Clos- 
tridium Hemolyticum Bacterin for red water; with 
LEBAC® for leptospirosis. 


4. Creep feed Aureomycin for low-cost gains, 
At four weeks of age, put calves on creep feeds that 
provide 70 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per head per day. 
This feed gives calves stamina to resist disease, 
helps prevent scours and foot rot, protects calves 
through stresses, assures top calves with extra 
weight and bloom. 


yearlings. When you feed range cubes that pro- 
vide 70 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per head per day, your 
over-wintering calves resist stresses, stay healthy 
and put on more growth per dollar invested. Your 
replacement heifers develop soundly, reach strong, 
vigorous maturity earlier. 


5. Vaccinate to prevent these costly diseases, 
To prevent blackleg, malignant edema and ship- 
ping fever, vaccinate calves with TRI-BAC® at 4 to 
6 months of age; with CARBOZOO to prevent 
anthrax; with LEBAC to prevent leptospirosis; with 
Clostridium Hemolyticum Bacterin to prevent red 
water disease. 


Feed a pasture supplement that supplies 70 mg. of 
AUREOMYCIN to prevent foot rot. Reduce pink-eye 
problems with AUREOMYCIN Powder or SULMET® 
Emulsion. If needed to prevent anaplasmosis, pro- 
vide a feed that supplies 0.5 mg. of AUREOMYCIN 
per pound of body weight daily. 


6. Market more quality calves. When you follow 
the Cyanamid Feed-Health Program outlined here, 
step-by-step, your cow-calf operation benefits all 
the way. You’ll send more top-quality animals to 
market — maintain your reputation as a raiser of 
fast-starting, good-doing stockers and feeders. 


Keep stock thriving in spring and summer, 
+ 


q 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Reminiscence 


Whether we think in terms of a | 
fiscal year or a calendar year, the 
annual convention of the AFMA is 
the highlight of any year. Another | 
such milestone in the feed industry 
has just passed. 

Measured by this association, this | 
was the 53rd. For some it may have | 
been the 43rd, the 33rd, the 23rd, the | 


13th, the third, and for some the first. 

For me it was the 16th. Compared 
to many, 16 meetings are not a large 
number but enough to put one in a 
reflective mood. A lot has happened 
in the feed industry these 16 years. 
And all of it has been talked about 
at these conventions. The official and 
unofficial sessions played an impor- 
tant part in what has happened. 

As a feed official I have been close 


to some of these developments. Oth- 
ers I have been remotely concerned 
with or watched with casual interest. 
Urea had just been introduced and 
firms were “trying” it 16 years ago. 
Its use today is so common as to go 
unnoticed. More recently, dehulled 
soybean meal was experimented with 
for poultry rations. Today most soy- 
bean meal is dehulled as an accepted 
industry practice. These are but two 
things that have been done to fit the 
demands of the industry, an industry 
that began and throughout a great 
part of its existence has been largely 
dependent upon by-products. Prod- 
ucts are now tailored to fit the needs 
of highly specialized feeding pro- 
grams. Alfalfa meal provides another 
examination in this category. 


Age of Drugs 

The age of vitamins has been re- 
placed by the age of drugs and anti- 
biotics, although new vitamins con- 
tinue to appear. Animal protein fac- 
tor supplement was a term that 
emerged in these early meetings but 
was soon dropped in favor of By. 


For that 


sieek new coat... 


. .. include Seagram Solubles 


in your Dog Feeds 


Dogs like it! Nature seems to guide them to dog food enriched with 
Seagram Solubles for that sleek looking coat — a sign of a good diet and a healthy 
dog. This palatable, highly digestible supplement contains all of the 
important proteins, minerals and B-vitamins plus GFF*— vital growth factors — 
so important in a dog’s life. No supplement — within this price range 
— has all of these natural, nutritional benefits. You'll put more efficiency with 
greater economy in your dog feeds by including Seagram Solubles! 


GFF*— Grain Fermentation Factors 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC., Grain Products Division 
375 Park Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 


solubles 


Appropriate carriers and diluents 
and use of dust inhibitors such as 
mineral oil have been considered as 
appropriate problems. Lubricants in 
feed equipment and mechanical aids 
in pelleting feeds further suggest the 
wide range of things of importance 
and problems solved. 

Of major concern has been the rise 
in the use of drugs. This seems all too 
recent because of the impact of fed- 
eral legislation, yet it has been slow- 
ly gaining momentum throughout 
these 16 years. S.Q. was “in the wind” 
at French Lick along with Pluto Wa- 
ter, but the latter isn’t in feed yet. 
Or is it? Sodium sulfate is used in 
some mineral feeds but like charcoal 
its value is debated by those who 
do or do not use these ingredients. 

The use of drugs generally is no 
longer debated. There was a time, 
early in this period, when some man- 
ufacturers were sure “they were not 
for them” and they would “never use 
them.”’ Now almost 50 drugs are offi- 
cially listed and this is by no means 
all. 

A side effect to drugs in feeds is 
the recent interest on the part of 
industry in defining terms that until 
now have been left in the “mystery” 
class, such as concentrate, ration, bal- 
ancer, etc. With this impetus more 
understanding may be possible on 
these and similar points. 


Feed Labeling 


The long awaited study of feed la- 
beling and guarantees may be coming 


| to a head. This has been “sniped at” 


for many years but is now being ap- 
proached in an organized way. 

Feeds have become more special- 
ized during this period and so has 
the feeding. Integration has contrib- 
uted its share but with or without 
integration, large scale broiler, egg, 
pork, dairy and beef operations are 
here to stay. 

The day-to-day operation of the lo- 
cal feed man is now spiced by custom 
mixing, the sale of concentrates and 
the operation of a grain bank. 

Through all of this the AFMA has 
stood and stands as the intercessor 
and partner of the small and large 
producer alike. This has been sup- 
ported by a progressive board of di- 
rectors and backed by an outstanding 
membership. With a well managed 
central office, its activities expand- 
ing to meet the needs of the times, 
the names of Field, Berger and Glen- 
non stand out as champions of prog- 
ress. No other industry can lay claim 
to a more stable growth throughout 
this period. 

This organization and the parallel 
organization of feed control officials 
has made possible working relation- 
ships that are the envy of all. The 
fine spirit of helpfulness and sharing 
that exists among the members of 
this industry is undoubtedly due in 
large part to the long history of per- 
sons working together within AFMA. 


BEMEMBE 


HEART DISEASE 
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Thousands swine worm eggs 
one cubic inch hog lot? 


Swine worms plant more eggs per acre than you could 
drill wheat. But, that’s only part of the problem. Billions 
of those invisible eggs can live in the soil up to seven 


One female large roundworm lays years...just waiting for the chance to grow up in your 
up to 1,400,000* eggs a day... hogs (on your feed) and plant still another bumper crop 
O le nodular worm lays a 
er see 4 Hygromix in the feed is the only worm control method 
5 to 10 thousand eggs... on the market that helps strangle worm loss at the 
One female whipworm lays source. Hygromix kills adult worms and prevents them 
from laying new eggs. The same continuous killing 
up to 5,000 eggs per day. action hits baby worms before they can grow to egg-lay- 


ing maturity. Why fight the problem every now and 
then when you can control it every day with Hygromix? 


*KELLEY, GEORGE W., PH.D., U. OF NEBR. Try it! 
(VETERINARY MEDICINE, VOL. LI, NO. 3, 


P. 97, MARCH 1956) 


. hyg tion products J 
Mokers of STIL BOSOL (diethylstilbestro! premix) Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin By; * Micro-Pen® (special! coated procaine penicillin G) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


%* TOASTED CORN FLAKES %* KIBBLED CORN 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


PHONE 
HI 2-180C 


TELETYPE 
7261 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


outperforms half the price! 


~ 


Low initial cost... low operating cost. 
e Lower power consumption. 
e Powerful fan assures maximum mill capacity. 
e Extra-large, extra-high feed opening. 
e Screens changed instantly, 
safely. ..while mill is running. 
e Super-sharp, hardened steel i 
hammers. 
e Large diameter alloy steel shaft. 
e Self-aligning, dustproof bearings. C. 
. 


HAMMER MILL 


All steel construction. 
Separate, motor driven fan 
(optional). 
e Heavy duty crusher-feeder 
(optional). 


Series 6 
Direct or Belt Drive 
3 Sizes: 20-75 HP 


r 
mail coupon .,. | SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 
for complete details 872 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo 6, N. Y. 


Send FREE copy of Schutte Hammer 
Mill Bulletin No. 6 to: 


Name 


Title 
Company 


Address 


Outside Selling Helps Build 
Business for Alabama Firm 


By Robert H. Brown 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


So it doesn’t pay to maintain out- 
side selling efforts, you say? 

Well, don’t tell it to the folks 
around Reddoch Farm Supply Co. in 
Montgomery, Ala. They’ll never be- 
lieve you. 

They'll tell you that back before 
1946 there was no Reddoch Farm 
Supply Co. as it is known today. 

They'll tell you the story of how 
the company operated under the hat, 
so to speak, of John Reddoch, who 
today heads a company that main- 
tains a downtown corner location, 
just a few blocks from the center of 
everything in the capital of Alabama. 
Today, under one roof, he sells every- 
thing from custom mixed feed to plas- 
tic water pipe for farm use. 

“When we started in business we 
had no store. Actually, the business 
was started by accident. I was sell- 
ing feed to dairies, farmers and oth- 
ers back in those days, operating 
from the car, taking orders and 
making deliveries later. There was 
no warehouse, no nothing. We sold a 
load of feed, went to the feed com- 
pany’s warehouse, picked it up and 
delivered it,” he said. 

Mr. Reddoch lived in his automobile 
in those days. He got to know every- 
one that bought feed. The first thing 
he knew he was booking business in 
such a volume that the firm grew 
rapidly. 

Outside Selling 

Today, three men are still on the 
outside a great part of their time. 
They're out selling because Mr. Red- 
doch learned back in those early days 
the value of outside contacts. 

“We take our time about getting 
out and calling on the customers,” 
Mr. Reddoch said, indicating the 
three men who work in the downtown 
spot. “One of us will be out just 
about every day. If we depended on 
the walk-in trade here, we’d be minus 
some of the business we're getting.” 

This statement was made by Mr. 
Reddoch even though the location 
does a lot of walk-in business be- 
cause of ample parking facilities on 
the sides and to the rear of the 
building. 

“We're located only three blocks 
from the business district, the banks 
and the wholesale houses. People drop 
in because of the parking facilities 
and because we have in stock just 
about everything they will need on a 
farm,” he said, and then he added: 

“If we haven’t got it, we'll get it if 
they'll give us a few minutes.” 

One thing outside selling taught 
him, back in those days before the 
store was opened, was that if a cus- 
tomer wanted something, get it for 
him. 

“Back in the days when we were 
selling exclusively on the outside, 
they’d mention something they need- 
ed, we would take their orders and 
drop by a wholesale house and pick 
it up for them. We learned to never 
say no back in those days,” he added. 

Feed Business 

Feed plays a most important part 
in the operation. Located at the rear 
is a custom mixing plant where feeds 
are prepared. A combination bulk- 
sack delivery truck is used for de- 
liveries, for when dairies and cattle 
farmers expressed an interest in bulk 
deliveries, Mr. Reddoch made the ad- 
dition. 

‘I'd like to have one more of 
these trucks, and may add it some- 
time in the future,” he said. 

The mill uses a Jay Bee mixer in a 
section of the building adjoining a 


truck loading platform, where it is 
possible to move the feed onto trucks 
with a minimum of effort. If the bulk 
truck facilities are to be used, an 
auger, conveyor shuffles the feed into 
the vehicle. 

In order to increase efficiency, and 
to free the bulk truck for delivery 
work, Mr. Reddoch recently added an 
air system (Ripco) to unload hopper 
ears of grain from the railroad sid- 
ing. At one time, the bulk truck was 
used for this work by placing it near 
the hopper car, connecting the auger 
to the car, and then using another 
auger from the truck to the Butler 
bins. 

“We needed the delivery truck at 
just the time the cars came in for 
unloading and that tied up our opera- 
tion. You can’t make a dairy wait 
for deliveries when it is running 
low,” he said. 

What’s the use of going out solicit- 
ing business with the promise of 
prompt delivery, if delivery facilities 
are not available? 

Both grain and pellets are unload- 
ed with this equipment recently add- 
ed. They are pulled 45 ft. from the 
ear along the ground to the air sys- 
tem, which is located under the tanks 
for weather protection. Then, using 
the air lift, the grain and pellets are 
lifted 45 ft. to the top of the bin, 
making a total of 90 ft. 

When grain is brought to the mill 
by truck, the flexible conveyors are 
also used for this purpose, he said. 

One man is able to handle this un- 
loading and do other things around 
the mill, too, but most important is 
the fact that customers are not kept 
waiting for the delivery truck to be- 
come available. 

The mill produces chicken, dairy, 
and calf as well as hog feed in bulk, 
but Mr. Reddoch still has a great 
deal of confidence in sack feed busi- 
ness. 


Bagged Feed Demand 
“There are still a lot of small feed- 
ers in our area that buy feed in sacks. 
They are urban people who have just 
a few head of cattle, some hogs and 


MATERIAL HANDLING SYSTEM— 
The new air system shown below the 
bins in this photo frees a bulk de- 
livery truck to serve customers of 
the Reddoch Farm Supply Co. in 
Montgomery, Ala. Pellets and grain 
may be drawn a distance of 45 ft. 
from hopper railroad car to the vac- 
uum system, then by air to the top 
of the bins for an additional 45 ft., 
making a total movement of 90 ft. 
The air system is located beneath the 
Butler bins for weather protection. 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products | 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you'll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. © PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division g | 

1429 Walnut Street | 

FREE = Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 

= (send Paco sample C send Natico sample | 

for sample O 2-02. O 2-02. 
4 O O 2b. 

mail this coupon now : 
50-Ib. 50-Ib. 

Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding . U 0 | 

products. Fill in coupon and attach to your : NAME | 

company letterhead. We'll send you free samples 2 COMPANY. | 

of Paco and/or Natico America’s finest ADDRESS. | 

products for farm feeding! | 

CITY ZONE STATE. | 
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SELLIN' SAM 


10 o'clock appointment!" 


“l'll bet that feed salesman's still sitting in the lobby waiting for that 


simply do not find it practical to buy 
in bulk,” he said. 

Also there are still a lot of large 
users who want it bagged. 

“We're selling a diversified market 
in this area. It includes everything 
from dairy cattle to poultry. The feed 
business is competitive and it takes 
outside selling to keep the orders 
coming in. People like the contacts 
with our men, and, as I said, if we 
don’t have what they want we try 
to get it for them,” he continued. 

For instance, when plastic pipe 
came in demand for extending water 
systems on farms, the company had 
some requests for it. It was secured. 
Today, yards of the pipe are kept in 
stock on the sales floor. 

Saddles also are in demand in the 
Montgomery area for this is cattle 
country, and ranches dot the sur- 
roundings. Cattlemen use a lot of 
saddies in looking after their live- 
stock. 

Customers started asking for sad- 
dles and the next thing Mr. Reddoch 
knew they were in the saddle busi- 
ness, too. All because the customers 
asked for them. 

Hungry for Information 

A survey made recently showed 
one thing the farmers expected most 
from their feedman, or supplier, and 
that was information. One of the 
best ways to pass out the desired in- 
formation is to see the problem first 
hand on the farm, which is another 
reason Mr. Reddoch likes to have 
someone on the outside. 

Anyway, the tremendously big 
“building standing on the street cor- 
ner in downtown Montgomery is a 
pretty good example of the business 
outside selling built. 


Ground Limestone, 


Urea Speed Gains 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Adding 
small amounts of ground limestone 
and urea to corn silage can speed 
gains of feedlot cattle, according to 
Dr. Hugh E. Henderson, extension 
beef cattle specialist at Michigan 
State University here. 

He said that heifers fed treated 
corn silage in experiments last year 
at the Ohio State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station gained 11% faster 
than similar heifers fed untreated si- 
lage. 

Steers fed high-moisture ground 
ear corn with only limestone added 
gained 14% faster than similar steers 
fed untreated high-moisture ground 
ear corn, Dr. Henderson reports. 

“Cattle researchers believe that 
the added gains from ground lime- 
stone and urea additions come from 
an increase in organic acid content 
of the feeds,” says the Michigan 
State University specialist. “The good 
result of these faster gains is a lower 
feed cost per 100 lb. of gain. This 
more than pays for the cost of the 
limestone and urea added. 

“In the experimental work, the 
limestone and urea were added to the 
corn silage by sprinkling the materi- 
als on top of loader mixed with the 
silage as it was blown into the silo. 

“Ear corn was picked for the high- 
moisture corn experiment when the 
kernel moisture was about 36%. The 
ear corn was ground with a burr mill 
and blown into a concrete stave silo. 

“The limestone was added by 
sprinkling it over the loads of ground 
ear corn, and extra water was added 
through a hose at the blower.” 


USDA Says Iron 
In Wash Water 
Causes Egg Spoilage 

WASHINGTON—The rate and ex- 
tent of egg spoilage are increased by 
washing eggs in water that contains 
a high concentration of iron—5 to 10 
parts per million in solution—accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This discovery by scientists of 
USDA's Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice helps solve a mystery that has 
plagued egg producers for years— 
why washing seems to increase spoil- 
age in some instances, but not in 
others. 

Research shows that wash water 
containing excess iron carries this 
iron through the shell and shell mem- 
brane into the inner egg tissue. Here, 
iron reverses the protective action of 
an egg’s conalbumin—the iron-bind- 
ing protein in egg white—and accel- 
erates spoilage. 

Earlier studies showed that conal- 
bumin normally protects eggs from 
the Pseudomonas family of bacteria 
—prevaient cause of spoilage. Conal- 
bumin chemically binds normal 
amounts of naturally occurring iron, 
making it unavailable to these micro- 
organisms, which need iron for 
growth. 

The detrimental effect of excess 
iron was found in laboratory studies 
by Dr. John A. Garibaldi, chemist, 
and Henry G. Bayne, bacteriologist, 
at USDA's Western Utilization Re- 
search Laboratory, Albany, Cal. Dr. 
Garibaldi had previously reported the 
importance of conalbumin in protect- 
ing eggs against spoilage. 

Field tests at several egg farms 
near Albany confirmed the laboratory 
findings. At one farm, spoilage was 
slight—1% or less—in eggs washed 
in well water containing less than 
one part per million of soluble iron. 
At another farm, however, spoilage 
mounted to 6% a few weeks after 
eggs were washed in well water con- 
taining 5 to 10 parts per million of 
iron. 

Bacteria used in the tests—Pseudo- 
monas fluorescens and Pseudomonas 
ovalis—cause spoilage known as flu- 
orescent sour (commonly called 
pseudomonas rot) in shell eggs. This 
common type of spoilage can be de- 
tected by candling eggs with ultra- 
violet lamps, which reveal the bright, 
blue-green fluorescent pigments ex- 
creted by the bacteria during growth. 

Scientists have known for many 
years that washing eggs increased 
risk of spoilage. But, lacking basic 
knowledge of the cause and control 
of bacterial growth in eggs, they have 
not agreed on how to avoid spoilage. 
Common practice on most egg farms 
is to machine-wash all eggs—not just 
dirty ones—to eliminate time-con- 
suming sorting. 


LIQUID PROPORTIONER — The 
“Auto-Medic,” a device for automati- 
cally placing medication in the drink- 
ing water of poultry and livestock 
in a predetermined proportion, is 
shown here. Manufactured by Mat- 
tox & Moore, Inc., the “Auto-Medic” 
will be distributed nationally by the 
Anderson Box Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Auto-Medic Franchise 
To Anderson Box Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Anderson 
Box Co., Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed exclusive national distributor 
for the “Auto-Medic” liquid propor- 
tioner by Mattox & Moore, Inc. 

The “Auto-Medic” is a device for 
automatically placing medication in 
the drinking water of poultry and 
livestock in a predetermined propor- 
tion. 

The proportioner is activated by 
the water pressure in the line. The 
amount of medication in the water 
adjusts automatically and proportion- 
ately to the flow of water. There are 
no pumps, valves or electricity, offi- 
cials noted. 

Anderson Box Co. will distribute 
the “Auto-Medic” through its nation- 
al sales organization and its network 
of branch warehouses. 


Extend Aid Program 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that, because of continued shortage 
of feed due to drouth last year, the 
emergency livestock feed sales pro- 
gram has been extended through 
June 30 for eligible producers in 25 
counties in Utah, previously desig- 
nated under the program. The cut- 
off date for assistaance had been 
April 30. 

Under this program, producers in 
designated emergency areas, such as 
the 25 Utah counties, may buy gov- 
ernment-owned feed grains at cur- 
rent support prices to provide feed 
for livestock. 


Yours, when its formulated with Sunflower Brand . 
‘soybean meal! Item: Sunflower Brand starts with 
the best soybeans grown. Item: we “cook” them by _ 
a special process to develop highest. palatibility — 
and digestibility. Item: Guaranteed OVER 4 


! 


Kansas Soya 


| dependable on-time delivery from our mill to yours. 
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Progress Reported 
In Processing of 


Beta-Carotene 


WASHINGTON—Improvements in 
the processing of beta-carotene, a 
source of vitamin A for livestock and 
poultry, have been made through a 
new fermentation technique de- 
veloped by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture scientists, USDA announced. 

This technique has more than 
tripled beta-carotene yields—from a 


1957 rate (in USDA research) of 
05% of total solids produced to 
1.7%. Also, USDA said, the beta- 


carotene contained in the solids ob- 
tained by the new technique has an 
improved storage life and can be 
added to livestock and poultry feeds 
as a source of vitamin A. 

Major changes in the process, de- 
veloped at USDA’s Northern Utiliza- 
tion Laboratory, Peoria, Ill., include 
using more efficient strains of a caro- 
tene-producing mold and adding a de- 
odorized kerosene to the nutrient 
solution, or medium, on which the 
mold grows. 

“The newest beta-carotene medium 
contains acid-hydrolyzed corn and 
soybean meal, thiamine hydrochloride, 
animal fat and vegetable oil, deter- 
gent, beta-ionone and deodorized ker- 
osene,” USDA said. “Thiamine hydro- 
chloride is a form of 
which the molds require. The kero- 
sene is primarily responsible for the 
yield increase.” 

The influence of kerosene hydro- 
carbons on beta-carotene production 
was reported at the recent 61st an- 
nual meeting of the American Soci- 
ety for Microbiology in Chicago by 
Alex Ciegler, George E. N. Nelson 
and Harlow H. Hall of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service's Northern 
Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division, Peoria, II. 

“Northern Division research, re- 
lated to that reported in Chicago, 
showed how to obtain sixfold increase 
in the practical storage life of fer- 
mentation - produced beta - carotene,” 
USDA said. “In one method Dr. 
Ciegler added a preservative to the 
fermentation medium or to the dried 
solids. In another, the dried solids 
were suspended in vegetable oil for 
protection from oxidation. 

“Carotene,” the department said, 
“occurs naturaily as-an orange-yellow 
pigment in plant and animal tissue. 
It is extracted from plant sources 
or synthesized chemically and added 
to poultry and livestock feeds as a 
source of pigment and vitamin A, re- 
quired by all animals. It is converted 
to the vitamin in the animal liver. 
Carotene is also used in pharmaceu- 
ticals and to color and enrich foods. 

“A high-potency carotene supple- 
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ment, low in fiber, is needed in for- 
mulating mixed feeds—especially for 
poultry,” USDA said. “Scientists at 
the Northern Division are conducting 
research to develop an industriaily 
practical process that would use the 
carotene-producing abilities of cer- 
tain molds. 

“Their first success came in 1957 
with the practical application of a 
technique for mating microorganisms. 
Ralph F. Anderson and C. W. Hessel- 
tine found that certain strains of the 
mold Blakeslea trispora can be grown 
together to yield beta-carotene in 
proportions of dry matter that ex- 
ceed the proportion in ordinary plant 
materials. The mating phenomenon 
Dr. Anderson applied had been re- 
ported earlier by the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station.” 

In the Northern Division process, 
a grain-based medium is fermented 
by the mated molds in aerated fer- 
mentors, USDA _ explained. Solids 
that contain carotene are harvested 
by filtration and dried. 
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WINS MORE CUSTOMERS | 
...MORE REPEAT SALES! 
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| NEW 
| NECTARIZED 


CALF-PAB 


When Dairymen smell new NEC- 
TARIZED Blatchford's Calf-Pab's 
delicious aroma, they want to buy 
it. When they see how their calves 
go for its extra smackin’' good milk 


Write for Free Nectarized Display Now! 


fOr ds Main Plant and Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 


Midwest Plant: Des Moines, lowe 
| “The Name You Can Trust in Specialty Feeds” 


flavor—they come back for more! 
Their calves eat better, grow better. 
Low cost... proved high quality 

. Calf-Pab gives you a high 
mark-up profit. 


LAST 


EATER PROFITS 
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CORN SHELLERS 


LONGER ... COST LESS TO OPERATE 


Bryant Corn Shellers give you Fast... Efficient . . . Low Cost Shelling... FAST 
is the word for it . . . 800 to 1600 bu. of shelled corn per hour of machine picked 


BRYANT 
CORN SHELLERS 
ARE MADE IN 
FIVE SIZES 
WITH CAPACITIES 
RANGING FROM 


picked or 


200 TO 1600 
BU. PER HR. a 15% to 

Sheller! 
A SIZE FOR 


EVERY NEED! 


use 


Bryant No. 30 Coarse Crusher will give you 


The Bryant Coarse Crusher, made in three sizes, 
30°", and 36°" to meet al! requirements, and 
ahead of your sheller to protect sheller from 
tramp iron, stones and other foreign material, will 
also increase the capacity of your sheller. Breaks 


corn with the Bryant No. 40 Sheller. This simple one-motor machine shells machine 


snapped corn with shucks, cleans the shelled corn and blows cobs and 


dirt up to 300 feet. The Bryant Corn Sheller’s rugged construction and compact design 
plus low maintenance, make it an outstanding machinery buy. 


Bryant Coarse Crusher can be mounted on sheller hopper and driven by separate 
motor or from sheller shaft. Extra long shaft is not required. 


25% Capacity Increase on your Corn 


up the ears for faster, smoother 
shelling. Three sizes handle from 


1,000 to 2,000 bu per hour. 


1504 TENTH AVENUE PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
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Elwood Swanson, Turlock, Calif., feeds nf-180 to 150,000 market turkeys with “excellent results.” 


Protect your interest turkey 


contracts from start to finish 


REPORT ON nf-180 
PROTECTIVE FEEDING 
FOR MEAT BIRDS 


If you’re financing turkeys, you have an im- 
portant stake in those birds until they reach 
the processor. And many things can threaten 
your interest. Subclinical infections, for exam- 


ple, can be a constant drag on performance. And there is always the 


chance of a disease outbreak. If a disease outbreak should occur, your 
customer is in for serious losses from stunting and reduced feed effi- 
ciency . . . even if he manages to treat in time to hold down mortality. 
With nf-180 protective feeding, you protect your customers (and your 
financial interest) against severe losses. This report tells how. 


KeitH LANGMO, a Paynesville, Minn., feed 
dealer (he’s pictured on the opposite page) 
says: “Without any question, nf-180 is the 
best single drug for turkeys... and it saves 
a few ulcers for me, too.” 


The reason nf-180 saves ulcers for Keith 
Langmo is because it protects his invest- 
ment in financing turkeys. It reduces his 
risk ... increases his peace-of-mind. As Keith 
Langmo says, “When you get disease in a 
house, you run the risk of it spreading 
throughout the whole flock. Any time you 
can do anything within economic reality to 
reduce that disease problem, you’re doing 
something real good. Many times we’d take 
a real licking if we didn’t have it.” 

In addition to reducing risk, nf-180 pro- 
tective feeding makes for happy customers 
by improving feed performance. It reduces 
early mortality, gets birds off to a faster 
start, improves feed efficiency. 


The principle behind nf-180 protective 
feeding is this: nf-180 prevents and con- 
trols an extremely wide range of turkey 
diseases — more turkey diseases, in fact, 
than any other drug. It protects against 
typhoid, pullorum, paracolon, paratyphoid, 
C.R.D., blue comb, hexamitiasis, synovitis, 
ulcerative enteritis and blackhead. 


In addition, nf-180 cleans out the intes- 
tinal tract...clears up the many hidden 
stresses and subclinical infections that hold 
everyday feed performance down. It pre- 
vents constant disease drag from building 
up and triggering serious troubles. In most 
cases, a regular nf-180 protective feeding 
program costs your customers far less than 
treating troubles as they occur. You'll bene- 
fit, too, with fewer service calls and fewer 
complaints. 


Here’s what to do; Add nf-180 to your 


starting mash at a rate to provide 100 grams 
furazolidone per ton of total ration. Recom- 
mend this nf-180 fortified ration throughout 
the starting period — including the first 
week on range. 


Then, it is equally important to see that 
nf-180 protection is continued during the 
growing-finishing period ... because if you 
are financing turkeys, that’s when you have 
considerable money tied up in feed. 


During this period, though, we don’t feel 
we can make a specific feeding recommen- 
dation covering all situations. The need for 
nf-180 protection varies from farm to farm 
and area to area. You can recommend an 
nf-180 protective program to fit the indi- 
vidual feeder, based on local past history 
and disease problems. Here are 3 programs 
that are used successfully by many feed men, 
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¢ Where blackhead, hexamitiasis, paracolon, 
and paratyphoid are problems, a 2-lb-per- 
ton level of nf-180 (100 grams furazolidone) 
fed continuously gives dependable results. 


¢ Where blackhead, hexamitiasis, paracolon 
and paratyphoid are not likely problems, a 
1-lb. level of nf-180 (50 grams furazolidone) 
protects against stress setbacks and a wide 
range of other diseases. 


¢ Where disease is not a constant threat, 
growers report good results using the nf-180 
week-a-month plan. A ration containing 2 
Ibs. of nf-180 (100 grams furazolidone) — 
fed 1 week out of 4 — cleans up birds, fights 
stresses, knocks out disease organisms be- 
fore they can build up and cause trouble. 


When your servicemen are called out to 
farms to check on flock troubles, nf-180 
should be the first drug they turn to if they 
suspect something is wrong. nf-180’s wide- 
range effectiveness stands the best chance 
of stopping the trouble. Even when the 
major problem is diagnosed, it is important 
to remember that diseases seldom attack 
singly. nf-180 — in addition to stopping the 
primary trouble — is also effective against 
a host of secondary problems. 


The best way to predict how your cus- 
tomers will like nf-180 protective feeding is 


John Ash's son, Bob, was this year’s Reserve Sweepstakes 
winner at the National Dressed Turkey show, 


to see what present users say about it. In 
these excerpts from tape-recorded inter- 
views, nf-180 users answer some common 
questions about protective feeding: 


How do you use nf-180 
for best results? 

Water SCHWEDLER, Portland, Oregon, 
hatcheryman, uses the following nf-180 pro- 
gram for the 65,000 birds he grows out him- 
self... and also recommends it to his poult 
customers: “The first 10 days, we start 
poults on a prestarter containing a 2-lb. level 
of nf-180. Then we go toa 1-lb. level through 
the rest of the 7 to 8-week starter period, 
making sure we leave the nf-180 in until the 
birds settle down on range. After that, we 
use a periodic once-a-month feeding.” 

Joun AsuH, Ashkum, IIl., is a 25-year 
veteran in the turkey business. He says: 
“Tt is absolutely essential that our starter 
feed contain nf-180. We feed the 2-lb. level 


continuously for the first 8 weeks. After 
that, we feel you can delete it for short 
periods if you’re careful to observe the birds 
and conditions. If you see trouble approach- 
ing, get nf-180 back in there again.” 


Does nf-180 live up to its claims? 
ELwoop Swanson, owner of Westlock Turkey 
Breeding Farms, Turlock, Calif., grows out 
150,000 turkeys a year in addition to rais- 
ing 12,000 to 16,000 breeders. He replies: 
“nf-180 works! It must work, because we’re 
getting excellent turkeys. I feel nf-180 is 
doing a real swell job for us.” 


Don AND JERRY WHARTON, partners in a 
Sacramento, Calif., turkey hatchery, recall: 
“One of your representatives told us about 
nf-180. He said it was something that was 
going to help all of us. At the time, we 
thought it was just salesmen’s enthusiasm. 
But the following year we tried it on a small 
scale. It was so effective we now recommend 
nf-180 to all our customers. I’d say 90% 
of the 1,200,000 poults we put out are start- 
ed on nf-180.” 


What specific benefits have you 
noticed from nf-180? 
KeitH LANGMo, who you met on the oppo- 
site page, says: “‘nf-180 keeps birds in con- 
dition. It helps them build up resistance. It 
makes the bird stronger. Keeps the bird 
healthy. Keeps the intestinal walls in condi- 
tion so the birds can absorb the nutrients.” 


How does nf-180 compare 
with other drugs? 
Pau BANDEL, Rochester, Minn., has raised 
4,000-5,000 turkeys a year for 31 years. He 
says: “There are many good drugs, but I 
would definitely say nf-180 is one of the 
very top products put out to help turkeys.” 


KEITH LANGMo adds: “I would say that, 
without any question, nf-180 is the best 
single drug for turkeys. If I had to pick the 
one drug that did the most for our opera- 
tion, I’d pick nf-180.” 


Hatcherymen Don and Jerry Wharton report 90% of their 
customers start their poults on nf-180. 


How do you feel about the 
cost of nf-180? 
Don AND JERRY WHARTON: “Why, com- 
pared to what a fella could lose, the cost 
of nf-180 is nil. It’s just nothing!” 


Keith Langmo says: “nf-180 keeps the birds in condition... 
and it saves a few ulcers for me, too.” 


PauL BANDEL agrees. He says: “Some 
people ask, ‘Why do you use nf-180? That 
costs money.’ Well, I say, ‘nf-180 has paid 
off in dollars and cents.’ I have to foot the 
bills, and I’m convinced nf-180 does pay 
and pay good!” 


How would you like to raise 
turkeys without nf-180? 
KeitH Lancmo: “I wouldn’t like to. I im- 
agine I could, but it would make our job 
more difficult. nf-180 is one of the things 

that make your job a little easier.” 


PAUL BANDEL: “I'd hate to raise turkeys 
without it! I feel more relaxed .. . less help- 
less with nf-180 in my feed.” 


Get in touch with your Hess & Clark sales- 
man. He can answer any questions you may 
have...and can get you started on an 
nf-180 protective feeding program. 


These informative selling aids 
help acquaint customers with 
nf-180 protective feeding 


By starting an nf-180 protective feeding program 
now, you'll profit from powerful selling support. The 
4-page folder shown here is currently running as an 
insert in leading turkey magazines. It also makes an 
informative handout piece for your store. The nf-180 
Profit Pointer dial en- 
ables you and your cus- ar , 
tomers to quickly dial 
the correct nf-180 level 
for treating specific 
diseases. 


fi Controls more poultry problems 
” than any other drug 


TREATMENT 


HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, Ohio 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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John Shirk Lemar Moree 


Daffin Announces 


Sales Appointments 


LANCASTER, PA.—Four new 
district sales managers have been ap- 
pointed by Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., division of Daffin Corp. 

The appointments, part of the 
firm’s expanded sales operations, 
were announced as follows by G. E. 
Sprackling, director of Feedmobile 
marketing: 

John S. Shirk, Lititz, Pa., formerly 
Daffin marketing administrative man- 
ager, has been appointed district man- 
ager of Feedmobile sales in north- 


Sanford Wood 


John Coyne 


eastern Ohio, northern and eastern 
Pennsylvania, northern New Jersey 
and New York state. A graduate of 
Princeton University, Mr. Shirk had 
been associated with American Air- 
lines for 11 years in sales and sales 
management posts. He joined Daffin 
in 1956. 

Lamar H. Moree, Ashburn, Ga., has 
been named district manager in Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, southern 
Georgia and Florida. A former Daffin 
mobile sales representative in Geor- 
gia and a practicing veterinarian, Dr. 
Moree also owned and operated a 
Daffin mobile feed processing serv- 
ice. He is a veterinary graduate of 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He 
joined the Daffin firm in 1958. 

H. Sanford Wood, Tulsa, Okla., 
is now district manager in the Oma- 
ha district (eastern Colorado, west- 
ern Kansas, Nebraska and western 
Iowa). Mr. Wood attended Muskogee 
(Okla.) Junior College and was for- 
merly a district manager for the 
Sonotone Corp of New York in the 
Tulsa area. He joined Daffin as a 
sales representative in 1958. 

John B. Coyne, Dallas, Texas, is 
district manager in the Texas-Okla- 
homa area. He has been with the 
firm as a representative since 1959. 
Mr. Coyne formerly was in charge 
of sales promotion for detergents for 
Lever Bros. and Monsanto Chemical 
Co., and had previously supervised 
administration of Army intelligence 
tests for the U.S. Civil Service. 


Fuller Co. Appointment 


CATASAUQUA, PA.—The appoint- 
ment of R. Kirk Booker as sales 
representative was announced here 
by Fuller Co. 

Mr. Booker will be primarily con- 
cerned with sales and service of 
Fuller pneumatic conveying and proc- 
ess equipment in the southern divi- 
sion’s Houston office, and will re- 
port to Joseph R. Perry, branch 
manager. 


EVERYWHERE 


YOU 


it pays BIG to stock, display, 
promote PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 
—the largest selling eggshell 
material in the world. 


FOR POULTRY 


PURE CRUSHED 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
ALABAMA 


POULTRYMEN 


PICK 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND 1s a best-seller every month in the 


year. That's because this ideal eggsheli material ts tried, tested, 


proved. It definitely helps poultrymen get top production of 
stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring highest prices in 


the market. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means that you can 
always count on steady sales, fast turnovers, good profits. And 


we help to keep customers coming your way with consistent 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publications and on more 


than 70 radio stations. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


Nitrate, Nitrite 
Research Underway 


URBANA, ILL.—University of. Ll- 
linois beef cattle scientists are con- 
ducting basic research to determine 
what connection vitamin A deficiency 
may have to feed high in nitrates 
and nitrites. 

Dr. A. L. Neumann, head of the 
beef cattle section, explains that vita- 
min A deficiencies are occurring in 
feeder cattle even though their ra- 
tions provide adequate amounts of 
carotene. Dr. Neumann says he feels 
nitrites may be slowing up the rate 
of conversion of carotene into vita- 
min A and causing the deficiencies. 

To describe this relationship, Dr. 
Neumann explains that thick plant- 
ing rates and heavy nitrogen fer- 
tilization of corn increase the amount 
of nitrate in the corn plant. When 
cattle eat corn silage high in ni- 
trates, their bodies absorb the ni- 
trate, he said. Then the nitrates 
change to nitrites within the body. 

These nitrites have the ability to 
destroy carotene in the blood stream. 
“Therefore it is possible that cattle 
receiving adequate supplies of caro- 
tene can develop vitamin A-deficiency 
symptoms if they are also receiving 
too much nitrate in their feed,” Dr. 
Neumann pointed out. 

To learn more about this angle, 
Dr. Neumann and his co-worker, G. 
F. Smith, are currently feeding steers 
corn silage made last fall from four 
different fields: Field 1—heavy nitro- 
gen fertilization — thick planting 
rate; field 2—normal nitrogen—thick 
planting rate; field 3—heavy nitro- 
gen—normal planting rate, and field 
4—normal nitrogen—normal plant- 
ing rate. 

Dr. Neumann explains that thick 
planting rates increased the amount 
of nitrates in the silage about as 
much as heavy fertilization did. 


—_ 


Oregon Group Names 


Committees, Chairmen 


PORTLAND, ORE. —- Permanent 
committees to serve the 1961-62 
term were announced here by James 
McDowell, president, Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn. Those appointed 
will continue in service until the an- 
nual association meeting slated for 
mid-March, 1962. 

Committees and chairman for each 
include: Feed advisory, Dwight How- 
ell; legislative, Ed Wyss; member- 
ship, Rod Wissler; garden supply 
trade show, Wes Hamilton; animal 
nutrition conference, William Eggi- 
mann; scholarship, Fenn Emerson; 
group insurance, Stan Cellers; state 
industrial insurance, Hal Hardin: 
fertilizer, Gene Kokko; ag-chem, Lee 
Sturges; transportation, Dick Crab- 
tree; Oregon Seed Council, Glen 
Fravel; warehouse practices, Bob 
Cole; legislative, Barney Kirsch; seed 
certification and seed laboratory, de- 
partment of agriculture, commodity 
commissions and association, Stan 
Cellers, and seed convention, R. R. 
Rodgers. 


ROSS 


Grain STORAGE 
TANKS 
Exclusive features 

_ proved in field-use 
make them a | 

Better Buy— 


for detailed bulletin 
ROSS EQUIPMENT COMP 
Springfield, Ohio 
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OYSTER SHELL 


While weaker animals seek the shade, cattle and 
poultry fed Capstress keep right on eating under 
extremes of temperature. It is a water-dispersible 
vitamin A product for use in water or feed. It is 
built to meet specific stress conditions: heat, 
disease or deficiency. It is the ideal product for 
the new therapeutic, supplemental feeding of 
vitamin A now being recommended by prominent 
nutritionists. 
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the feed 


In the water 
Capstress is the A they need 


Full information and test data available. Write 
Technical Service Bureau, Nopco Chemical Company, 
Newark, N.J. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. ® 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. «© Richmond, Calif. « Cedartown, Ga. e London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. « Corbeil, France e Sydney, Australia 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D,niacin, calcium pantothenate, 
enzymes and other products 
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Feeding Pigs With Emphasis 


On Production of 


Quality Carcasses 


“A compromise in ration formulation may be 
necessary between finishing rations that give 
maximum rate of gain and feed efficiency 
and those that give maximum carcass quality." 


Carcass characteristics in pigs are 
related to the breeding, feeding and 
management program. In Canada, 
rail grading of hog carcasses is prac- 


ticed and there is a considerable price | 


spread between grade A, B and C car- 
casses. Including the $3 premium on 
a grade A carcass, a 150 lb. carcass 
of this grade will bring $4.50 more 
than a grade B carcass or $7.50 more 
than a grade C carcass of equivalent 
weight. It is evident that where a 
differential return such as this exists, 
the production of pigs low in back- 
fat, of reasonable length and in a 
desirable weight range has a definite 
monetary incentive. 

In experiments at the University 
of Alberta the following feeding 
methods are among those that have 
been used in an attempt to influence 
carcass quality: 

(1) Feeding diluted or low energy 
rations in the finishing period from 
approximately 110 to 200 lb. live- 
weight. 

(2) Restriction of feed intake in 
the finishing period. 

(3) Use of varying energy-protein 
ratios in the growing and finishing 
periods. 

(4) Use of feed additives. 

As the type of pig being produced 
has a major bearing on carcass qual- 
ity, studies have been in progress for 
several years to compare breeds, 
strains and crosses in their ability to 
tolerate different formulations in fin- 
ishing rations and to study genotypic, 
nutritional and environmental inter- 
actions that may exist. 

In carcass studies at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta data are obtained on 
shoulder and backfat thickness, area 


By Dr. J. P. Bowland 
University of Alberta 


of loin muscle, length, belly grade, 
carcass weight, dressing percentage 
and other related characteristics. As 
the weight at which a pig is market- 
ed is under the control of the pro- 
duter, no reference will be made in 
this report to the influence of car- 
cass weight on fatness and other car- 
cass measurements except to indicate 
that the Canadian grading system 
has a weight range of 135 to 170 lb. 
for grade A carcasses (warm weight, 
head on). Length is a highly herit- 
able character and therefore easily 
changed by selection and breeding 
in pigs. In addition, it is probably of 
much less importance than lean to fat 
ratios in carcasses so that length of 
carcasses will be given no further 
consideration. 

DILUTION OF FINISHING RA- 
TIONS—The objective of feeding low 
energy or diluted rations to finishing 
pigs is to reduce the energy intake, 
hence the rate of gain, and to pro- 
duce carcasses with less fat in rela- 
tion to lean. The theory behind such 
a practice is that a pig must first 
meet its maintenance requirements, 
followed by gains in muscle tissue 
with the fattening process being de- 
pendent up surpluses of energy. As a 
pig has a strongly inherited tendency 
to fatten it probably does not follow 
this pattern exactly. 

It is also apparent that for such a 
system to work a pig must be lim- 
ited in its ability to consume feed, 
i.e. it cannot increase feed intake to 
compensate for the reduced energy 
level of the ration. The data in Table 
1 demonstrate that finishing pigs 
generally do not eat enough of a low 
energy ration to equalize energy in- 


TABLE 1. Use of Diluents 


in Pig Finishing Rations 


Barley— 


take obtained from a high energy ra- 
tion so that the dilution of finishing 
rations will actually reduce energy 
intake. This statement does not apply 
to all types of diluents and it does 
not apply if the rations are pelleted. 

As efficiency of feed utilization is 
normally reduced by low energy ra- 
tions, the use of diluted rations to im- 
prove the quality of carcasses can be 
justified only if the diluent is suffi- 
ciently cheap so as not in increase 
the over-all cost of production. On 
the basis of several years’ trials with 
several types of diluents in finishing 
rations, the use of 25 to 35% oats, 
and in some cases high-quality ground 
hay, seem to be the most useful 
methods of improving carcass quality 
without increasing costs too severe- 
ly. In areas where ground corn cobs 
or some other cheap diluent is avail- 
able, they might serve a similar pur- 
pose. With the relatively low cost of 
barley and wheat in western Canada, 
extensive dilution of rations cannot 
be generally recommended. 


RESTRICTION OF FEED IN- 
TAKE—Restriction of feed intake in 
the finishing period has the same ob- 
jective as dilution of finishing rations, 
namely, to lower energy intake and 
thus to improve the lean to fat ratio 
in the pig carcass. There is one major 
difference between the two proce- 
dures. Low energy finishing rations 
almost always result in lowered effi- 
ciency of feed conversion whereas 
limited restriction of feed intake may 
actually improve efficiency of feed 
utilization in comparison with full 
feeding. As less available energy is 
required to produce lean as compared 
to fat, the leaner carcasses of the pigs 
fed restricted rations should be as- 
sociated with improved efficiency of 
feed utilization. The results of an ex- 
periment on restricted feeding at the 
University of Alberta are given in 


Dr. John P. Bowland 


AUTHOR — Dr. Bowland is a 1945 
graduate of the University of Mani- 
toba with a major in agriculture. He 
received his master of science degree 
from Washington State University, 
Pullman, Wash., in 1947 and a Ph.D. 
degree in biochemistry and animal 
husbandry from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1949. 

Dr. Bowlend became a member of 
the staff of the University of Alberta 
in 1949 and has been in charge of the 
swine research program as well as 
teaching in the field of animal nutri- 
tion and swine production. He is at 
present associate professor of animal 
husbandry in the department of ani- 
mal science. 

In 1958 he was made a fellow of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. From August, 
1959, to August, 1960, he was on sa- 
battical leave and spent eight months 
at the National Institute for Research 
in Dairying at Shinfield, near Read- 
ing, England, where he worked on 
copper metabolism in pigs. The re- 
mainder of the leave was spent visit- 
ing various institutions and touring 
western Europe and the British Isles. 


(2) Allowed to self-feed one hour 
twice each day. 
(3) Allowed continuous access to 


self-feeders. 

The ration fed was predominantly 
barley with 25% wheat, 9% oats, a 
protein supplement of soybean oil 
meal and fishmeal and with vitamins, 
minerals and antibiotic supplement. 
Details of all current experiments are 
reported each year in the annual 
Feeders’ Day bulletin from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 


Table 2. In this experiment finishing The moderate restriction of feed 
y placing barley | pigs were: 
intake using a normal energy level in 
Number of pigs ..... RRR Laer 9 12 is (1) Allowed to self-feed one hour | the finishing ration seems to offer 
Average initial weight, Ib. Wi 107 112 each day. much more promise than dilution of 
Average final weight, Ib. ..... 199 196 197 
Average daily gain, Ib. an 1.68 1.50 1.37 
Average daily feed intake, Ib. eee en 7.4 6.8 7.5 TABLE 4. Summary of Energy-Protein Study Using High Fat Levels in the Rations 
Average fat (shoulder, back, loin), in 1.51 1.40 1.34 Feed Av. backfat 
GF tale, 3.66 4.01 3.92 Ration Ne. of Av. daily Av. daily required (shoulder, 
Supp. fat Protein pigs gain, feed, per ib. max. loin) area, 
% % ib. Ib. gain, Ib. in. sq. in. 
TABLE 2. Restricted Feeding During the Finishing Period ens 
0 14 12 1.06 3.3 3.16 1.9 3.0 
Feeding method Once a day Twice a day Self-fed 0 18 12 1.46 4.0 2.74 1.7 3.6 
0 22 12 1.42 4.0 2.85 1.7 3.4 
OF 24 24 24 15 14 12 1.24 3.0 2.39 2.2 3.1 
Average initial weight, Ib. 105 it 15 18 12 1.54 3.3 2.17 2.1 3.5 
Average final weight, Ib. 194 196 195 15 22 12 1.52 3.4 2.26 2.0 3.4 
Average daily gain, Ib. .........- 1.37 1.83 1.94 30 14 12 1.45 2.8 1.95 2.2 3.1 
Average daily feed intake, Ib. ... 2.00.66. ecuee 4.9 6.4 7.4 30 18 12 1.50 2.8 1.84 2.1 3.4 
Feed required per !b. gain, Ib. 3.54 3.51 3.91 30 22 12 1.62 2.9 1.77 2.0 3.5 
Average fat (shoulder, back, loin), in. ..........- 1.25 1.40 1.49 
GF tale, 3.48 3.49 3.40 
TABLE 5. Comparison of Different Breeds or Crosses of Pigs 
TABLE 3. Energy-Protein Relationships in Pig Rations York. x Tamworth x 
Breed or cross Yorkshire (Lacombe-York.) (Lacombe-York.) 
Ration HEHP HELP LEHP LELP 
Member Of 24 24 24 
GF 16 16 16 16 Average initial weight, Ib. 4! 47 46 
Average initial weight, ib 19 20 20 9 Average final weight, Ib. .......... 66.65 00ue 194 195 196 
Average final weight, Ib. 197 198 195 19% 1.55 1.57 1.58 
Average daily gain, Ib. .........-. 1.58 1.45 1.43 1.41 Average daily feed, Ib. ... 5.0 5.0 5.3 
Average daily feed, Ib. 44 43 5.5 5.46 Average feed per ib. gain, ib. ............+ 3.28 3.19 3.38 
Feed per ib. gain, Ib. ... 2... cee ennes 2.91 2.99 3.87 3.94 Average fat (shoulder, loin, back), in. ..... 1.32 1.35 1.47 
Average fat (shoulder, back, loin), in. . 1.54 1.61 1.37 1.42 ES A dcawonsadcendéssesondcachdessincess 22 20 12 
Average area of loin, $q. im. 4.22 3.81 4.10 3.97 ke 2 a 12 
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rations. Under Canadian grading 
standards there was a considerable 
economic advantage in favor of the 
pigs allowed to self-feed one hour 
twice each day as compared to those 
on self-feeders continuously. It actu- 
ally takes only a little mechanical in- 
genuity to devise self-feeders that can 
be opened for a limited period each 
day so that a high labor requirement 
is not necessarily associated with this 
system. 

In Great Britain and western Eu- 
rope a second method of restricted 
feeding is widely followed. This con- 
sists of feeding according to a scale 
of so many pounds of feed per pig 
per day depending on the weight of 
the pig. This feed may be fed dry or 
it may be fed in liquid form. Liquid 
feeding of pigs was discussed in the 
Feb. 11 issue of Feedstuffs. Admitted- 
ly, labor is a less important factor 
in pig production costs’in western 
Europe than in North America, but 
restricted feeding to a scale need not 
be a major time consuming operation. 
Automatic systems are being used 
which have made this method of feed- 
ing require as little labor as normal 
self-feeding. 

It is suggested that feeding to scale 
will improve efficiency of feed con- 
version along with the improvement 
in carcass quality. In studies just 
completed at the University of Al- 
berta, market pigs from 100 to 195 
lb. were individually fed rations con- 
taining two energy levels both ad 
libitum and restricted to a_ scale 
ranging from 4.1 lb. per pig per day 
at 100 lb. liveweight to 5.4 lb. per pig 
per day from 151 lb. to market 
weight. Results from the restricted 
feeding plan were not favorable so it 
appears that considerable study is 
required on levels of intake and other 
factors before such a method can be 
recommended. 


ENERGY -PROTEIN RATIOS — 
Table 3 summarizes the results of 
an experiment to compare energy and 
protein ratios in swine rations. The 
high energy (HE) rations contained 


| stabilized tallow in 


81% calculated T.D.N. (88% appar- 
ent digestible energy by determina- 
tion) and were based on wheat and 
limited corn with soybean oil meal 
and herring fishmeal as protein sup- 
plements. Twenty per cent inert dil- 
uent (terralite) was used to lower 
the energy in the low energy (LE) 
rations which contained 64% calcu- 
lated T.D.N. (66% apparent digesti- 
ble energy by determination). The 
high protein (HP) rations had 18% 
crude protein and the low protein 
(LP) rations 13% protein. This ex- 
periment was not designed as a prac- 
tical approach to feeding but rather 
to investigate principles of energy- 
protein relationships. 

It is evident from the above ex- 
periment that the fatness of pigs is 
influenced by both energy and protein 
levels in the ration. Further energy- 
protein studies using high levels of 
the rations are 
summarized in Table 4. In this ex- 
periment a 3 x 3 factorial design was 
used based on energy levels obtained 
by the addition of stabilized animal 
fat at 0, 15 and 30% of the ration and 
protein levels of 14, 18 and 22%. The 
basal ration contained 2% of crude 
fat determined as ether extract. 
There were 12 pigs per lot individu- 
ally fed from 15 to 195 Ib. liveweight 
Again it is evident that both energy 
and protein influenced carcass char- 
acteristics as well as rate of gain and 
efficiency of feed utilization. From 
studying the data it seems apparent 
that no fixed energy-protein ratios 
in the ration can be recommended for 
swine even in terms of expected rate 
of gain. When carcass quality is con- 
sidered, a compromise in ration for- 
mulation may be necessary between 
rations that give maximum gain and 
efficiency of feed utilization and those 
that give maximum carcass quality. 

FEED ADDITIVES—In studies at 
the University of Alberta since 1949 
it has been consistently noted that if 
the addition of an antibiotic feed sup- 
plement to a pig ration results in 
improved rate of gain in the finishing 


period, it also results in greater back- 
fat thickness in the carcass. Carcass 


| quality reduction by the use of anti- 
biotic feed supplements is a contro- 


| finishing rations in Alberta 


versial topic and undoubtedly varies 
with strains of pigs and with feeding 
practices. Despite possible reduced 
carcass quality, because of other 
management factors, low levels of an- 
tibiotic supplements as suggested by 
the U.S. N.R.C. Nutrient Require- 
ments for Swine are recommended in 
Thioura- 
cil has been shown to produce leaner 
carcasses in pigs under our conditions 
but the levels and period of feeding 
were found to be much too critical 
to allow its use in practice. Other ad- 
ditives tested have not been found 
to have a predictable effect on car- 


| cass quality. 


BREEDING AND SEX OF PIGS— 
In a swine enterprise the ultimate 
hope is to develop a strain or cross 
that has a carcass quality potential 
sufficiently high so that relatively 
high energy rations may be fed in the 


finishing period thus giving a rapid | 


rate of gain, a high efficiency of feed 
conversion and still maintaining car- 
cass quality. Table 5 summarizes one 
experiment where several strains 
were compared using different levels 
of feed intake. The data demonstrate 
that breeds and strains do differ 
greatly in their carcass quality even 
when rate of gain, feed intake and 
efficiency of feed utilization may not 
be greatly different. Our studies and 
those elsewhere have also shown that 
the major carcass quality character- 
istics do not show heterosis in cross- 
bred pigs but are essentially an aver- 
age of the breeds that go into the 
cross. 

There are now three bacon breeds 
available in western Canada for use 
as pure breeds or for crossing pur- 
poses in commercial enterprises. 


These are the Yorkshire, Landrace 
and Lacombe breeds. This latter 
breed was developed at the federal 


experimental station at Lacombe, Al- 


(Turn to page 38) 


the sun shines every day 
when you own an 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 


ARID-AIRE lets you dry all types of grain natur- 
ally, gently, evenly . . . ARID-AIRE dries up to a 
carload of grain in an hour. The high production 
rate results in bigger profits for you. Try before 
you buy. Write for ARID-AIRE information today. 


DAYCOM, INC. - 


159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Arbor Acres 
5O’s are so 
much easier 
to grow 


Arbor Acres 
Farm, Inc. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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layers seem to be made of eggs... 


element. 


when feed contains Tecmangam 


For productive, healthy flocks manganese is essential 
—and Tecmangam is an ideal source for this vital 


Tecmangam contains 75-78% manganese sulphate 
in a completely soluble, readily assimilable form. It is 
easy to add to feed. Free-flowing, non-dusting, 
Tecmangam is a clean material to work with. 

In addition, Tecmangam helps chicks remain free 
of perosis. Egg shell breakage is reduced. Hatchabil- 
ity is improved. 


Provide an adequate level of manganese in your 


feed by adding one pound of Tecmangam to every ton. 


fortify your feed with fe cm d il jam 


Eastman manganese sulphate 


Eastman ciemical propucts, Inc. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE - Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
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“After years of superior 
performance in the field, 


Unistat’ remains 
the coccidiostat of choice 


for us 


says C.T. Ramzy, President, R & R Milling Company, Inc., 
Carthage, Mississippi 


Nobody knows better what a feed addi- 
tive is worth than the man who runs 
the business. After all, it’s his money 
that’s on the line. So, it’s important 
what Mr. Ramzy says about Unistat. 
His company now produces approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 broilers a year. In 
ze addition to raising the birds, R & R 
A Milling Company has a highly inte- 
} grated operation consisting of hatchery, 
3 breeding flocks, feed mill, and dressing 
plant. This kind of an operation gives 
Mr. Ramzy a close-up look at all factors 
bearing on profit—feed conversion, 
condemnation, flesh quality, and 
growth rate. Unistat has proven supe- 
rior on all these points for R & R 
Milling Company. It can perform 
equally for your feeds, too! 


C. T. Ramzy, President, R & R Milling Company, Inc. 
Carthage, Mississippi 
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gives your feeds new profit benefits, 
also prevents coccidiosis best 


Growers everywhere are looking for broiler feeds that do two things: 
(1) protect against coccidiosis, and (2) stimulate fast, efficient gains. 
Both of these are reasons why your feed should contain Dr. Salsbury’s 
Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis best, under practical field conditions. 
Unistat is more effective as a coccidiostat because of its unique combi- 
nation of drugs. It also owes part of its unequalled popularity to these 
other profit-making benefits—benefits no single drug can provide. 


e FASTER GROWTH. Extensive tests involving thousands of broiler birds 
show Unistat chicks were 9.7% heavier at end of 10 weeks. 


e NEED LESS FEED. Laboratory tests show that Unistat-fed broilers needed 
7.3% less feed per pound of gain. 


e BETTER COLORING. Shanks of both male and female broilers on Unistat 
showed significantly better coloring. 


UNISTAT IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers know 
of Unistat’s many advantages. Make sure your feeds provide the many 
benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufac- 
turer’s Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call personally 
and talk with you about Unistat, the feed additive that boosts broiler 
profits by improving flock health, reducing throw-out losses, stimulating 
fast, efficient gains. 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S € 


Charlies City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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berta, with the objective of forming 
a breed that could be used success- 
fully in crossing with the Canadian 
Yorkshire. The breed is selectively 
registered in that a minimum per- 
formance with regard to growth rate, 
feed efficiency and carcass quality 
must be achieved before an animal 
can be registered. Within these 
breeds, particularly the Yorkshire 
and Landrace, there is wide room for 
selection. Therefore, from _ these 
breeds or breed crosses or possibly 
from other breeds not at present ade- 
quately tested in Canada, pigs with 
unusually high carcass quality poten- 
tial may be obtained. 

Female market pigs almost always | 


yield carcasses lower in fat than cas- 
trate males. For example, the female 
pigs in the experiment outlined in 
Table 3 had an average of 0.19 in. 
less average backfat, and 0.54 sq. in. 
more loin area than the barrows in 
the same experiment. For this reason 
separate finishing of the two sexes 
should be considered in a large enter- 
prise where carcass merit is a meas- 
ure of performance. 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND MAN- 
AGEMENT FACTORS—W ith the 
reasonably rigorous climate that ex- 
ists in western Canada, the influence 


| of climatic environment on pig per- 


formance is a matter of considerable 
interest. Our studies to the present 


comparing production of pigs inside 
in a modern ventilated and heated 
piggery or in an older poorly venti- 
lated piggery versus production out- 
side with various types of colony 
houses for shelter in summer and in 
winter show that there is very little 
direct effect on carcass quality by 
these environmental influences. Rate 
of gain and feed conversion, however, 
are influenced considerably in some 
cases, and these alterations may in 
turn influence carcass quality. 

Feeds available in western Canada 
are similar to those available in the 
Pacific Northwest and _ northern 
plains regions of the U.S. and to some 
extent those available in the New 


England area. For this reason feeding 
practices in Alberta are probably 
much more applicable to these areas 
than to the midwest or southeastern 
U.S. Regardless of area, however, 
general principles involved in produc- 
tion of quality hogs can be applied. 
For example, many of the manage- 
ment practices and principles of feed- 
ing followed in western Europe are 
similar to those in use in Canada, de- 
spite the differences in climate, avail- 
able feeds and available labor. 


SUMMARY—Although this article 
has dealt largely with feeding prac- 
tices in pigs from 100 to 200 Ib. live- 
weight, the feeding of pigs prior to 
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it’s the most weathertight cover ever 
developed. And it’s standard in 
factory-applied Butler-Tone™ white 
inside and out to keep your grain 
cooler . .. brighten the interior for 
easier, better inspection. The durable 
finish resists weathering . . . keeps 
your building looking new. 

Rain and snow run right off this 
steep pitch. And the extra overhead 
Space gives you room for augers, 
walkways ...makes inspection easier. 
New Butlerib® roof panels have 
greater strength and rigidity. 
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100 Ib. in weight will also have an 
influence on the carcass quality of 
the animal. To the present, the exact 
relationship of nutrition in the grow- 
ing period to the final carcass char- 
acteristics is not as well understood 
as the influence on carcass quality of 
nutrition in the finishing period. 

A compromise in ration formula- 
tion may be necessary between fin- 
ishing rations that give 
rate of gain and feed efficiency and 
those that give maximum carcass 
quality. Both strain and sex of pigs 
are important factors to consider, and 
the development of strains with high 
quality carcass potential should be 
the aim in pig breeding. Market 


maximum | 


weight must also be considered as 
pigs become fatter and less efficient 
as they become heavier. Net finan- 
cial returns will undoubtedly be the 
final factor in determining an over- 
all feeding program and unless there 
is a considerable differential in pay- 
ment for premium carcasses, such as 
exists in Canada and many western 
European countries, rate of gain and 
efficiency of feed utilization are like- 
ly to receive emphasis at the expense 
of carcass quality. The consumer does 
demand a lean product, however, and 
without adequate attention to car- 
cass quality in pigs, the market may 
be lost by default to other meats or 
competitive products. 


Lamb Consumption in 
Texas at Record High 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS—At a 
meeting of the sub-committee of the 
Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers Assn., 
learned that the consump- 
tion of lamb in Texas was higher 
than ever before. 

Dick Rose of Swift & Co. told the 
group of ranchers and feeders that 
demonstrations sponsored by the 
American Sheep Producers Council 
of Denver, Colo., had paid off well. 
These demonstrations were on lamb 
cuts and home economy projects with 
retailers and others 

The committee plans to push lamb 


members 
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feeding in Texas, and will meet with 
Loyan Walker, agricultural director 
of the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, to publish a brochure on lamb 
feeding. Committee members to work 
on the project are Jerry Puckett, a 
lamb and cattle feeder of Fort Stock- 
ton, and also chairman of the com- 
mittee; Charles Schreiner III of 
Kerrville, TS&GRA president; Jack 
Canning of Eden and Tom Wallace 
of San Angelo, who is executive sec- 
retary. 

Visitors to the meeting, which was 
held at San Angelo College, were 


| Charlie Losey from Swift & Co. at 


Dallas, and Bob Spangler and Don 
Putnem, who feed out lambs near 
Kenton, Ohio. 


The all-new 


SELF-CLEANING 


per-bushel-stored... 


BUILDING 
BY BUTLER 


for more profitable storage 

oh: 
_ & Years ago, Butler pioneered the development 
= of safe, low-cost flat storage to help grain stor- 


age operators handle bumper crops profitably. 

Now, Butler leads the way again. This all- 
new Butler building not only brings the 
cost-per-bushel-stored down lower than ever 
before, but it can cut grain handling costs 
down too. 

A new, extra-deep, horizontally corrugated 
panel—designed specifically for grain storage— 
is completely self-cleaning. The panel itself is 
so strong that it can be attached directly to 
rigid frames. There are no sidewall girts to trap 
and hold grain. Grain can’t hang-up on this 
building. Even corners are rounded to assure 


“= 


self-cleaning. 

And to top it off, this building has a com- 
— pletely new, stronger, more weather-tight roof 
with a steep 6-in-12 pitch. Now you can peak 
your grain for greater storage and still have 
room for overhead walkways and augers. 

For complete details on this all-new Butler 
building that brings you safest storage, faster 
handling at a new low cost-per-bushel-stored, 
call your Butler Builder today. Or, write the 
Butler office nearest you. 


NEW SELF-CLEANING 
WALL PANEL 


These new panels are so strong no girts are 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


7402 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


required ... there is no place for grain to get 
i trapped. Grain can't hang up on the 43 corruga Manufacturers of Metal Buildings * Plastic Ponels * Equipment for Forming, 
i tion slope either. Fast, complete cleanout is Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Contract Manufacturing 
assured. Big 3’ x 20’ panels mean fewer laps in in Gad Richmond, 


your building .. . faster erection. 

And every vertical joint is covered with a metal 
batten strip and a special sealing compound. 
Grain can’t leak out ... weather can't get in. 


Birmingham, Alc. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapo Minn. © Chicago, III 
Detroit, Mich. ¢ Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, New York 
Washington, D.C. © Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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K-State Study Shows Confidence 
Key to Good Grain Bank Program 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A study 
of the growing grain banking pro- 
grams of Kansas feed manufacturers 
shows that the key to the entire op- 
eration is customer confidence. 

Richard J. Herder, research assist- 
ant in the department of agricultural 
economics, who conducted the study, 
says, “The basis of a good grain bank 
program is the customers’ confidence 
in the dealer’s integrity. 

“Establishment of good customer 
relations is necessary to grain bank- 
ing. To promote confidence, the firm 
should rigidly maintain its policies. 
The customer should be free to in- 
spect both his accounts and the grain 
held in bank storage and used in feed 
processing.” 

Mr. Herder says that operators of 


grain banks agree that there are dis- 
advantages as well as advantages in 
this new business but think they are 
worthwhile additions to their busi- 
nesses and most are planning to ex- 
pand them. The expansion is planned 
to bring more customers into the pro- 
gram and increase participation of 
present customers. 

Mr. Herder noted that most of the 
grain banks were started within the 
last three years. 

He says that the chief advantage 
found in the grain bank is ease in 
scheduling feed orders, fuller use of 
labor and longer range operating es- 
timates based on grain in storage. 
Extra bookkeeping was counted as 
the biggest disadvantage. 

The typical firm surveyed stored 


between 20,000 and 40,000 bu. in its 
grain bank. Daily feed milling capac- 
ities of surveyed mills ranged from 
20 tons to over 100 tons. 

Over half of the surveyed firms 
provided storage for each of four 
grains: Corn, sorghum grain, oats 
and barley. 


Standards for Grain 


In general, it was found that grain 
banks accept only grains that meet 
specified standards, although many of 
them will condition grain if neces- 
sary. Nearly all keep records of feed 
formulas currently in use by cus- 
tomers so that the feed may be or- 
dered easily by telephone, the study 
showed. Delivery of processed feeds 
is usually provided as an added serv- 
ice. 

Methods used by banks to deter- 
mine storage charges varied with 
some banks making no charge but 
restricting amount per customer and 
some charging the current Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement rates. Most 
others had specified rates in cents per 


in spite of stress 


1500 to 3000 more eggs 
per month per 1000 birds 
with Serpasil’ Premix 


Quite a dividend to pass along to owners of laying flocks! Here is 
how SERPASIL Premix can reward the owner of a 1000-bird flock, 
maintained under stressful conditions, fed a layer ration contain- 


ing 2 ppm. SERPASIL for 30 days: 


1500 to 3000 more eggs” 

Worth an Additional 

For a Premix Cost of 

And a Net Gain to the Owner of 
*A conservative estimate based on the results of field trials and 


laboratory studies conducted by research personnel of Arizona 
State University and Rutgers University, College of Agriculture. 
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Besides this extra dividend, SERPASIL also improves egg quality 
during stressful heat by reducing checks and cracks and by increas- 
ing shell thickness. This means more premium grade eggs for your 
customers. Be one of the first to pass along these profit-making 


benefits to your customers. 


If you haven’t yet filed your N.D.A. for blending feeds containing 
SERPASIL, don’t delay! You can write to us today for an N.D.A. 
Filing Kit, which contains clear, simple instructions and forms. 


CIBA Pharmaceutical Products Inc. 
Animal Health Marketing Division 
P.O. Box 313, Summit, N. J. 


N.D.A. Filing Kits can also be obtained from The Ray Ewing Co., 
Pasadena, Calif.,and Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, 
New Jersey. 


In Canada: CIBA Company Limited, Dorval, Quebec 


Serpasil® PreMIX (reserpine premix CIBA) 
Serpasil® (reserpine CIBA) 


CIBA 


bushel or hundredweight. Shrinkage 
discounts, used by many, ranged from 
1% for most to 3% for one firm. 

On the subject of overdrawals, 
some banks made an immediate 
charge of the market price for the 
amount of grain overdrawn while 
others provided for replacement. 

Accounting methods were found to 
vary but generally included the fol- 
lowing information: Kind of grain, 
date and quantity of deposit, date and 
quantity of withdrawal and current 
grain bank balance. 

Most of the mills surveyed ap- 
peared to be well equipped to process 
feed, Mr. Herder commented. About 
one-third of them required advance 
notice, usually one day, for milling 
feed. Delivery service was comple- 
mentary and in some cases necessary 
to grain bank operations, the survey 
showed. 

In planning to enter this area of 
operation, Mr. Herder says, “Before 
opening the door to grain bank cus- 
tomers, a firm should determine the 
place of the bank relative to total 
operations. Bank programs will vary, 
depending on whether they are in- 
tended to expand feed business, to 
provide alternative uses of storage 
space or to provide for the complete 
integration of feed processing and 
storage. 

“A firm survey should be made so 
that physical capacities are recog- 
nized. In that way the firm could de- 
termine where plant limitations exist 
and be able to estimate the capital 
changes necessary to provide an ade- 
quate bank program.” 

Further, Mr. Herder advises a sur- 
vey of the trade area and potential 
feed bank clientele. He said, “Infor- 
mation regarding future feeding in- 
tentions, kinds of livestock, type of 
services desired and interest in grain 
banks is necessary to long range 
planning. 

“A trade area survey, together with 
the physical plant inventory, would 
help determine the feasibility of a 
grain bank program.” 

Mr. Herder says, “Once it has been 
decided to operate a grain bank, spe- 
cific policies should be established, 
preferably in written form. These 
policies should state exactly the 
kinds, qualities and quantities of 
grain to be deposited, the disposition 
of sub-standard grain, the provisions 
for overdrawals and withdrawals of 
unprocessed grain, and the require- 
ments regarding feed processing and 
delivery. These policies should be 
available to potential customers. 

“Grain banks also require careful 
bookkeeping. An adequate account- 
ing system is a ‘must.’ The system 
should be set up so that it satisfies 
legal requirements, provides an accu- 
rate customer record and gives the 
firm a cost guide that will enable it 
to evaluate and improve bank oper- 
ations. The firm should also be cer- 
tain that grain bank operations com- 
ply with the requirements of the 
state and federal warehousing laws 
and the feed control division of the 
state board of agriculture.” 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICA IN SISTA! 
LOOTED 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 

Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Bol: Ory and Molasses Feed. 


SEAD FOR FREE LITERATURE: 
RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 
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WIRTHMORE 
All 
Dairy Feed 


This new pelleted feed is 
designed to meet the needs 
of all modern feeding meth- 
ods. Pellets are of uniform 
density. They flow freely in 
all bulk feeding systems and 
are easy to measure accu- 
rately by the scoopful. A 
small amount of molasses 
on the outside reduces fines 
and increases palatability. 


Just check the tag and 


HI-CAL-14-16-18 
SUPER-CAL 16 


you'll see that here is a feed 
that is top quality in every 
way. It can’t be beat for 
feeding value and your 
cows will consume it in less 
time in the milking parlor. 


Add ’em up — new con- 
venience, high energy val- 
ue, tops in palatability — 
and you'll see why it’s your 
best feed buy today. Better 
order some now! 


POULTRY-DAIRY -STOCK 
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The Kansas State course in Flour and Feed Analysis Courses in Business Management are an important part Students in Feed Technology | learn the operating 


is now taught in new laboratory facilities in new milling of the Administration option of the feed technology characteristics of hammermills at Kansas State 
curriculum. 


building on campus. 


The UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM 
In Feed Technology at Kansas State University 


By Dr. Harry B. Pfost 


Department of Flour and Feed Milling Industries 


The undergraduate curriculum in 
feed technology at Kansas State Uni- 
versity was organized with the guid- 
ance of the Feed Technology Indus- 
try Advisory Committee and had re- 
mained essentially unchanged, inso- 
far as course titles are concerned, 
until the beginning of the present 
academic year. The new curriculum 
described here was formulated to con- 
form to an _ over-all curriculum 
change in the School of Agriculture 
but was planned to retain the original 


objectives of the program as pro- 
posed by the advisory committee 
members who have served since the 
curriculum was first organized. 

The curriculum of the School of 
Agriculture at Kansas State Univer- 
sity has been revised to conform with 
the changing employment opportuni- 
ties and professional needs of agri- 
cultural graduates. These changes 
have become necessary as a larger 
percentage of the graduates of agri- 
cultural colleges seek employment in 
industry, and as agricultural workers 


TABLE 1. Curriculum in Feed Technology 


FRESHMAN 
First Semester Second Semester 
Agricultural Seminar 0 Agricultural Seminar 0 
Agriculture in our Society 2 Chemistry II 5 
Chemistry | ....... 5 Economics | ....... 3 
English Composition |! is 3 English Composition 1! 3 
College Algebra 3 Plane Trigonometry 3 
General Psychology 3 Engineering Graphics | 2 
Air or Military Science ! Air or Military Science ! 
Physical Education 0 Physical Education 0 
Total .... 17 Total 17 
SOPHOMORE 
Agricultural Seminar 0 Agricultural Seminar 0 
Principles of Milling 3 Fiow Sheets 2 
Air or Military Science 1 Air or Military Science I 
Milling Seminar 0 Milling Seminar 0 
Physical Education 0 Physical Education 0 
Option A, 8 or C 9 Option A, B or C 10 
Total ... 17 Total 17 
JUNIOR 
Agricultural Seminar 0 Agricultural Seminar ..... 0 
4 Qualities of Feed Ingredients 3 
Nutrition & Management of Farm Animals a Social Science ......... 3 
English Proficiency 0 Milling Seminar ...... : 0 
Milling Seminar 0 Oral Communications | 2 
Option A, B or C 9 Option A, Bor Cc. 9 
ee 7 Total ..... 17 
SENIOR 
Agricultural Seminar 0 Agricultural Seminar 0 
Civilization | .... 3 Civilization I ‘ 3 
Milling Seminar . ‘ 0 Milling Entomology 4 
Option A, B or C 14 0 
Total ..... 17 17 
OPTIONS 
Option A (Administration) Option B (Chemistry) 
General Organic Chemistry .. 5 Quantitative Analysis ...... 4 
Quantitative Analysis ..... 4 Organic Chemistry |, 10 
Principles of Accounting 3 Physical Chemistry | 5 
Business Law | ......... 3 Flour and Feed Analysis 4 
Flour and Feed Analysis 4 General Physics |, I! jane 8 
Sales Management 3 5 
Feed Technology I! ... 4 Analytic Geometry and Calculus I, 12 
General Physics |, II 8 General Microbiology 4 
Business Finance 3 
Elements of Statistics . 3 Option C (Operation) 
Statistical Quality Control 3 Analytic Geometry and Calculus |, Il, Hl 12 
Business Letter Writing 3 Engineering Graphics I/, IN ........... a 
Grain Marketing 3 General Organic Chemistry ............ 5 
Money and Banking 3 Engineering Physics |, Il ..........05 10 
Feed Technology Il ......... a 
Flour and Feed Mill Construction ....... 3 
Advanced Flour and Feed Technology... 3 
3 
Mechanics of Materials ...............++ 3 
Electrical Engineering 3 


have found a need for more training 
in the basic sciences. 

At present, all students within the 
School of Agriculture are required to 
take a uniform schedule of courses 
during their freshman year and, in 
addition, to take more basic courses 
in the sciences and mathematics. This 
change has made it possible for the 
student who enrolls within the School 
of Agriculture to delay making a final 
decision on his specialized field of 
study until the beginning of the soph- 
omore year. 

Many freshmen who enroll in any 
college are not familiar with the 
many professional areas of training 
which are available. This new flexi- 
bility enables such students to select 
their field of specialization after hav- 
ing had one year on the campus to 
become acquainted with the various 
curriculums. 


Three Options 

The curriculum in feed technology 
is divided into three options: Admin- 
istration, Chemistry and Operations 
as shown in Table 1. The curriculum 
has been designed to provide basic 
training in the area of feed tech- 
nology and its underlying basic sci- 
ences for all of the students and, at 
the same time, it allows for speciali- 
zation in the field of the individual 
student’s major interest. One of the 
major changes incorporated in the 
new curriculum is additional empha- 
sis on chemistry, physics and mathe- 
matics. 

The courses within the department 
of flour and feed milling industries 
have been revised to take advantage 
of the better basic training which the 
students now have and to incorporate 
other suggestions by the feed tech- 
nology advisory committees. An at- 
tempt has been made to maintain a 
reasonable level of courses in the hu- 
manities and social studies because 
it is felt that these are basic courses 
necessary to produce well-educated 
men. Students who do not elect to 
take advanced ROTC will have about 
nine hours of electives which may be 
used to broaden their education in 
the humanities or to achieve a great- 
er degree of specialization in what- 
ever fields they may choose. 


The Administration option has been 
organized to give the student a broad 
background of courses from the fields 
of business administration and eco- 
nomics and, at the same time, to give 
him a working knowledge of feed 
mill operation and feed formulation. 
The training in the basic sciences is 
sufficient to enable the student to 
understand the fundamental concepts 
of nutrition and feed production. 
Graduates who have taken this op- 
tion usually begin their careers in 
the fields of marketing, purchasing, 
personnel management, etc. 

The Chemistry option has been de- 
signed to provide the students with 


| 


University. 


First of a Series 


How an institution of higher 
learning has adopted a profession- 
al approach to the training of 
young men for future positions in 
the offices, laboratories and mills 
of the feed industry—and how this 
thorough preparation program 
benefits the industry it serves—is 
told in the accompanying article 
and two more to follow in subse- 
quent issues of Feedstuffs. 

Dr. Pfost, professor in the de- 
partment of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State Univer- 
sity, has divided his presentation 
into three parts. This article, the 
first in the series, concerns the 
undergraduate curriculum in feed 
technology. In the second, Dr. 
Pfost will discuss graduate work. 
And in the third, the author will 
tell about Kansas State's program 
of research in feed technology.— 
The Editors. 


a particularly strong background in 
basic organic and biological chemis- 
try. The graduate who has taken this 
major should be well qualified to 
work in quality control or nutrition 
areas. Since it is realized that many 
nutritionists are now seeking ad- 
vanced degrees, it is planned that the 
undergraduate program in this area 
will provide the student with the 
background required to pursue grad- 
uate work in the field of nutrition 
at Kansas State University or other 
institutions. 

The Operations option has been de- 
signed to train the student in the fun- 
damentals of engineering needed as 
basic training for the operation of 
feed manufacturing plants, or to pro- 
vide the background required to de- 
sign feed mills, processes and equip- 
ment. It is realized that many of the 
feed companies have employed engi- 
neers for production work, and this 
curriculum has been planned to pro- 
vide basic engineering training, to- 
gether with specialized training with- 
in the department, directed specifi- 
cally toward feed processing opera- 
tions and equipment. 

Most of the courses taught outside 
the department of flour and feed mill- 
ing industries are courses whose titles 
explain their general nature. (See 
Table 1.) Discussion cf specific cours- 
es is limited here to courses taught 
within the department. 


Courses Described 


The first course taken by all under- 
graduate students within the depart- 
ment is Principles of Milling. It is de- 
signed to acquaint the student with 
the commonest processes used in all 


Get it in the Midwest from 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-888! Des Moines 11, lowe 
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it’s 
thinking 
about 
our 
vitamin A 
and 
your problems 


This is a picture of a high-speed electronic computer we 
use to relieve our research people of some of the drudgery 
that goes with learning more about how vitamin A 


works in poultry and livestock 

The machine has already made practical a new statis- 
tical method for comparing the relative effectiveness of 
various forms of vitamin A fed to chicks over a long 
term.* The computer can “‘think’’ about 25 different 
samples of vitamin A all at once. It ‘‘thinks’’ fast. So 
answers come fast. 

It is working on other projects right now. 

It is doing this because our business is not merely the 
manufacture and sale of the best vitamin A supplement 
available, PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A. Our business is also 
to find out everything we can about vitamin A itself, so 
that when you have a technical question, you know 
who is likely to have the answer. 

Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Sales offices: New York and Chicago « Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto 


%A painfully complicated subject; but th rious may examine the resul 
detail in Poultry Science 39, 1230 (September, 1960 


PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is distributed by 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
1315-17 Walnut Street Box 840 2215 Forest Avenue 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Des Moines 11, lowa 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 


3270 Southside Avenue 


308 Stovall's Professional Building 418 Flour Exchange 
Tampo 2, Florida Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
FEED PRODUCTS, INC. LAVERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
1370 Eleventh Street : 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
MA. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY IN CANADA 


6505 Wilshire Boulevard 
i i wight Buildin 
City, 5, Missouri CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 


621 S. W. Morrison Street 356 Eastern Avenue 
Portland 5, Oregon Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 


244 California Street 8307 Royden Road 
San Francisco 11, California Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Also ... distilled monoglycerides... 


leaders in research and 
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production of vitamins A and E 


Chemicals for science and industry 
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Adjustment and operation of the auto- 
matic electronic proportioning system is 


students enrolled in Feed 
Technology II. 


studied by 


mills, such as cleaning, impact grind- 
ing, roll grinding and similar opera- 
tions; it also covers basic procedures 
such as moisture testing, particle size 
analysis and physical testing of grain 
quality. 

The course in Flow Sheets first ac- 
quaints the student with the flow in 
the department's pilot feed and flour 
mills. The function of each piece of 
equipment is explained, and the stu- 
dent learns the process flow within 
these two typical types of mills and 
the reasons underlying the flow de- 
sign. After the student has become 
acquainted with and drawn flow 
sheets of the pilot mills, he studies 
the flow of larger commercial mills. 

Feed Technology I is an introduc- 
tion to the engineering aspects of 
formula feed manufacturing with 
particular emphasis’ on mixing and 
pelleting. The student, at this time, 
is engaged during laboratory periods 
in the operation of the pilot feed 
mill and learns how to make various 
types of feeds, using most of the 
equipment in the mill. The course 
also includes work on formulation of 
concentrates and complete feeds; in 
this phase the student is taught how 
to balance a ration to provide the 
necessary nutrients required by vari- 
ous classes of livestock. This course 
devotes some time to the use of lin- 
ear programming and electronic com- 
puters to formulate rations at the 
least cost for ingredients while pro- 
viding the necessary nutrient require- 
ments. 

The course in Qualities of Feed In- 
gredients is almost self-explanatory 
in its title. The qualities of raw feed 


ingredients and the effect of subse- | 


quent processing on chemical and bio- 
legical characteristics constitute the 
basic subject matter. 

This completes the courses taken 


Pneumatic conveyors and their operating 
performance are a part of the course in 
Advanced Flour and Feed Technology. 


by all students in Feed Technology. 
The courses discussed hereafter are 
taken by students enrolled in only 
one or two of the options. 


Other Courses 


Feed Technology II is an advanced 
study of engineering principles of 
feed production and includes a study 
of equipment other than mixing and 
pelleting, which is covered in Feed 
Technology I. It also includes em- 
phasis on maintenance, safety, fire 
prevention, electronic controls and 
other areas which have not been cov- 
ered in previous courses. The course 
is required for the Operations and 
Administration options. 

Flour and Feed Analysis is required 
for all students in the chemistry op- 
tion. In this course, emphasis is 
placed on laboratory work and the 
methods of quantitative analysis of 
flour and feed composition. Special 
emphasis by field is made in the lab- 
oratory depending on whether the 
student’s major interest is in flour 
or feeds. 

Advanced Flow Sheets is primarily 
a drafting and design course to teach 
students to design the flow for more 
advanced types of mills and acquaint 
him with flows for cereal processing 
plants other than feed and flour mills. 

Advanced Flour and Feed Tech- 
nology is required of all students 
within the Operations option. This 
course is devoted primarily to fluid 
flow and its application within the 
milling industry, including: The flow 


of liquids in processing operations, 
the use of air in dust collecting, 
pneumatic conveying, drying, air 


classification and cleaning, and simi- 
lar operations. 

Flour and Feed Mill Construction 
is also required of all Operations ma- 
jors. It covers the design of elevators 


TABLE 2. Enroliment in Feed Technology, 1960-61, Kansas State University 


Manhattan 
OPTION 
Administration Operation Chemistry Unclassified Total 
Seniors 12 13 a 0 29 
Juniors 7 0 19 
Sophomores 6 a 4 1s 
Sub total! 25 28 5 5 63 
Freshmen® 18 
8! 
Graduate students .. 4 4 


*Students do not state an option until the end 


of their Freshman year. 


and the layouts of flour and feed 
plants—with special emphasis in the 
student’s major field of interest. 


Storage, Processing 

The department offers a course in 
Fundamentals of Grain Storage 
which may be taken as an elective by 
any student enrolled in the depart- 
ment. It covers the basic science of 
grain storage, including the role of 
moisture in grain, physical factors 
that influence storage, role of micro- 
organisms, respiration and heat and 
influence of insects on storage. 

Many students who are not en- 
rolled within the department, but 
who are majoring in closely allied 
areas, such as animal nutrition, need 
a general course such as Feed Man- 
ufacturing Processes. This course is 
being offered for students outside the 
department to cover the technical 
phase of formula feed manufacture, 
including processes, feed formulation, 
effect of processes and ingredients on 
nutrient acceptability of feed and 
quality control of products. The 
course is designed to give students 
outside the department an opportuni- 
ty to utilize the pilot mill and other 
available laboratory facilities. 

Milling Seminar 

Throughout the last three years of 
undergraduate work, all students in 
the department are required to at- 
tend Milling Seminar. Freshmen who 
are interested are invited to attend 
also. In these seminars, an attempt 
is made to familiarize students with 
many special problems of the milling 
industry through the cooperation of 
outside speakers. Some of the semi- 
nars are devoted to reports on ad- 
vanced research and technical devel- 
opments, while others are devoted to 
areas of general business manage- 
ment problems. 

The present enrollment in the de- 
partment by year and option is shown 
in Table 2. It will be noted that a 
relatively large percentage of the 
students are enrolled in Administra- 
tion and in Operations. The results of 
a survey of opportunities for college 
graduates in the feed industry pub- 
lished in August, 1960*, shows great- 
est demand for young men in the in- 
dustry falls within these groups. The 
feed industry has a much greater 
need for employees with technical 
training than can be met by gradu- 
ates of this department. 


Scholarships 

Since the Department of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries is unique in 
the U.S., many of the students come 
to Kansas State University from out- 
side Kansas. As an incentive to good 
students from Kansas and from other 
states to enroll in the department, 
various industrial groups have made 
scholarships available for undergrad- 
uates. Most of these scholarships pay 
the student $300 to $400 per year; if 
financial need is shown. If scholar- 
ship holders maintain high scholastic 
ratings, the scholarships are contin- 
ued. 

Also, thanks to the support of the 
feed industry, the Oscar Straube Me- 
morial Scholarship House was opened 


*“Opportunities for College Graduates in 


the Feed Industry.” American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Inc., 53 West Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


in September, 1960, to provide finan- 
cial assistance in the form of essen- 
tially free housing for students en- 
rolled in Feed Technology. Any stu- 
dent who enrolls in Feed Technology 
and maintains an acceptable grade 
average may live in this house. The 
students do a part of the work re- 
quired to operate the house, and this 
enables those living in the house to 
reduce the college costs by approxi- 
mately $300 per year. 
College Costs 

What a student spends and actual 
college costs are two different things. 
Expenditures depend to a consider- 
able extent on personal habits and 
management. Some of the expenses 
a student must plan for in a school 
year (September to June) are: 


Residents 
of Kansas Nonresidents 
Enroliment fees ..... $208 $518 
Books and supplies 
(approximately) ... 60 60 
Room & board (men's 
residence hall) 660 660 


The curriculum in Feed Technology 
has developed in an evolutionary 
manner from the original program in- 
augurated about eight years ago. 
Further changes will be made in the 
specialized courses as the feed indus- 
try develops and as the past gradu- 
ates and their employers suggest im- 
provements in the program. 

It should always be borne in mind 
that colleges and universities can pro- 
vide only basic training and that the 
graduates of this, or any other in- 
stitution, must continue their educa- 
tion, formally or informally, to learn 
all of the intricacies and specialized 
skills of their profession. 

The policy of this department is to 
provide a core of courses in the basic 
sciences which give graduates a foun- 
dation for further technical develop- 
ment, plus a number of courses from 
the social sciences and liberal arts 
which, it is hoped, will stimulate them 
to study further in these broader 
areas. 


Aeroglide Announces 


New Field Service 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Aeroglide Corp. 
has announced completion of a train- 
ing program for service and installa- 
tion men on grain driers from the 
Emporia, Kansas, plant. Selvin G. 
Watson, field service manager for 
Aeroglide, has spent five months in 
Emporia establishing and staffing, the 
program. 

Prime responsibiltiy for installation 
and service is vested in Haskell 
O’Brien, plant superintendent at the 
Emporia factory. Three men have 
completed the program conducted by 
Mr. Watson. “Demonstration units 
set up in the factory, lectures on the 
theory of grain drying and actual 
field work assignments make these 
men competent to handle any service 
problem in connection with Aeroglide 
equipment,” said Mr. Watson. 

Aeroglide grain drier users any- 
where in the U.S. now have service 
available to them within a few hours. 
A full stock of repair parts is main- 
tained at Emporia for prompt serv- 
ice to the midwestern states, officials 
said. 


™ 
0 Brand of oleandomycin and oxytetracycline 


... produces more gain at less 
cost than penicillin plus 


streptomycin. 


Have you filed your supplemental 
N. D. A. for Taomyxin in swine 
feeds? If not, do it now. 
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THE ACTION OF NUTRIENT DIGESTERS HELPS PIGS GROW FASTER 


ZYMASE INVERTASE PROTEASE CARBOXYLASE 

(Starch) (Sugar) (Protein) OXIDASE 
(Oxidizing Agents) 

LIPASE LACTIC FERMENTS 

(Fat) (Acts on Ca & Phos) 

(Glucoids) 


CATALASE 
(Liberates Oxygen) 
RENNET ENDOTRYPTASE 
(Milk) (Protein) 


MALTASE 
(Fiber) 


TREHALASE 
(Milk Sugars) 


GROWS HOGS FASTER — MORE EFFICIENTLY 


New PIG Y-Z with “Accelerated Digestive Action” helps pigs 
digest feed nutrients earlier in life. New pigs get a faster 
start, weigh more at weaning time, and continue rapid growth. 
Feed conversions are lower with New PIG Y-Z. Powerful nu- 
trient digesters help pigs break down feed nutrients. For 
example: Lipase, digests fats; Zymase, digests starches; Endo- 
tryptase, digests protein; and so forth. 


The illustration above shows all these digesters in PIG Y-Z, and 
the nutrients each one digests. 


acceLerATED DIGESTSY 


including NUTRIENT DIGESTERS 


\with exclusive 
ACTION: 


invertase - Endotryptase 
Lactic Ferments 
Trehalase 


Zymase - Maltase - Diatase - 


Protease - Carboxylase - Oxidase - 


Catalase - Rennet - Emulsin - Lipase - 


ACTION” GIVES FAST, 
SOLID FEEDS QUICKER — 


ACCELERATED GESTIVI 
EARLY GAINS 5S EAT 


Nutrient Digesters in Ultra-Life PIG Y-Z go to work in your 
feed formula. Pigs receive these nutrient digesters in their 
daily feed to achieve better utilization, faster gains, and maxi- 
mum economy of production. They absorb more nutrients from 
the feed. Grow faster — stronger. 


Ultra-Life leads the way to make these new developments 
available for Your Brand Hog Feeds. Look to the Ultra-Life 
Program for more feed sales — increased profits — from your 
feed production facilities. Let’s Get Started. 
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! Name... ' and the Ultra. 
Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois, USAe 
One of the Country’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace Min . 


LESION —A cross section of calf 
heart showing experimentally - pro- 
duced lesion of white muscle disease 
(white area, lower right) is shown 
above. Pre-natal administration of se- 
lenium has prevented such damage 
and resulting deaths of the young in 
Oregon studies with sheep. 


From time to time on the stage, 
the audience is surprised to find a 
well-known actor best known for a 
succession of “heavy” or villainous 
parts, cast in a more benign role. 
Such transitions are not confined to 
the theater, and the field of animal 
nutrition has a current example in 
the recognition of selenium as an es- 
sential micronutrient for animal life. 
This is somewhat of a shock to some 
who have grown accustomed to think- 


ENIUM 


In Animal Nutrition 


“It would appear that sufficient potential nutritional 
benefits have been indicated to stimulate further 


research involving this interesting trace element." 


weeds” or “milk vetches” of the As- 
tragalus species, and Stanleya pin- 
nata, the “prince’s plume.” The aver- 
age selenium content of such accumu- 
lator plants has been listed as 800 
ppm., and the highest as 15,000 ppm. 
(Trelease, 1945). Ingestion of such 
plants by animals leads to a sub- 
acute form of poisoning which has 
been given the name of “blind stag- 
gers.” (Draize and Beath, 1935.) In | 
addition, many other plants, including 


ee ing of selenium only as a toxic ele- | cereal grains and hays made from 
ay ment, and a hazard to livestock them may accumulate lesser amounts 
of selenium, which, if eaten over a | 
SELENIUM TOXICITY—It has | 

: period of time may cause a chronic | 
been known for many years that se- 


leniferous soils exist in some parts 
of the world and that they contain 


many times “normal” concentrations | 


of selenium. Such soils are apparently 
of two main types: arid soils in areas 
of less than 20 in. annual rainfall, 


and low-lying, poorly drained soils of | 


a high organic matter, “peaty’’ type 
(Trelease and Beath, 1949; Walsh et 
al., 1951). On such soils, certain 
plants tend to accumulate selenium 
to a very considerable degree. Exam- 


ples of these are the so-called “loco- | 


toxicity, misnamed “alkali disease” 
(Franke, 1933). The symptoms of al- 
kali disease in cattle inciude stiffness 
of the joints, vertical and horizontal 
cracking of the hoofs, sloughing of 
the hoofs and loss of hair. Blind stag- 
gers, on the other hand, is character- 
ized by multiple foci of necrosis in | 
the cerebral cortex. It has been sug- 
gested that the type of symptoms 
which develop relate not only to the 
amount, but also to the form of se- 
lenium ingested. Alkali disease is ap- 


By Dr. J. E. Oldfield 
Oregon State College 


parently caused by selenium-protein 
complexes that are relatively insolu- 
ble in water, while blind staggers re- 
sults from compounds more readily 
soluble (Maag et al., 1960). Further 
evidence of the importance of differ- 
ence of combination of selenium has 
been provided by the Colorado work- 
ers (Ibid, 1960) who demonstrated 
that cattle could tolerate some se- 
lenium (about 0.25 mg. Se/lb. body 
weight) without ill effects, and that 
continued consumption of sodium sel- 
enite did not produce a cumulative 
effect. 


FACTOR 3, Se AND VITAMIN 
E—tThe role of selenium in animal 
nutrition took on an entirely new as- 
pect when Schwarz and Foltz (1957), 
working at the National Institutes 
of Health, identified it as an integral 
part of “Factor 3’—a then-unknown 
agent which could prevent necrotic 
liver degeneration in laboratory rats. 
(Factor 3 derived its name from the 
fact that it was the third such agent 
to be demonstrated, the other two 


being vitamin E and L-cystine.) Fac- 


tor 3 was found to be present in cas- 
ein and in certain yeasts. 

These findings stimulated increased 
activity in research concerning the 
nutritional effects of both vitamin E 
and selenium. It soon developed that 
there were both points of similarity 
and points of difference notable in 
animals administered selenium and 
vitamin E. Necrotic liver degenera- 
tion was found to respond, in rats and 
mice, to either vitamin E or sodium 
selenite (Schwarz and Foltz, 1957; De 
Witt and Schwarz, 1958). The Na- 
tional Institutes of Health workers 
were able to demonstrate that selen- 
ium, as sodium selenite, was approx- 
imately 500 times as active as vita- 
min E and some 250,000 times as ac- 
tive as L-cystine in overcoming this 
defect. Similarly, exudative diathesis 
in chick was found to be prevented by 
both vitamin E and selenium (Scott, 
et al., 1957). On the other hand, en- 
cephalomalacia or so-called “crazy 
chick disease” responded to vitamin 
E but not to selenium (Dam, et al., 
1957), as did the dialuric acid test 
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for in vitro hemolysis of red blood 
cells (Gitler, et al., 1958). 


SELENIUM IN LARGE ANIMAL 
DIETARY DISEASES — Interest in 
possible beneficial effects for minute 
amounts of selenium in rations for 
farm livestock was aroused by experi- 
ments in Oregon (Muth et al., 1958) 
and New York (Proctor et al., 1958) 
carried out almost simultaneously in 
1958, which showed a response to se- 
lenium supplementation by lambs in 
cases of white muscle disease. Inter- 
estingly, the basal rations employed 
by these two groups both consisted 
largely of legumes. The Oregon diet 
was Ladino clover chaff (collected at 
time of seed harvesting) plus % Ib. 
ground oats daily as a carrier, while 
the Cornell diet was one which had 
been associated with the “‘stiff-lamb” 
problem there for many years (Will- 
man, et al., 1945) and consisted of 
alfalfa hay and cull red kidney beans. 
Muth has previously pointed out the 
implication of legumes in this prob- 
lem (Muth, 1955). The Oregon ex- 
periments showed a preventive effect 
against white muscle disease in lambs 
for 0.1 ppm. of Se, as Na:SeOs, given 
in the feed of ewes from 90-100 days 
prior to lambing, but no effect for 
100 I.U. of a-tocopherol daily given 
orally or parenterally to ewes over 
the same period. The New York work 
showed a beneficial effect for 1 ppm. 
of Se given orally to ewes over a 30 
day period pre-partum, and a limited 
effectiveness for 100 1.U. a-tocopheryl 
acetate daily over the same period. 

Meanwhile note had been taken of 
incidence of white muscle disease 
among sheep and cattle in New Zea- 
land (Hartley, 1957). Here feeding 
conditions are somewhat different in 
that the animals are kept on pasture 
the year ‘round. Generally the pas- 
tures are seeded to mixtures contain- 
ing legumes. It may be significant 
that some of the soils involved in 
production of the causative crops in 
both New Zealand and Oregon have 
only relatively recently been brought 
into intensive cropping. In New Zea- 
land these include “newly brought in” 
pumice soils, and in Oregon they en- 


compass’ some arid lands made pro- 
ductive by use of irrigation water 
Numerous field trials were carried 


out in New Zealand showing that ad- 
ministration of 5 mg. Se orally to 
ewes shortly before lambing reduced 
the number of lamb deaths due to 
white muscle disease, while 300 mg. 
a-tocopherol, also given by mouth, 
was without effect. Interestingly 
enough, the administration of either 
1 mg. Se, or of 300 mg. a-tocopherol 
directly to lambs two to three weeks 
after birth proved effective in reduc- 
tion of white muscle disease (Drake, 
Grant and Hartley, 1960). 

Similar situations have been en- 
countered with other species of ani- 
mals and in other parts of the world. 
In Scotland, enzootic muscular dys- 
trophy occurs widely in the Moray 
Firth area, where cattle are wintered 
indoors on a ration of oat straw and 
turnips over an extended period 
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October to May (Blaxter and Shar- | 
man, 1953). This condition can be | ° 
remedied by dosing calves with 200 
mg. a-tocopherol weekly, or with 0.25 
mg. selenium daily (Sharman, et al., 
1955). Minnesota studies showed that 
liver necrosis and degenerative 
changes in heart and skeletal muscles 
of pigs fed a vitamin E-deficient, to- 
rula yeast diet could be prevented by 
either sodium selenite or d-a-toco- 
pheryl acetate (Pellegrini, 1958). 
SELENIUM AS AN ESSENTIAL 
NUTRIENT — The demonstrated ef- 
fectiveness of selenium in certain 
cases of muscular diseases has led 
to the question of whether it may be 
a growth essential, active where such 
disease conditions do not occur. Such 
a concept is not new for in a report 
published in 1941 Poley and associ- 
ates mentioned that sub-toxic levels 
of selenium in chick diets produced 
a positive growth response (Poley, et 
al., 1941). More recently, Nesheim 
and Scott have shown that 0.04-0.10 
ppm. Se added to an a-tocopherol- | » 
supplemented diet produced faster 
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growth in chicks than a-tocopherol 
alone (Nesheim, M. C. and M. L. 


Scott, 1958). 

In ruminants, it has been indicated 
that selenium may increase growth 
rates in lambs whether or not white 
muscle disease is present, and it has 
been suggested that selenium defi- 
ciency may contribute to “hoggett 
ill-thrift,” a troublesome problem 
with lambs in New Zealand (McLean, 
et al., 1959). Oregon trials have also 
been interpreted to indicate heavier 
birth weights and subsequent faster 
gain in lambs whose dams 
received selenium as a supplement to 
a white muscle disease-causative ra- 
tion (Oldfield, et al., 1960). 

SUMMARY—Recent developments 
have _ extended considerably the 
knowledge concerning the role of se- 
lenium in animal nutrition. It is im- 
possible now to consider this inter- 
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esting trace element in the light of 
a toxic entity, following many dem- 
onstrations of its efficacy in over- 
coming specific nutritional disease 
conditions. Studies referred to above 
give encouragement to the concept 
that selenium may be an essential 
micronutrient, that under certain 
conditions may be deficient in the 
diet. The mode of action of selenium, 
however, has not yet been estab- 
lished. 

It appears that judicious selenium 
administration cannot overcome all 
manifestations of vitamin E deficien- 
cy (muscular dystrophy in rabbits is 
a case in point); however, Bieri and 
Briggs have concluded that in the 
presence of selenium, a-tocopherol 
acts only as a non-specific antioxi- 
dant in the metabolism of the grow- 
ing chick (Bieri and Briggs, 1959). 
Schwarz has maintained that seleni- 
um neither spares vitamin E nor sub- 
stitutes for it, but is itself an essen- 
tial dietary constituent (Schwarz, 
1960). 

Further work remains to be done 
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on the metabolic functions of sele- 
nium, and on the extent of its storage 
in the animal organism. Absence of 
such data, in the light of knowledge 
of selenium toxicities, precludes the 
use of selenium as a feed additive at 
the present time. It would appear, 
however, that sufficient potential nu- 
tritional benefits have been indicated 
to stimulate further research involv- 
ing this interesting trace element. 
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Grain Rate Hearing 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Highlight of a 
lengthy hearing by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on grain rates 
conducted here stressed the position 
of grain growers, millers, marketers 
and transporters of wheat and bar- 
ley in supporting the 25% decrease 
in grain freight rates published by 
Northwest railroads. 

In addition, Astoria submitted a re- 
quest to be restored on a parity basis 
with Portland, Vancouver, Longview 
and Puget Sound. 

The hearing has been recessed until 
June 15 when it will be resumed 
here. The recent sessions were largely 
filled with cross examination of wit- 
nesses for the railroads and their 
supporting shippers. 

The June meeting will include cross 
examination of barge line witnesses. 
Barge line operators have contested 
the lower rail rates on the grounds 
that they are punitive and destructive 
to water transportation on the Co- 
lumbia river. 
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GRINDING, MIXING PANEL—Here’s the panel on local grinding and mix- | 
ing that was featured at a recent sales conference, held by the Critic feed 
division of the Beardstown Mills Co., in Springfield, Ill. From left to right 
are Gail Palmer of Mobile Feed Processors, Highland, Ill.; Carl Graning, 
Critic feed northern division sales manager, who was conference chairman; 
W. C, Hoppe, Warnimont Farm Supply, Malta, Ill. and (rear) R. G. Fischer, 
Critic feed general sales manager, who was panel moderator. Theme of the 
sales conference was “Think! Sell or Sink!” 


Grind, Mix Panel 
Featured at Critic 
Feed Conference 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A panel on 
local grinding and mixing was a spe- 
cial feature of the 1961 sales confer- 
ence held by the Critic feed division 
of the Beardstown Mills Co. here 
recently. 

Panel members were W. C. Hoppe, 
Warnimont Farm Supply, Malta, IIL. 
and Gail Palmer of Mobile Feed 
Processors, Highland, Ill. R. G. Fisch- 
er, general sales manager, was mod- 
erator. 


Tailored after the theme, “Think! 
Sell or Sink,” the event, held in 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, was at- 
tended by over 100 dealers from a 
four-state area. 

Carl Graning, northern division 


sales manager, was conference chair- 
man. Assisting Mr. Graning with the 


Affected Little 
| By High Grain Ration 


| ern Illinois University tests on high 


various sections of the meeting, be- | 


sides Mr. Fischer and the panel, 
were: John J. White, general man-~ 
ager; Dr. Chas. Calverley, director 


of nutrition; Sam Lowe, general su- 
perintendent; L. W. Francis, 


tant; Jack Wessell, territory man- 
ager, and guest speaker, Bill Irwin 
of Top Value Enterprises. 

Those attending voiced appreciation 
for the “new ideas and fresh ap- 
proaches to old problems” that were 
presented. They reacted favorably to 
an “examination” which concluded 
the conference. This feature was de- 
vised to point out to the Critic Feed 
sales people nutritional knowledge 
and sales points on which they might 
be weak, and also added direction 
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| on tests conducted here. They said 


| grain 
chief | ® 


chemist; Cecil Stumpf, chief accoun- | 


to the best possible use to be made | 
of the sales tools. 


Door prizes were won by: Owen 
Sanders, Evansville, Ind.; Alan Nunn, 
Evansville, Ind.; Frank Krueger, 
Edina, Mo.; Jack Trainor, Wing, Il; 
Bob Diemer, Reddick, Ill.; Don Bai- 
ley, Greenfield, Ill.; W. C. Hoppe, 
Malta, Ill.; Marvin Mason, Elmwood, 
Ill.; Clarence Schave, Illinois City, 
Ill.; John Petefish, Bloomfield, Iowa; 
Byron Uplinger, Wallace, Ind., and 
Kenneth Decker, Highland Center, | 
Iowa. 


CARBONDALE, ILL. — Little ef- 
fect has been noted on milk pro- 
duction or animal health in South- 


grain rations for dairy cows. 

That is the report from Larry D. 
Stewart, graduate student, and Dr. 
Howard Olson, associate professor, 


that the testing was undertaken be- 
cause of growing interest in high 
rations for dairy cattle. 

They stated that they did observe 
the following results: 

Starting the animals too quickly 
on the high grain ration brought 
about diarrhea, lack of appetite and 
a drop in milk production for about | 
a week at the beginning of the ex- | 
periment. The cows showed no ill ef- 
fects after that. 

The high grain-fed cows gained 30 | 
lb. for the first three months while | 
those on normal rations gained 50 
Ib. 

Animals on high grain rations av- 
eraged 26.67 lb. of 4% fat-corrected 
milk per day for 110 days. The ani- 
mals on normal rations averaged 
26.95 Ib. 

Thus, they said that 25.1 Ib. of corn 
and cob meal and 2.6 Ib. of 36.3% 
protein supplement replaced 18.9 lb. 
of hay, 19.5 lb. of silage and 9 Ib. of 
146% protein supplement with very 
little effect on milk production or 
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animal health. 

The test was begun Nov. 5 with 
two groups of 20 cows each. The re- 
searchers said that one group had 
received free choice hay, 3 lb. of si- 
lage per 100 lb. of body weight and 
1 lb. of 14.6% protein supplement for 
each 3.5 Ib. of 4% fat-corrected milk. 
The other group had received % Ib. 
of hay and 1% Ib. of silage per 100 
lb. of body weight along with free 
choice corn and cob meal. These 
cows consumed about 25 Ib. of ground 
corn daily and had more leisure for 
eating the grain than when fed in 
a milking parlor. The cows were fed 
a small amount of 36.3% protein sup- | 
plement in the milking parlor to bal- | 
ance their ration. 
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94. The Metal-Binding of Protein—Dr. L. C. Norris, 


95. The éffect of Phytic Acid and Other Factors on Zinc Utiliza- 
tion by the Growing Pig—Dr. M. P. Plumiee, Purdue University.. 20¢ 


96. Cost Study—a series of three articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa 
State University ....... 40c 
97. Enzymes in Poulfry Feeds—Dr. Leo S. Jensen, Washington State 
20¢ 
100. Rolled Common Barley Serves as Both Grain, Roughage for —— 
Steers—H. B. Geurin, Ralston Purina Co. ...............45. 
101. Barley for Hogs—A Decade of Research—Dr. W. E. Dinusson, North 
102. Enzymes in Swine Feeding—Dr. J. E. Oldfield, Oregon State 
103. Mineral Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. L. S. Jensen, Washington 
104. What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shells—Dr. P. A. 
Thornton, Colorado State University 20c 


105. Energy Intake and Laying House Temperature Influence Egg 
Numbers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, University of 

106. Be Prepared for FDA Inspections—Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
20c 

107. Are Hard Pellets Necessary for Broiler Feeding?—Dr. E. L. Stephen- 

108. Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattle—Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
20c 

109. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentonite—Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Univer- 

110. Whet It Takes to Make Poultry Feeds—Dr. H. R. Bird, University 

111. Amino Acid Balance and Excesses of Amino Acid—Dr. David Snet- 

112. Part 2: Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—R. L. Patterson, Procter & 

113. Studies With Unextracted Soybeans for Chickens and —— 

114. Production of Specific-Pathogen-Free Swine—Dr. Ernest R. Peo, Jr., 

115. High Levels of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine—Dr. Harold D. 

116. Records as an Aid in Poultry Flock Management—Dr. Karl T. Wright, 

117. High-Roughage Pellets for Fattening Lambs—Dr. D. C. Church, 

118. Interpretations of Nutritional Literature—Dr. H. J. Almquist, The 
20c 

119. Dollars and Sense of Swine Feed Additives—Dr. Damon V. Catron, 

FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 

Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mina. 

for which payment is enclosed. 
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On-Farm Mixing Survey 


Shows Locality Variation 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Is there a trend toward more farm 
mixing in the midwestern states? 

Recently I visited about 35 feed 
firms in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, seeking answers to this 
question. I discovered that the ten- 
dency of a farmer to buy and operate 
grinding and mixing equipment on his 
farm, varied in numerous localities. 
With the exception of one area in 
Indiana and two in Ohio, the feed 
men I visited were not too troubled 
by farm mixing now, or said they 
would not be worried in the immedi- 
ate future. The farm mixing trend 
would have to be greatly accelerated 
before many of these feed men would 
become alarmed. 

The survey did bring forth some 
interesting points, as follows: 


1. Specialty feeders—In this field, 
the feeder, because he concentrates 
on feeding one type of poultry or 
livestock, is inclined to investigate 
the idea of buying and operating 
grinding - mixing facilities. If he 
grows some of his own grain, he may 
be swayed in favor of farm grind- 
mix. If he must buy all his grains, 
he may prefer to have his grinding 
done at a stationary mill. Most of 
the dealers I interviewed stated that 
only a small number of specialty 
feeders in their areas had grind-mix 
facilities. 

“Integration plans, especially in 
raising of broilers, turkeys or layers, 
slow down the grind-mix 
trend,” reported one dealer. “Even 
owners of 10,000 to 25,000 layer flocks 
value integration supervision, finan- 
cing and marketing more than they 
do any claimed savings from farm 
grind-mix. In such contracts the feed- 
ers must use feeds provided by the 
integrator.” 

“The grain bank plan is the best 
deterrent to farm grind-mix,” one 
custom man said. “Even specialty 
feeders growing no grain can buy 
grain when it is low and store in our 
grain bank until they need it. They 
save, and they like it.” 


2. Diversified farmer — Most of 
these tried hammermills years ago 
and many discontinued them when 
mobile milling came in, and when 
stationary mills offered pickup and 
bulk service. Many custom men told 
me that very few diversified farmers 
in their area are buying grind-mix 
equipment. The labor problem is so 
acute for the diversified farmer that 
he finds it cheaper to have custom 
work on several farm operations. In 
the Midwest, at least, many feed men 
feel that the diversified farmer will 
continue to be the stronghold for sta- 
tionary or mobile milling. 

“There’s no farm mixing around 
here that I know of,” grinned one 
custom miller in central Illinois. 
“There are three sizable custom mill- 
ers in this city of 6,000. All of us 
charge 10¢ cwt. for grind-mix. Sure, 
it’s too little, but we make up on 
sales of concentrate, etc. No farmer 
wants to invest in grind-mix equip- 
ment, plus labor, electricity, etc., 
when he can get a 10¢ cwt. rate. 
Maybe that’s the answer. We're liv- 
in’.” 

3. Farm-mix saturation—Of the 
45 feed men interviewed, I discovered 
the following on farm mix equipment 
saturation: 

Seven per cent reported that there 
were between 5 and 14 specialty feed- 
ers (out of 250-400 customers) oper- 


ating grind-mix mills, with installa- 
tion costs from $500 to $3,500. 

Twenty-two per cent reported the 
use of from one to 10 hammermills 
in their areas. 


Seventy-one per cent reported no 
hammermills operating in their areas 
to their knowledge. Some of these 
dealers, however, stated that perhaps 
five to eight customers on their list 
had old, unused hammermills in 
stock, but that such customers pre- 
ferred mobile or stationary mill serv- 
ice, usually because of labor saving, 
quality mixing and delivery. 

One direct-to-customer mill, which 
aims its sales pitch at the profes- 
sional feeder who buys at least 24 
tons per year, is urging its customers 
to buy a locally produced blender. 
This blender is installed on the auger 
wagon and goes into operation after 
the ground grain has been put into 
the wagon. The blender costs $165 
and can do a good job on hog and 
cattle feeds. 

“By urging customers to buy blend- 
ers,” says an official of this firm, “we 
insure ourselves of selling concen- 
trate to him, for we have a quality 
feed and fine management program. 
We know that the professional feed- 
er would not buy our supplement and 
then take it to a local elevator with 
his grain for grind-mix. To protect 
ourselves, and give the feeder a low- 
cost grind-mix base, we are promot- 
ing this blender.” 

An Ohio firm, selling to both deal- 
ers and farmers-——the latter around 
the home territory—is helping spe- 
cialty feeders contact farm mixer 
firms who can install grind-mix 
equipment for $630 to $935, plus ex- 
tra for bins and conveying equipment. 
Such equipment is all automatic, and 
can produce small quantities of feed 
as needed, merely by setting dials. 
Feed production costs in terms of 
electric power are said to be 8¢ per 
ton on this deal. 

“If we don’t help some of these 
poultry producers set up their own 
grind-mix plants, someone else wiil,” 
said one feed company official. “We 
lose the complete feed business of 
these producers anyway, but by help- 
ing them on the grind-mix equipment, 
we still get the supplement business. 
That’s a trend in this area with spe- 
cialty feeders.” 


4. Pride of a men 
sometimes forget that the specialty 
feeder often likes to own grind-mix 
equipment because of pride of owner- 
ship. He also likes to control as much 
of the feeding of poultry and live- 
stock as he can. He often does not 
want to be dependent upon a mobile 
or stationary mill for this part of this 
operation. 

And some specialty feeders do not 
mind if farm control of grind-mix 
costs them a penny or two extra 
either, farm dealers tell me. 


5. Cost of farm mix equipment— 
Costs vary, due to size of operation, 
number of bins, other equipment, etc. 
Farm advisors urge most feeders to 
hold down size of equipment, bins, 
etc. If the system is automatic, they 
point out that small quantities of 
mixed feed can be produced when 
needed. There is no need, they say, 
for producing large quantities of 
mixed feed at one time. 

However, while a specialty feeder 
may list the cost of his equipment 
and the ingredients he uses, plus 
electric power, he will seldom figure 
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in depreciation on equipment, interest 
on money invested, labor, or taxes. 
Thus, what he says it costs him to 
produce a ton of feed may be very 
deceptive. Some farm-mix makers 
are advertising that $10-20 per ton 


can be saved by installing their 
equipment. 
6. Ingredient costs—The farm 


grind-mix feeder faces the problem 
of buying ingredients for his feed in 
quantities and at a price which will 
hold down his costs. Often he does 
not have proper wholesale connec- 


tions, and often he does not wish to | 


buy quantities needed to be quoted 
at lower prices. One farmer, who 
heard a university broadcast on build- 
ing feeds from the bottom up, came 
to a custom mill man in Illinois to 
get quotes on materials he would 
need to make his own feed. He had 
also been elsewhere. Finally he said 
to the custom miller, “Say, it will 
cost me a fortune to make my own 
feeds. I'll be better off buying from 
one of you fellows.” 

If a farmer does buy and install 
a grind-mix operation, feed men say, 
he should do a lot of cost probing 
before he makes the actual purchase, 
so that he knows what all his costs 
are. 

7. Does the farm grind-mix feeder 
lose any advantages in doing his own 
grinding and mixing?—This question 
widely discussed by many feed 
men. Some point out that the man 
with his own equipment really “goes 
it alone.” He separates himself from 
the feed dealer’s counsel. He usually 
cannot hope to match the well-in- 
formed feed man on _ nutritional 
knowledge, based on study and ex- 
perience with 200 to 400 feed cus- 
tomers. He is less likely to keep up 
with latest findings in poultry and 
livestock nutrition, due to a heavy 
work schedule. 


is 


| farm 


These are the findings, as of Janu- 
ary, 1961. They reflect the situation 
in widely scattered areas. However, 
price fluctuations, the feed man 
knows, could change the picture. 


Farm economics are rarely ever sta- | 


ble. 
This was emphasized for me when 


I asked an Ohio custom mill operator | 


whether there was any integration or 
mixing in his trade area. 
“Nope,” he grinned. 

“Any special reason?” 

He nodded. “Sure. Eighteen to 19¢ 
hogs.” 


|New Movie Available 


| cattle on winter ranges.” 


| calves and 


On Liquid Supplement 


CRETE, NEB.—Feed Service Corp. 
here has announced the availability 
of a new 13%-minute, 16-millimeter, 
full-color, sound movie on wintering 
cattle with Morea liquid supplement. 

The firm says the film shows how 
Morea liquid supplement provides 
“improved nutrition and health to 
A variety 
wintering operations for cows, 
bulls is included in the 
roundup of rancher and farmer ex- 
periences. 

The movie also depicts feeding with 
storage-tank units that can be filled 
and left on the range where cattle 


of 


take the supplement free-choice, the | 
“ranchers | 


firm said. In this way, 
don’t have to fight winter weather 
and wear out equipment distributing 
dry supplements,” the announcement 
continued. 

Feed Service Corp. said that the 


| film is available to agricultural and 


livestock organizations and suggests 
that requests should include a pre- 
ferred and alternate date for the 


| film’s use. 
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Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


George Leibel 


820 Mohigan St. 
Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 


Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObari 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 
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SPROUT-WALDRON 
CUTS THE COST OF 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


Data processing has made it possible to 
analyze and tabulate Sprout-Waldron’s 
gape a long experience in air conveying systems 
@ to show that 75% to 80% of today’s 
requirements can be handled by one of 
four standardized units! Now you can 
order without costly surveys or special 
engineering help. 


Write for Bulletin 228 showing full details 
and easy-to-order data, 


Standardized component parts 
are now being manufactured and 
carried in stock for immediate 
shipment — with the savings 
passed on to you! 


628 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SINCE 1666 


a 
CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


Cwing 


PRODUCTS 
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BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
79 S.E. Taylor St. 
Portland 14, Oregon 


PRODUCTS 
BElmont 2-5164 


| W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 


3617 Dryden Road 
PRODUCTS q 


Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


as 
SERVICE 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 
MUrray 1-4504 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


What About Farm Facts? 


A heavy thunderstorm had been 
whipping Hansen's Creek all that af- 
ternoon. The result was that the 
grind and mix customers had slowed 
down considerably, and Joe’s mill 
staff had time between jobs to sit 
around and talk about baseball, Rus- 
sia, women, fishing and the high cost 
of living. 


Milt Peters, who always had pro- 
nounced views on all the above sub- 


jects, exhausted his knowledge about | 
| Milt?” 


four that afternoon, and then saun- 
tered 
haired feed dealer was bent over a 
sales promotion schedule for the 
month. 

“Joe,” said Milt confidentially, “I 
have just been engaged in a bull ses- 
sion with the boys, and I have come 


into Joe's office. The brown | 


| 
| 


up with an idea for the business.” 
Joe lifted his head and gazed quiz- 
zically at Milt. ‘“‘What kind of idea, 


“Not the kind you think I've got,” 
Milt grinned. “Actually, Joe, I do 
think of business once in awhile. 
I’m not that occupied with redheads.” 

Joe chuckled. “I'm glad to have a 


| policy statement from you, Milt, just 


for the record.” 


You can match your operating requ 
with a complete range of bucket elevato in 


_ capacities from 50 to 3,000 bushels per | 


and exact heights from 10 to 150 feet. 
versal Bucket Elevators reduce expenses b 


CONSIGNOR™ 
DISTRIBUTOR 


GET THE FACTS TODAY... 


UNIVERSAL HOIST CO. 


BOX 10!, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 

Please send me free literature and prices on: 
Bucket Elevators oO "Trof-Belt” 
oO “Consignor” Valves 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

city STATE. 


Conveyors 


creasing efficiency. 


Universal has the 


perience to help you solve special 


problems. 


Smooth rollerless Trough . 


feet . 
of hopper locations . . 


Instantly reversible . . 


charge. 


THE UNIVERSAL “TROF-BELT” CONVEYOR 


Capacities to 
3,000 bushels per hour and ‘lengths to 200 
Choice 
. and choice of 
trippers and plows for intermediate dis- 


Bahler 
pany of | 
Indiana, or 


. versatile and compact, 
w>.. for conveying feed and grain 
horizontally or at an incline. 


BOX 101, 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Milt crossed one leg over the other. 
“Joe, this is a day of facts, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I suppose you could say 
that,” Joe agreed. “The more real 
facts a feed mill owner has, the bet- 
ter he can run his business and in- 
crease his chances of making a prof- 

Milt smiled happily. “That's what 
I think. If you know what the av- 
erage cost is of producing a ton of 
feed, the average time it takes a 
man to process a ton through the 
grinders and mixers, etc., and also 
what your competitor can do above 
or below this record, you know what 
sort of situation you are confronted 
with.” 


Accurate Costs on Everything 
Joe nodded. “We have accurate 
costs on everything. You know that, 
Milt. I know how much each man in 
the mill sells every month. I know 
what it costs me per mile to run our 
trucks. I know if my grind and mix 
charges pay mill operating costs or 
whether merchandise sales have to 
bear part of the load. I know how 
each department of my business is 
doing, whether it is making a profit 
or loss, monthly or annuaily. But 
enough of me talking. You came here 
with an idea.” 
“Oh, well,” Milt said grandly, “I 
like to discuss things with people who 
know how to discuss. I appreciate 
chatting with the boys out there, too, 
for it sort of heats up the mind, so 
I can spark off more ideas. But their 
range of conversation is limited, Joe.” 
Joe grinned. “Your idea,” he per- 
sisted. ‘“‘Not your philosophy.” 
Milt laughed. ‘You always get to 
the point, Joe. Now, if you run your 
business largely by the facts you 
have available to consider, what does 
the good farmer run his business 
with?” 
“Facts, too,” Joe replied. “Or he 
should. You can’t think right, unless 
you've got some facts to think with.” 
Milt agreed. “But farmers don’t 
have time to get sharp, concise facts, 
which will help them operate their 
farms profitably.” 
“What do you mean?” Joe looked 
puzzled. 
Milt uncrossed his legs and rubbed 
his thigh. “Joe, the farmer gets lots 
of bulletins from county agents and 
many agricultural magazines. He 
may read parts of these publications, 
but not all.” 
“Why not?” 
“He’s too busy. He’s got too many 
things to do on the average one-man 
farm operation. And he’s too tired to 
read as much as other people.” 
“So?” Joe asked shrewdly. 


Useful Farm Facts 

Milt chuckled. “It’s up to one of 
the farmer’s suppliers—I hope it’s 
Joe Brooks Feed Mill—to give him 
useful farm facts in capsule form. 
They've got to be easy to read, brief, 
quickly understandable. Nothing 
heavy to read.” 
“TI see,” Joe mused, taking the pen- 
cil from behind his ear and tapping 
gently on his desk top. “Have you 
any specific ideas on this?” 
“Sure. You publish quite a large 
ad each week on some department of 
the business—feed, fertilizer, or farm 
supplies. Devote perhaps one third of 
the space to a farm facts section.” 
“Like what?” 
Milt chuckled. “Well, Joe, right at 
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this time of year farmers want to 
know what prevailing custom rates 
are. Farm papers publish long lists. 
Brief them down. List the most used 
custom jobs and rates in your ad.” 

“Not a bad idea. We’ve done some- 
thing like that before.” 

“Sure, but repetition is necessary 
in all good ad programs,” Milt point- 
ed out. “And the custom rate infor- 
mation is just part of the program. I 
notice that farm labor pay rates are 
75.7¢ per hour, plus keep this year. 
Put that in one sentence. Some farm- 
er may not have such information.” 


Joe nodded. “Yes, that would inter- 
est them.” 

“And,” said Milt, consulting a sheet 
of paper he had taken from his pock- 
et, “we produce about 1,180,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually. About 490 
million bushels are used in food pro- 
duction, 63 million for seed and 50 
million bushels are fed to livestock. 
The rest, about 577 million, is given 
away. Put that in brief, concise 
form.” 

Facts in Every Ad 

Joe’s eyes lighted. ‘‘Now I get what 
you are driving at,” he said. “Give the 
farmer about five to eight important 
facts in every ad—in brief form—to 
help him think about such subjects.” 

“Right,” applauded Milt. “Some- 
thing he can read at breakfast, lunch 
or dinner, without a brain pep up pill. 
Make that farm fact section in your 
ad easy to read, and meaningful, and 


| 


more farmers will read your ad every | 


week.” 

Joe began to smile. “You are right, 
Milt. I can keep them interested sea- 
sonally in farm facts I want them to 


know. I can tell them what it costs | 


to produce a dozen eggs when hens 
first begin to lay in fall and what it 
costs two months later when they 
are in full laying production. I can 
also give many other easily digested 
farm facts.” 

Milt smiled. “Let this be education 
on a piecemeal basis, Joe, and I'll 
bet lots of farmers will remember 
more of it than they would if you 
explained each fact in long, long par- 
agraphs.” 

Joe chuckled. “Well, Milt, we are 
going to give your method a real try, 
at least for six months and ask for 
comment. I suppose you expect a lit- 
tle bonus for this Saturday.” 

Milt’s handsome face brightened. 
“Oh, Joe, that would be wonderful. 
I’m flat broke. I was almost going 
to call off my Saturday date with my 
favorite redhead. No one would lend 
me any more money, but now... .” 


Joe chuckled. “You'll have to get | 


along on that date with $5, Milt. 
That’s all I can pay now on the idea. 
If it works, I'll give you more at the 
end of six months.” 


Grade A Carcasses 
In Swine Increased 


With Fibrous Feeds 


MELFORT, SASK. — Efforts to 
reach Canada’s grade A quality in 
hogs by adding fibrous feeds to stand- 
ard finishing rations were highly suc- 
cessful at the experimental farm 
here, says Dr. S. E. Beacom. 

But the Canada Department of Ag- 
riculture animal nutritionist found 
that while he was able to boost the 
percentage of grade A carcasses con- 
siderably, he was not always sure of 
showing an extra profit. For instance, 
on one mixture he raised the per- 
centage of grade A carcasses from 58 
to 92 but found his financial return 
per hog was $4.90 less than the $28 
per 100 Ib. he would have got for a 
grade A hog receiving undiluted 
standard finishing ration. 

Dr. Beacom got this result from a 
group of hogs which were fed equal 
amounts of an oat-barley finishing ra- 
tion and an alfalfa meal-oat hull mix- 


ture. The lower return resulted from 
slower gains, less feed efficiency and 
a reduced dressing. percentage. 

Less startling results 
tained from other mixtures 
wheat-barley finishing ration was 
used and the alfalfa meal-oat hull 
diluent was reduced to 15% of the 
feed, net returns per hog carcass in- 
creased by $1.52; when the diluent 
was doubled to 30% the net returns 


were ob- 


When a 


increased only 66¢, and at 45% the 
net returns fell by 66¢—using $28 
per 100 lb. (market price plus fed- 


eral quality premium) as the basis 
of comparison. 


When oat hulls were used as the 


diluent at the levels of 15, 30 and 
45% of the total ration, the net re- 
turn per pig was reduced by 48¢, 
$1.71 and $2.19, respectively 

Dr. Beacom concluded that the 


kind of basic ration, the type of dil- 
uent and the strain of hog were all 
factors to be taken into considera- 
tion when attempting to increase the 
percentage of grade A hogs by di- 
luting the finishing ration. 
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Fuller Co. Transfers 
Ralph R. Clark, Jr. 


CATASAUQUA, PA.—The transfer 
of Ralph R. Clark, Jr., from its home 
office to its western division head- 
quarters in San 
Francisco was an- 
nounced here by 
Fuller Co. 

Mr. Clark, who 
has been a Fuller 
sales representa- 
tive at Catasau- 
qua since 1954, 
will handle direct 
customer sales and 
service for the 
Fuller line which 
includes compres- 
sors, coolers, pneumatic conveying 
equipment, and heavy process equip- 
ment for cement, chemical and oth- 
er process industries. Headquarters 
for this office is 617 Chancery Bldg., 
564 Market St., San Francisco 4. 


Ralph R. Clark 
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% The antibiotic content of KEMITRACIN 
is bacitracin methylene disalicylate. Whit- 


FE eel moyer KEM-PEN-10 is a combination of 
KEMITRACIN and penicillin. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S. A. 
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WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


Gainesville, Ga. Albertville, Ala Jackson, Miss Rogers, Ark 
Des Moines, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. Ogden, Utah 
In Canada: Whitmoyer Laborotories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


Worcester, Mass. 
Lubbock, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Buena Park, Calif. 


BACITRACIN 
Acres Queens | 
you can buy! KEMITRACIN 
| COSTS— 
L 
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storage buildings, 
them on the same ground because 
Sudenga Grain 
Systems feed from the end with 
only one set-up. Auger running 
full length under the peak, ends 
grain distribution problems. 
Spouts or Drag Augers lead the 
grain 
Building evenly. 
with up to 3000 bu. per hr. capac- 
ity, is standard but 9” and 10” 
UT 


A Truss, Wood Pole Type or any 
type building. 


FOR LOW-COST GRAIN HANDLING 


Installation for filling, direct 
from Elevator Bin into Stor- 
age Building. 


Permits Higher Side Wall Bldgs. 
Buildings Closer Together 


Vertica! 
Unloading Hopper, for tight 


Auger with Truck 


installations. Available in 
Ideal For Bulk Feed Plonts 
You can build higher grain to’ 3000 Bu. per Hr. 


ne 

put more of End Fill using Port- 
able Augers or Elevators. 
Many use Center Fill with 
Tube from Elevator Head 


Moving Auger 


in any direction to fill 
8” U Trough, 


roughs available. 


Ideal for Steel Rigid Frame, 


Write for Literature 


Since 1888 
Dept. F GEORGE, IOWA 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS = 


Here’s an easy way for you to make 
bigger sales to better customers... 


Turkey Feeding 
Swine Rations 


A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail- 
able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10 to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Imprinting a three 
line company signature on back page of quantities over 100—$7 
minimum. Inquire about additional quantity discounts. 


FEEDSTUFFS 
P.O. Box 67 


Please send me 


Reader Service Department 
Minnecpolis 40, Minn. 


copylies) of the Golden Year “Science and 
Service” booklet. | would like the copies to be imprinted with name 
and address as shown below: Yes No Payment is enclosed. 


Company name ..... 


In this 16 page booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 
“short course” on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 
printed with your name to your customers and prospective customers. Tell 
feeders, educators, businessmen and others about progress in animal agricul- 
ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing them with up-to-date infor- 
mation and ideas on such subjects as. . 


Broiler Feeding 
Cattle Nutrition 


Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ- 
ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary. Twelve 
outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 
Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled. 


New Research Developments 
Improved Feed Formulation 


NEW MILL—This is the fully automated feed plant of Nulaid Farmers Assn. 
at Turlock, Cal. The mill serves one of the most rapidly growing poultry and 
livestock areas in California. 


Fully Automated California 
Plant in Operation 


A new fully automated feed mill 
of Nulaid Farmers Assn. is being 
operated at the organization’s Tur- 
lock, Cal., branch. Nulaid (formerly 
Poultry Producers of Centra! Califor- 
nia) constructed the mill to serve one 
of the most rapidly growing poultry 
and livestock areas in California. The 
Turlock mill replaces mills at Merced 
and Stockton. 


The structure was built by Weitz- 
Hettelsater Engineers of Kansas City. 
The mill is designed to handle all in- 
coming ingredients in bulk. 

The heart of this mill is the control 
board panel which might be compared 
to data processing equipment, well 
known and used by industry. Indivi- 
dual panel boards, each wired into a 
specific formula, are inserted into the 
central unit. In turn the control 
board panel sends out electrical im- 
pulses, in regular sequence, to vari- 
ous parts of the feed system. These 
electric impulses open gates and dis- 
charge various ingredients into scale 
hoppers. From the hoppers the feed- 


stuffs go to the mixing units. Auto- 
mation, it is noted, does not stop 
here—the finished product is next 
routed by remote control to various 
parts of the mill. No matter where 
the feed is to be moved, it is done 
by electronic operation, Nulaid offi- 
cials point out. 

The mixing system is described as 
follows: 

(a) Short mix unit—This includes 
20 one-ton bins for miscellaneous pre- 
mixes, salt, etc. There are 10 bins 
feeding into a 500-lb. scale and 10 
bins feeding into a 1,000-lb. scale. 
When the scales have completed 
weighing ingredients, the materials 
are “pumped” by air to a “holding 
hopper.” 

(b) Major ingredient unit—There 
are 32 bins of various sizes, from 60 
tons down to 8 tons. When one mixer 
is empty, the “holding hopper” men- 
tioned above and both 5,000-lb. scales 
automatically dump into mixer. After 
the mixing cycle has been completed, 
the mixer dumps into a surge hopper 


LEGEND 
GRAIN & MEAL RECEIVING BOK OFAVER FEEDER 
GRAIN & MEAL RECEIVING TRUCK MOLASSES 
TRACK SCALE S. PACKER 
SCALE OFFICE COOLER 
FEED CONVEYOR SYSTEM Vv. SPL HOPPER 
FLEVATORS SCALE 
PELLET SCREENS 1000 8S Scat 
DRUM MAGNET z ous 
COULECTORS 

LOCATION 

SCALPER (not shown) 
&-8. OUT GOING TRUCK SCALE 
A-C. FEED TRUCK TO RANCHERS 


owing by Pow 16 60 


AB @ 


PROFILE SKETCH—Here is a profile sketch of the new Nulaid mill at 
Turlock, Cal. The diagram, it is pointed out, shows how the operation uses 
gravity extensively. The profile is drawn of the south side and does not show 


the molasses or tallow tanks. 
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from which the feed goes to “take | 
away” mash elevator. There are two 
mixers which mix alternately, thus | 
increasing mixing capacity approxi- | 
mately 50% over one mixer, Nulaid | 
engineers point out. 

The Turlock mill contains 16,000 
sq. ft. The hammermill and pellet 
mills are located on the lower floors. | 
Upper floors house mixing equipment, | 
storage bins, grain cleaners, etc. 

An important adjunct to the mill | 
are the facilities for weighing in of 
ingredients and weighing out of mixed 
feeds. This is done by both a rail and 
truck scale. Molasses and fat tanks 
are located on the outside of the 
building. Auxiliary tanks are located 
in the basement and maintain the in- 
gredients at the proper temperature 
for mixing. 


There are seven large grain bins 
with a capacity of approximately 2,- 
700 tons located outside the mill 
structure. Grain is unloaded by grav- 
ity from trucks and rail cars and 
carried by belts to elevators. While 
traveling on the belts, the grain pass- | 
es beneath a suction system that re- | 
moves any straw, sticks, etc. 

An air filtering system removes 
practically all dust. The mill is piped 
with a vacuum cleaning system to 
facilitate the removal of sweepings. 


The new mill initially has produced 
approximately 400 tons of feed daily 
on a one shift An additional 
shift is expected during the turkey 
season. 

“A very important part of Nulaid 
Farmers Assn.’s feed manufacturing 
program is quality control,” officials 
note. “This begins with the quality 
control of ingredients and carries 
through to the final mix.’ The organ- 
ization’s Turlock mill personnel is 
charged with taking samples of all 
grains and _ individual ingredients | 
prior to their being unloaded. Visual 
examination is used, along with a sys- | 
tem of sending samples to the organ- 
ization’s quality control laboratory at 
Petaluma. A final step is the exami- 
nation of final mixes for granulation, 
color, pellet quality, etc. 

One of the features of the new mill 
is a stand-by reservoir. This was con- 


basis 


structed specifically for added fire 
protection. 
Nulaid serves an area from Cen- | 


tral California north to the Oregon 
border. Besides the Turlock mill, 
there are three other mills operating 
in-Petaluma, Salinas and Yuba City 


Nulaid manufactures a complete line | | 


and 


of poultry feeds, dairy feeds, 
feeds for other classes of 
Norman F. McIntyre is general man- | 


ager of the organization and Robert | 
G. Christensen is production manager. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and | 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially 
drogenated animal fat 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 


hy- 
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livestock. | | 


Speakers Named for 
Poultry Day Program 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN.—Dr. Wil- 
lard W. Cochrane and Dr. R. L. 
Kohls are among the speakers who 
will appear on the poultry day pro- 
gram at the University of Connecti- 
cut here June 19. 

Dr. Cochrane, nationally known as 
farm advisor to President Kennedy 
during his campaign, and now direc- 
tor of agricultural economics, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, will dis- 
cuss “Opportunities to Improve Farm 
Income Through Marketing Pro- 
grams 

Dr. Kohls, who is a Purdue Uni- 
versity authority on farm marketing 
and pricing, will speak on the “Dis- 


appearance of Terminal Market 
Pricing.” 
The program, which will include 


exhibits, movies 
answer sessions, 


and question and 
will be focused on 


egg collection and egg processing, 
dead bird disposal systems and ven- 
tilation. 

Question and answer sessions will 
be in progress all afternoon to take 


care of individual problems. Speak- 
ers and topics will include Ralph 
Prince, University of Connecticut 


ventilation problems; Harry C. Whel- 
den, University of Maine, dead bird 
disposal, and Philip G. Stiles, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. Carl Otte 


department of agriculture, will lead 
discussions on egg collection and 
processing. 

Movies of automation of egg pro- 
duction and processing will be shown 


on a continuous basis during the day 


The afternoon program will be 
capped with a panel discussion on 
“Evaluating Egg Collection and Egg 


Processing Equipment Mr. Stiles 


will moderate the panel, which will 
include Carroll Dunham, Gill Eddy 
Edward Micka, Melvin Strickland 
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EGG CONSUMPTION UP 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
—Maybe the U.S. will have to see 
how they do it in New Zealand. This 
country has the happy problem of 
providing enough eggs to meet an in- 
creasing per capita demand. Last 
year New Zealanders ate an average 
of 300 eggs per person. Now the 
booming poultry industry has moved 
into fifth place among the country’s 
primary industries. 

Officials said they thought that 
only Canada had a higher per capita 
egg consumption, but the way New 
Zealand’s is increasing, it may be that 
this country will soon lead the world. 


Mr. Whelden, Abraham Raskin and 
Robert Marshall. 

Dr. Cochrane and Dr. Kohls will 
speak during the evening program, 
which will begin at 7:30 in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture Auditorium. 


ALWAYS THE SAME 


Hooker dicalcium phosphate keeps your 
feed quality at the same high level. It 
doesn’t vary, so there are no costly for- 


mula changes to cope with. 


Dicalcium phosphate from Hooker 
| contains a minimum of 18.50% phos- 
phorus, calcium from 24.00% min. to 


27.00% 
0.05% fluorine content. 

This Hooker feed supplement assures 
your maintaining the same consistently 
high quality from batch to batch. 

You won't have production holdups 
when you deal with Hooker. You can get 
what you want when you want it. 


max., and never more than a 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION Fira 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, 
SALES OFFICES: 


BOX 
JEFFERSONVILLE, 


326, DEPT. FS-5 


JEFFERSONVILLE, 
INDIANAe MARYSVILLE OHIO+e NEW YORK, N. 


INDIANA 


= 
| 
3 
4 
F 
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Feed Adequate Levels of VITAMIN A 


Contact Your Nearest Plant for Prices on 


Ld NATIONAL HIGHER QUALITY ALFALFA PELLETS 


COLORADO KANSAS NEBRASKA 
*Big Bend, Phone Wiley 361 Benedict, Phone 72 *Biair, Phone 2161 
Bristol, Ph. 9 Deerfield, Ph 13 F 2 21 Brady, Ph. 584-3519 
F Fredonia, Ph. OR 8.27 Cozad, Ph. Sunset 4.3232 
‘ort Lyon, Ph. Las Animas 21) eGarden City, Ph. Br idges 6-344) Darr, Ph. Lexington, 
Fowler, Ph. 4 Grantvitie, Ph. Topeka SU 9-331 1 FA 4.2847 
*@independence, Ph. 5 Gibbon, Ph. 16 
Wertman, Ph. 3 - Lakeview, Ph. Lawrence. Gothenburg, Ph. JE 7-2061 
Lamar, Ph. 336-2912 Viking 3-4757 *®Lexington, Ph. FA 4.2355 
McClave, Ph. Wiley 491 LeRoy ye Ord, Ph. 49 
. Longton 2 Valley, Ph. 6481 
Manzanola, Ph. Hobart 25571 swidiand. Ph. Lawrence, Willow Island, Ph. Gothenburg, 
Wilson Jct, Ph. 199W Viking 3-1255 JE 7-2241 


TEXAS 
Hereford. 

Ph. Emerson 4.2872 
Lockney, Ph. 014-3821 
Muleshoe, Ph. 5420 

*Plainview, Ph. CA 4.5558 


*Classified inert gas storage 
terminals 


(Partial listing, 
4 States only) 


Dehydrated alfalfa in your BEEF or DAIRY RATION 
stimulates general health thriftiness, better feed 
utilization and growth of all animals. Improves repro- 


ductive functions . . . helps brood stocks to settle... “A” deficient rations. 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


increases fertility of breeding stock. Promotes birth of 
strong, thrifty offspring. Helps insure normal birth. 
Provides protection against diseases brought on by 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. PHONE: LOGAN 1-1087 


Olavarria & Co., 


79 Pine Street 

New York 5, New York 

MOLASSES TERMINALS 
New Orleans, La. 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Inc. 


TELEPHONE: 
WHitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 


P.O. Box 157, Buffalo 5, 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


New York 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN 


Division of F. H. Peavey & Company 
N. Y., Phone TL 3-6007, Teletype BU 550 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 
BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 


HEART 
DISEASE 


HEALTH ENEMY 


HEART FUND 


ing jobs—no matter how tough. 100 or 125 


alone. Call your man from CPM, today. 


Saies and Service 


CPM Dual-Speed Pellet Miil is like having two mills 
in one. Great versatility and great strength are com- 
bined to give you the best die speed for all your pellet- 


HP, 1800 


RPM motor; wide range of die speed combinations 
available. An exceptional value on the basis of stamina 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


in Principal Cities 


Broiler, Egg, Farm Chicken Income Up 


WASHINGTON — The 1960 gross 
income from eggs, farm chickens and 
commercial broilers was up $261 mil- 
lion from $2,738 million in 1959 to 
$2,999 million. 

Those final official figures for 1960 
are reported by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Statistical Reporting 
Service. 

Of the 1960 gross income, 61% 
was from eggs compared with 60% 
a year before, 34% was from com- 
mercial broilers as was the case the 
previous year, and 5% was from 
farm chickens compared with 6% for 
1959. 

The report indicates that 95% of 
the gross income, $2,853 million, was 
for the cash receipts from the sale 
of eggs, broilers and farm chickens. 
The remaining 5% represents the 
value of products consumed on farms 
where produced, the report said. 

The report went on to state that 
a record number of commercial broil- 
ers were produced in 1960, 1,796 mil- 
lion, up 3% from 1959. Egg produc- 
tion was 61,377 million, 3% less than 
1959 production, 63,335 million. Farm 
chicken production amounted to 261 
million birds compared with 311 mil- 
lion in 1959. 

Broilers 

The record 1,796 million commer- 
cial broilers produced in 1960 totaled 
6,020 million pounds live weight, ac- 
cording to the report. Average price 
received by producers for this record 
production was 16.9¢ Ib. live weight 
compared with 16.1¢ in 1959. Gross 
income from broilers was $1,015 mil- 
lion, up 10% from 1959. 

Georgia led all states in the num- 


TABLE 1. Commercial Broilers: 
Production and Price 

Price Price 
State and Number per Number per 
division produced ib. produced Ib. 
thousands cents thousands cents 
Maine ..... 58,169 17.4 54,148 17.7 
6,606 16.8 5,615 17.8 
Vermont 889 17.2 507 17.7 
11,046 17.2 9,500 17.6 
1,649 17.7 1,550 18.2 
Conn. ..... 26,713 17.4 22,184 17.9 
11,604 21.0 10,328 20.1 
5,800 23.9 5,500 24.3 
40,449 19.3 37,725 18.9 
N. A. 162,925 18.4 147,057 18.5 
15,993 16.5 14,017 18.1 
_ Sane 39,523 16.0 36,102 17.0 
7,064 15.9 5,487 17.4 
Mich. ..... 3,600 20.5 3,200 21.5 
19,682 16.6 20,666 17.4 
E. N.C 85,862 16.5 79,472 17.6 
ee 4,977 17.8 6,868 17.5 
3,354 16.8 4,025 17.5 
39,200 15.0 31,750 16.3 
2,620 15.9 2,175 16.7 
Kansas 1,991 16.6 1,891 17.2 
Ww. Nn. Cc 52,142 15.5 46,709 16.7 
aa 85,127 17.0 91,343 17.6 
93,289 17.0 102,812 17.6 
53,97! 16.1 54,511 16.7 
eee 27,525 16.9 24,772 17.1 
137,400 15.2 156,600 16.0 
16,996 815.5 17,480 16.3 
Georgia ... 303,031 15.3 320,250 16.2 
Florida .... 10,413 16.1 10,101 
S. A. - 727,752 15.9 777,869 16.6 
17,575 15.3 16,520 16.3 
casa 32,686 15.2 33,340 16.1 
ae 158,248 15.1 176,654 16.2 
107,629 15.2 115,900 16.2 
163,997 15.0 180,397 16.3 
21,647 15.5 20,250 16.2 
ae. eaves 7,457 15.1 6,711 16.3 
115,193 15.5 105,203 16.7 
Be 624,432 15.2 654,975 16.3 
3,348 «18.6 3,850 18.9 
1,245 18.0 1,183 18.5 
2,051 20.0 1,846 19.3 
Wash 15,985 18.6 15,505 19.1 
Oregon 10,783 17.8 11,738 18.6 
49,753 18.9 54,817 19.0 
Western . 83,809 18.7 89,636 19.0 
U. S. ...1,736,922 16.1 1,795,718 16.9 


ber of broilers produced with 18% 
of the national total. Following were: 
Arkansas and Alabama, 10%; North 
Carolina, 9%; Mississippi, Texas and 
Maryland, 6%; Delaware, 5%, and 
California, Virginia and Maine, 3%. 
These 11 states accounted for 79% 
of the 1960 broiler production in the 
U.S., the statistics showed. 

Death losses during 1960 of chick- 
ens on hand Jan. 1, 1960, was 19%, 
about the same as a year earlier. 

Combined sales of farm chickens 
and commercial broilers in 1960 to- 
taled 6,924 million pounds, 1% more 
than the combined sales in 1959. 
Total value of birds sold was $1,125 
million compared with $1,045 million 
in 1959. Commercial broiler sales 
amounted to 87% of the total pounds 
sold compared with 84% of the total 
sales in 1959. 

On the price front on the other 
commodities, the average price per 
dozen eggs in 1960 was 36.0¢ com- 
pared with 31.4¢ in 1959. The aver- 
age price per pound live weight for 
farm chickens sold was 12.2¢ com- 
pared with 11.0¢ in 1959, the re- 
port showed. 

Egg Production 

Egg production in 1960 totaled 61,- 
377 million eggs compared with 63,- 
335 million in 1959. The number of 
layers on hand during the year av- 
eraged 294 million—4% less than 
the 306 million average number on 
hand in 1959. The rate of egg produc- 
tion per layer on hand was 209 for 
1960 as compared with 207 for 1959, 
USDA said. 

The number of chickens raised on 
farms in 1960 totaled 330 million— 
about 14% below the 1959 number 
and the smallest number since rec- 
ords were originated in 1909. 


t's DANNEN 
for FER TILIZER 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
Jobbing Division 


. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 
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Dr. H. E. Bechtel Elmer Wheeler 


Dr. Charles C. Noble 


H. B. “Doc” Sharer 


Speakers Named for 
Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants Event 


LAKE KIAMESHA, N.Y.—If early 
advance hotel reservations are a de- 
pendable barometer measuring 
attendance at the annual convention 


for 


of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants at Hotel Concord, Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y., June 11-13, a new 


all-time high registration of feed and | 
| farm 


allied commodity delegates at any 
northeastern convention will be re- 
corded, officials announced. 

The convention program is de- 


scribed as “one of real strength that 
will bring to the platform authorita- 
tive and forceful speakers.” 

Robert A. Kavesh, associate pro- 
fessor of economics and finance, New 
York University, will trace where 
the American economy is heading. 
Dr. H. E. Bechtel, director of techni- 
cal service and development, Dawe’s 
Laboratories, Inc., has his sub- 
ject “Dairy Nutrition New Frontier.” 
Dr. Stewart Johnson, professor, agri- 
cultural economics, University of 
Connecticut, will word-picture the 
northeastern dairy industry score, 
analyzing the impact of proposed 
milk production quota, larger area 
milk marketing orders and the Na- 
tional Milk Sanitation Act. 

For handling the subject of selling 
and merchandising, two 
have been picked. One 
Wheeler, chairman of the 
Association of Travelling Salesmen 
and sales training consultant; the 
other is H. B. (Doc) Sharer, sales 
training specialist, U.S. Rubber Co. 

Dr. Charles G. Durbin, veterinary 
medical director, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, will clarify the regula- 
tions on the use of drug and chemical 
additives in feeds. 

What can the feed supplier do to 
help poultry product marketing will 
be answered by Harold W. Bermen- 
der, egg and poultry marketing spe- 
cialist, H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, 


as 


is Elmer 
National 


CHARLES H. HUBBELL 


Feed Consultant 
Formulation and Research 


678 Lee Street Des Plaines, Ill. 
Phone CYpress 9-2441 


Mass. He has a broad experience in 


| the poultry product marketing field. 


| Youth 


“Have You Got What It Takes?” 


will be the theme of Dr. Charles C. | 


Noble, dean of Hendricks Chapel, 
Syracuse University. His talk will be 
on the need for building better rela- 
tionships with both employees and 
customers. 


For golfers, there will be a tour- | 


nament for men with an anticipated 
100 feed men teeing off. There is also 
a tournament for the ladies. 

The social aspects of the conven- 
tion include a cocktail and _ social 
hour, Broadway entertainment, danc- 
ing and banquet. 

Winners in the Mill Employee Safe- 
ty Contest and in the Dealer Farm 
Encouragement Contest will 
be recognized and honored during the 
convention and presented awards. 


_A. O. Smith Harvestore 


Firm Elects Officers 


KANKAKEE, ILL. — The board of 


| directors of A. O. Smith Harvestore 


| 


Products, Inc., elected officers at its 
first meeting, it 
was announced by 
Arthur D. Hyde, 
president and chief 
executive of the 
company. 

A. O. 
Harvestore Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has been 
set up as a subsid- 
iary of the A. O. 
Smith Corp. of 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
to manufacture 
and distribute the Harvestore sealed 
storage structure, and its in- 
dustrial counterpart, the Permaglas 


Arthur D. Hyde 


Storage Unit, and allied equipment 
in the U.S. and Canada. The subsidi- 
ary will have its headquarters in 


Kankakee, IIl., where it formerly was 
a part of A. O. Smith’s Permaglas di- 
vision. 


Besides Mr. Hyde, other officers of | 


A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, 
Inc., are: 

Lee Osborne, vice president in 
charge of marketing and develop- 
ment; Alvin E. Selkurt, controller 
and assistant secretary - treasurer; 
Robert Rietz, treasurer, and James 
Johnson, secretary. Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Rietz, who are respectively sec- 
retary and assistant secretary-treas- 
urer of the A. O. Smith Corp., will 
remain in Milwaukee. The other of- 
ficers will have their headquarters at 


| Kankakee. 


speakers 


| vision, will be general 


| ger, will 


Other Position Heads 


Clifford Pester, formerly general 
manager of manufacturing and con- 
tract products for the Permaglas di- 
manager of 
manufacturing operations. Morris 
Fonda, formerly general sales mana- 
be director of marketing. 
The rest of the organization will re- 
main substantially the same, Mr. 
Hyde said. 

Members of the board of directors 
are L. B. Smith, president of the A. 
O. Smith Corp., who will serve as 
chairman; Mr. Hyde, F. S. Cornell, 
M. J. Vollmer, and Arthur O. Smith, 
all directors of the parent company. 
Mr. Cornell and Mr. Vollmer, respec- 
tively, are executive vice president 
and vice president-treasurer of the 
parent company. Arthur O. Smith is 
a partner in the Manning & Smith 
Engineering Co. Mr. Hyde recently 
resigned as executive vice president 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


In addition to its sealed and glass 


Smith | 


protected steel storage units for farm | 


and industry, which are produced at 
Kankakee, the subsidiary will manu- 
facture and market related equip- 
ment for automated livestock and in- 


dustrial materials handling at its 
plant at Delphi, Ind. 
Foreign distribution, except for 


Canada, will be handled through the 
parent company’s international sub- 


sidiary, A. O. Smith International S. | 


A. 


Oilseed Processors 


Elect M. C. Parker 


BILOXI, MISS.—At 


its second an- 


nual convention in Biloxi, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Oilseed Processors 
Assn., Inc., named M. C. Parker of 


Memphis, Tenn., president. He suc- 
ceeds A. J. Vaughan of Corinth 

Joe C. Brady of Helena, Ark., was 
elected to serve as vice president. 

New directors named are: F. H. 
Ferrell, Oceola, Ark., and N. F’. How- 
ard of Greenwood, Miss 

Some 300 persons were registered 
for the two-day session which was 
held at the Buena Vista Hotel 

Reporting on the freight rate situ- 
ation at the meeting, W. S. Brun- 
son, account manager for Ribe & Co 
of Birmingham, Ala., said southern 
cottonseed producers will benefit in- 
directly through reduced rates for 
the shipping of crude or refined oil 
to eastern markets, which are ex- 
pected to enable them to compete 
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with rival oil producers in other 
areas. 


“We expect the southwestern lines 
to take the same step,” Mr. Brun- 


son said. He noted there has been 
considerable activity in adjusting 
rates of late because of the com- 


petition among the various kinds of 
freight carriers and the competition 
between producers of soybean and 
cottonseed oils. 

Reg Robinson of Los Angeles, pres- 
ident of the National Cottonseed 
Processors Assn., told convention 
members that under the federal farm 
program, which has steadily caused 
less cotton to be planted, cottonseed 
processing has become a “captive in- 


dustry.” He said further decreases 
in the amount of cottonseed that 
can be produced in this country 


would make worse an already “seri- 
ous” situation for the industry. 
Cottonseed production, he said, 
has remained static for the past 40 
years and is still the same today, 6 
million tons, that it was in 1920. 


In the course of more than 60 


competitive prices 


out sacrificing quality 


MILLERS TO THE TRADE 


ears of service to formula feed manufacturers, 
Fruen Milling Company has established a reputation for quality and service at 


Today, with competition even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 
can provide feed manufacturers with grain ingredients that maintain profits with- 


Contact your broker or dealer or phone 
FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 


paced industry. 


year for only $5. 


Here's the professor's advice 
to the feed manufacturer . . . 


... I believe there is little doubt but what Feed- 
stuffs is the business publication which would best 
serve your needs. This is an outstanding publication 
without rival within its field. 1 am sure it will fulfill 
your interest in ‘ingredient market news, services 
available, technical information, innovations, etc. 


So wrote a professor of animal science at a large 
midwestern university in response to a letter from a 
Jamaican feed manufacturer asking which maga- 
zine would be most helpful in his business. 


There are a lot of hard-headed businessmen in the 
feed industry who agree with the professor .. . near- 
ly 14,000 of them subscribe to FEEDSTUFFS ... 
because it helps them keep abreast of their fast- 


You can begin receiving your own personal copy of 
FEEDSTUFES . .. your own complete source of 
industry news . . . 52 information-packed issues a 


Write FEEDSTUFFS Circulation Department, 
2501 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 40, Minne- 
sota. Please include the name of your company and 
your department for our circulation records. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS « 


No. 7457—Quick- 
Opening Bag Closure 


Development 


closure for sewn open-mouth and 


of a quick-opening | 


NEW SERVICE « 


sewn valve multiwall paper shipping | 


bags, has been announced by the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Developed by the company’s engi- 
neering department, the Bemi-Strip 
closure, as it is being marketed, is 
identified by a red tab at the seam 
of the bag. Used in actual packing 
and shipping operations, thé Bemi- 
Strip closure has proven to be com- 
pletely effective in withstanding or- 
dinary stretch and breakage and sift- 
ing of product at the seam. It offers 
protection at the bag seam equal to 
methods of closure sewn bags. 

A time and labor saving feature, 
the Bemi-Strip tab is said to be as 
simple to open as the band on a pack- 
age of cigarettes. There is no con- 
tamination of product from loose 
threads and the clean opening per- 
mits re-use of the bag 

The tab, 3 in. in length and % in. 
in width, is placed on the factory- 
closed end of the bag, usually at the 
top. The tab serves as a point of 
contact for the thumb and first finger 
to initiate the opening of the pack- 
age. 

A gentle pull snaps the tab loose 
from the bag seam. A swing of the 
arm frees the sewing thread and lit- 
erally pops the bag open, ready for 
emptying of contents. The bag can 
be opened partially to form a filling 
spout, or completely, as desired. 

The Bemi-Strip multiwall bag can 


No. 7454—Storage Bins 

No. 7455—Weight Indication 

No. 7456—Fiberglass Tanks 

No. 7457—Quick-Opening Closure 
No. 7458—Grain Probe 

No. 7459—Weighing Feeder 


Others (list numbers) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


be used for feed, fertilizer, seed, flour, 
grain, salt, ready-mix cements and 
chemicals, to mention a few success- 
fully shipped products. 


For additional information, check 
No. 7457 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7455—High-Speed 
Weight Indication 


A high-speed electronic dial indi- 
cation for load cell scales has been 
announced by Toledo Scale, division 
of Toledo Scale Corp. 

The intrinsic speed advantages of 
electronic scales can now be fully 
realized, a company spokesman said. 
A weight reading may be taken in 
less than 2% seconds from the time 
a load is positioned on the weigh 
platform. 

It is said that this fast weight in- 
dication is accomplished with a new 
automatic two-speed indicator drive. 
The unit combines the separate ad- 
vantages of slow or fast indicator 
travel. The fast speed of the Toledo 


No. 7460—Temperature Control 
No. 7461—Adjustable Elbow Pipe 
No. 7462—Insect Exterminator 

No. 7463—Feed Flavoring Catalog 
No. 7464—Hand Truck 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE — 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—- = 
Feedstuffs = 

P. O. Box 67 — 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 40, Minn. — 


drive unit moves the indicator to 

within a few graduations of the ac- 
| tual weight. At this point, the drive 
| automatically drops to a slower speed 

which continues to move the indica- 
| tor the remaining distance to the 
actual weight smoothly and without 
interruption. Thus, both the disadvan- 
tage of high-speed indicator “jitters” 
and the lack of speed are said to be 
automatically eliminated. 
| The electronic dial also tends to 
| eliminate the effect of excessive vi- 
brations around the scale, causing 
| indicator oscillation at the actual 
weight, the company said. The unit 
is said to be particularly applicable 
where speed and stability in indica- 
tion are desired. 

This unit, which does not alter the 
exterior appearance of the dials, is 
available in capacities in which To- 
ledo dial scales are built. For addi- 
tional information, check No. 7455 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7454—Storage 
Bins 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., has 
announced the availability of two new 
King Size bins, 48 ft. by 40 ft., 66,850 
bu. capacity and 48 ft. by 24 ft., 
42,450 bu. capacity. 

Company officials say that this new 
size marks a breakthrough in stif- 
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fened corrugated structures that re- 
duce the storage cost per bushel to an 
all time low. 

It is said that the new bins were 
engineered to meet the needs of in- 
creased storage at the lowest possi- 
ble construction and erection cost. 
The addition of these two new sized 
bins provides selection range from 
5,389 bu. to 66,850 bu. Additional lit- 
erature on the bins is available by 
checking No. 7454 on the coupon and 
mailing. 


No. 7462—Insect 
Exterminator 

Sanikill, a new product for electri- 
cal extermination of insects, has been 
announced by Technical Industries, 
Inc. 

It is said to be positive, low cost 
and safe, completely harmless to hu- 
mans and livestock, but deadly to in- 
sects. Electrical extermination is pos- 
itive and instantaneous. No immunity 
can be developed by insects against 
Sanikill, say company officials. 

Easy to install, low in cost and con- 
structed of anodized aluminum and 
stainless steel, Sanikill is said to of- 


fer maintenance-free service for 
years. It is resistant to both corro- 
sion and humidity. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7462 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7460—Temperature 
Control for Hogs 


Literature describing the use of a 
controlled temperature system for 
farrowing, growing and finishing 
houses for hogs has been made avail- 


ip 
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able by the L. A. Pockman Manufac- 
turing Co. 

It describes how the firm's Blend- 
ed-Air Ventilation System keeps 
houses cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter by automatically controlled 
environmental conditions inside the 
house regardless of outside weather. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7460 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7461—Adjustable 
Elbow Pipe 


An all new “infinitely adjustable” 
elbow pipe connection has been an- 
nounced by Sweet Manufacturing Co. 

The “Jiffy Joint,’’ made of two die- 
formed pieces, is said to adjust easily 
and quickly to every needed angle 
with a two-piece, flanged-end draw 
band. No time-consuming knock- 
down and re-assembly is required. 

The need for hazardous, unsatisfac- 
tory welding is completely eliminat- 
ed, it is claimed. Absence of welding 
means a smoother inside surface, ex- 
pediting the free flow of all grains, 
feeds and other materials. It is said 
that the elbow offers complete accu- 
racy of fit permitting faster, tighter 
installation. Flanged ends close over 
adjoining pipe and surfaces for leak- 
proof connection. 

Company officials report that in 
addition to every-angle adjustability, 
accurate fit, and smoother material 
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lasts longer 


the “Jiffy Joint” 
because of heavy-gauge steel dura- 
bility. Attached to pipes, distributors, 


flow, 


or valves, it is said to give a lifetime 
of use. 
For additional information, check 


No, 7461 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7459—Weighing 
Feeder 


B-I-F Industries has announced the 
availability of its Model 37-02 Belt 
Gravimetric Feeder which is said to 
continually weigh and feed any dry, 
flowable material at a fixed rate. 

The unit, described ruggedly 
built, compact and completely auto- 
matic in operation, feeds a maximum 
of 2 cu. ft. per minute over a 100:1 
range within an accuracy of plus or 
minus 1% of the set feed rate. 


as 


Company officials say that compact 
construction of the Model 37-02 
makes it possible to mount on, over 
or beside other equipment. 

Wide range is said to be infinitely 
variable in any increment from 1 to 
100. Safe construction is assured in 
the one-piece, all-welded steel hous- 
ing with large transparent removable 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 


= Chemical Analyses 
® Vitamin Assays 
= Drug Assays 
® Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
Formula Reviews 
® Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


te Lime Crest 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


doors, large belt guard and built-in 
alarm system. 

For additional information includ- 
ing a four page, two-color catalog 
that shows illustrations, dimension 
drawings, installation diagrams, and 


| description of operations, check No. 
| 7459 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7456—Fiberglass 


Tanks 


A 600 gal. molded fiberglass tank 
that offers a combination of big stor- 
age capacity and light weight has 
been announced by the Tryro Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Company literature states that the 
tank eliminates all rust and corro- 
sion, reduces maintenance to practi- 
cally nothing, and assures years 
use without replacement. Because it’s 
translucent, the liquid level can be 
seen at all times. 

Nine different styles and sizes are 


| available in capacities from 113 to 


600 gal., for both low-pressure and 
non-pressure service. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7456 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7463—Feed 
Flavoring Catalog 


A scientific discussion of flavoring 
in feeds is now available in a 16 page 
catalog called “Flavorstat,” accord- 
ing to announcement by the Flavor 
Corporation of America. 
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valuable reference for research 
proven feed flavors.” A complete list 
of these flavors and their prices are 
included along with information on 


other Flavor Corporation chemical 
products. 
For additional information, check 


No. 7463 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7464—Hand 
Truck 


A new hand truck designed for the 
easy tilting of loads as heavy as 1,000 
Ib. has been announced by Valley 
Craft Products, Inc. It is available 
with two-wheel safety brakes. 

Designed primarily for handling 
bags of material such as grain, fer- 
tilizer and cement stored on pallets, 
this truck is equipped with a special 
shoe which automatically locks it into 
tilting position as the truck is moved 
vertically against the load and allows 
the tipping action to be accomplished 
with a minimum of effort. 

Sizeable savings in pallet costs can 


The catalog is said to be “an in- 


of | 


be made, the manufacturer claims 
through the use of the Ezy-Tilt Pal- 
let Truck since the double fork de- 
sign of its shoe allows an inexpensive 
pallet to be used, as the pallet can be 
reinforced by a center cleat 

Safe tipping of heavy loads is also 
claimed as the frame of the truck is 
in contact with the load at all times, 
and when the load is tilted to an ap- 
proximate 45 degree angle it reaches 
a balance point where the load will 
actually rest without the operator 
touching the truck 


This truck is also available with 
two wheel brakes which provide safe- 
ty when moving heavy loads down 
ramps out of box cars and truck 
bodies. 

Constructed from heavy gauge 


steel tubing and equipped with 10 in 
replaceable hard rubber tired ball 
bearing wheels, this tilting truck, it 
is said, will provide many years of 
efficient service 

For additional information, check 
No. 7464 on the coupon and mail 


No. 7458—Pneumatic 
Grain Probe 


A vacuum-powered 
probe that uses airpower to penetrate 
and take samples from stored grain 
has been introduced by Cargill, Inc 

The unit, called “Probe-A-Vac,”’ is 
said to as much as double the speed 
and increase the accuracy with which 
large piles of grain can be sampled, 
inspected and treated. 


pneumatic 


The unit uses air circulation 
through a tube-within-a-tube and a 
special pointed nozzle to “eat 


through” a pile of grain. Company 
officials say that two men can make 
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three probes hourly in wheat 50 ft. 
deep 


Suction in the inner tube “airlifts’”’ 
the grain into a cyclone separator 
where it is held for sample. The probe 
can draw a representative cross-sec- 
tion sample of the entire pile of a 
portion of grain from any desired 
depth. There is no waiting for the 
entire probe to be withdrawn before 
the sample can be inspected. 

Maximum recommended probe 
depth is 72 ft., although tests have 
proved successful in bins more than 
80 ft. deep, state officials. 

Key to the unit is said to be the 
probe-point nozzle which guides grain 
into the air flow. Nozzles are avail- 
able for both fine and coarse grains. 
The probe tubing is made in inter- 
locking 6 ft. sections. 

The unit can be used to place tem- 
perature cables. A special fitting on 
the nozzle holds the cable as the 
probe is forced down, then leaves it 
in place in the pile as the probe is 
withdrawn. 

“Hot spots” due to insect damage 
can be treated by penetrating the in- 
fested area and pouring insecticide 
through the tube. The fluid distrib- 


from BAKER 


THE  cotchman LINE 


FEED BODIES THAT MEET ALL INDUSTRY NEEDS. 


Compare! You'll find that one of the five new Scotchman 
feed body models was designed to meet your exact require- 
ments! Each model is the result of superb engineering and 
manufacturing skill developed by Baker over almost half a 
century. Every Scotchman offers you more body for the 


money! More useful 


services 


. . longer life . . . faster 


operation ... more profit possibility! Go Scotchman... 


and save. Mail coupon for complete details! 


World’s Largest Distributor of Specialized Truck Equipment | 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Pottstown, Pa., Richmond, Va., Columbia, $. C. fs 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


Shop Road, Columbia, South Carolina 


Send FREE COPY of Baker Scotchman Line Catalog / **®eesggns 


File No. FS-1 / 
NAME TITLE a 
COMPANY. ADDRESS 
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LEADERSHIP 


RESEARCH 


NEW PRODUCTS 


DESIGNED 


BY LANDERS 


Landers Biock- Matic 


The first fully automated, single 
cylinder Range Block Press 
Automatically loads. molds and 
ejects 300 range blocks per hour. 


COMPANY 


207 EAST 
BROADWAY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 


This is my dog. His name is Muggs. 
He is nine years old and weighs 65 
pounds. He is not a ribbon winner 
or a show dog but he is a wonderful 
pet and watch dog. 


Muggs was nine weeks old (no 
pedigree) when | got him from a 
neighbor. | started him right out on 
RYDE'S FLAKED DOG FOOD mixed 
into a gruel with a little milk and 
he has been on RYDE'S FLAKED 
DOG FOOD ever since. | now feed 
it dry—just as it comes from the 
bag. 

Sure, I'm prejudiced about RYDE'S 
FLAKED DOG FOOD. But also | 
know what it takes to make a good 
dog food. | know RYDE'S FLAKED 
DOG FOOD is well balanced in the 
necessary nutritional elements and 
that its exclusive FLAKING PROC- 
ESS makes it palatable to all 
breeds of dogs. This is proven by 
the fact that it has been success- 
fully fed to thousands and thous- 
ands of dogs during the 23 years 
it has been on the market. 

Let me send you a FREE SAMPLE 
and details of the sales opportuni- 
ties in this exclusive kind of dry 
dog food. 


L. C. Risberg, Pres. 
RYDE & COMPANY 
3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago ? 


utes through the nozzle openings into 
the trouble spot. 

The unit is made in two models. 
The first carries a 1 h.p. motor and 
is designed for probes of up to 30 
ft. The second is equipped with a 1.5 
h.p. motor for deeper probes. Both 
motors are small, high speed 110 volt 
electric open types. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7458 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7398—Ventilating fan for poul- 
try houses, Keen Manufacturing 
Corp. 

No. 73899—Carload grain hopper 
scale, Cardinal Scale and Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7400—All - purpose blender, 
Thomas Conveyor Co. 

No. 7401—Sedimentation test kit, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7402—Rear roll-out nests, the 
Fulton Co. 

No. 7403—Control level switch, 
Hawkeye Steel Products, Inc. 

No. 7404—Twin screw feedmobile 
mixer, Daffin Manufacturing Divi- 
sion, Daffin Corp. 

No. 7405—Dehy comparison book- 
let, the National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co. 

No. 7406—Caged layer folder, Bab- 
cock Poultry Farm, Inc. 

No. 7407—Dual systems for mobile 
mills, Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc. 

No. 7408—Antibiotic water medi- 
cation, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7409—Circular bunk feeder, 
Wyatt Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7410—Filter Cleaning Service, 
Day Sales Co. 

No. 7411—Molasses feed mixer, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7412—New grain equipment 
line, the Dempster Mill Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


No. 74138—Hog feeder, Hawkeye 
Steel Products, Inc. 

No. 7414—Bin flow device, Bin- 
Dicator Co. 

No. 7415—Corn sheller, C. O. Bart- 
lett & Snow Co. 

No. 7416—Coccidiosis booklet, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratory. 

No. 7417—Portable pneumatic unit, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7418—Dial indicators, Fair- 
banks-Morse & Co. 

No. 7419—Equipment leasing, fi- 
nancing, Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7420—Screw conveyor torque, 
Sioux Products. 

No. 7421—Mobile pelleting unit, 
Daffin Mfg. Division, Daffin Corpora- 
tion. 

No. 7422—Feed weighing truck, 
Conveyor Co. 

No. 7423—Batch mixer, H. C. Davis 
Sons’ Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7424—Pallet bins, Simpson 
Lumber Co. 

No. 7425—Feed flavoring, Flavor 
Corp. of America. 

No. 7426—Motor couplings folder, 
Link-Belt Co. 

No. 7427—Plant safety kit, Tow- 
motor Corp. 

No. 7428—Grain storage building, 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc. 

No. 7429— Multi-purpose spread- 
er, Iowa Portable Mill Co: 

No. 7430—Liquid floor coating, Gar- 
land Co. 

No. 7431—Mobile mill bulletin, Se- 
co, Inc. 

No. 7432 — Poultry house ventila- 
tion, L. A. Pockman Mfg. Co. 

No. 7433— Belt conveyor, Finco, 
Inc. 

No. 7434—Roller mill, The Mooers 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7435—Drop bottom mixer, 
Hayes & Stolz Industrial Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc. 

No. 7436—Hand truck, Southeast- 
ern Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7437—Automated cage equip- 
ment, Keen Mfg. Corp. 

No. 7438—Egg vending machine, 
Tobias Enterprises. 


U.S. Feedstuffs Exports Show Rapid Climb 


WASHINGTON — Exportation of | 000 tons of the 1950-54 average. Ship- 


certain ingredients and mixed feeds 
from the U.S. has expanded rapidly 
in recent years, the April Foreign 
Crops and Markets report from the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture indi- | 


cates. 


60 totaled 419,000 tons 
four times greater than the 99,000- 
ton average for the five years begin- 


Exports of these feedstuffs in 1959- 
more than | 


ning July 1, 1950, and ending June 30, | 


1955. (See Table 1.) 

USDA says exports of fodders and 
feeds totaled 173,000 tons in 1958-59. 
This, too, is about four times the 47,- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ments, however, went as high as 233,- 
000 tons in 1956-57 and down to 98,- 
000 the following year. 

Exports of poultry feeds reached 
116,000 tons in 1958-59 and showed a 
gradual yearly increase from the five- 
year average of 29,000 tons. 

Table 2 shows that the bulk of 
U.S. feed exports go to the Western 
Hemisphere and Europe. Exports to 
Asia in 1959-60 were 80,000 tons— 
about double those in 1955-56. Ship- 
ments were down to 28,000 tons in 
1956-67, but since then they have 
shown a steady increase. 


TABLE 1. U.S. Exports of Certain Mixed Feeds and Ingredients by Classification; 
Average 1950-54, Annual 1956-1959 


(In tons) 

Average 
Commodity 1950-54 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
4,000 12,045 6,937 6,041 4,509 
Poultry feeds 29,000 97,498 109,253 113,169 115,558 
Corn feeds 12,950 15,559 14,718 66,071 
4,000 11,479 67,185 53,072 59,015 
Fodders and other feeds* ........- 47,000 233,045 98,048 121,685 173,401 
99,000 367,017 296,982 308,685 418,554 


*Including alfalfa meal, beet pulp, cull beans and peas, meadow grasses, malt sprouts, oat 
| clippings, peanut hull bran, dried and shredded citrus peel, grain chaff and hulls, fruit pulp, and 


@ number of other concentrates. 


TABLE 2. Feedstuffs Exports by Areas, 1955-56 through 1959-60 


(In tons) 

Area , 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
Western Hemisphere ... $97,120 160,798 170,202 183,840 166,282 
Europe . 223,806 177,303 59,019 53,978 170,890 
Asia aden 40,067 27,856 66,583 69,907 79,601 
Africa - 503 577 597 662 989 
Oceania 369 483 58! 298 792 

Tota! . 461,865 367,017 296,982 308,685 418,554 


No. 74389—Grain roller, The Ros- 
kamp Huller Mfg. Co., Inc. 

No. 7440—Grain cleaner, 
Sherman Co, 

No. 7441—Gas-powered lift trucks, 
Automatic Transportation Co. 

No. 7442—Point-of-sale decal signs, 
Meyercord Co. 

No. 7443—Feed Moisturizer, Tech- 
nical Industries, Inc. 

No. 7444— Poultry lighting pro- 
gram, Heisdorf & Nelson Farms, Inc. 

No. 7445—Horizontal pellet cooler, 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 

No. 7446—Portable electric vibra- 
tor, The Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7448—Bulk feed truck bodies, 
The Baker Equipment Engineering 
Co. 

No. 7449— Recording dry feeder, 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 

No. 7450—Flavor bulletin, Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 

No. 7451—Control panel for batch 
drier, Shanzer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7452—Meat meal report, C. W. 
Sievert. 

No. 7453— Remote screen change 
mill, Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 
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HERE'S SOMETHING 
THAT WoN'T Ger 
LOST IN THE 


Micro-Pen (special coated pro- 
caine penicillin G). The small- 
est of crystals for increased 
dispersion, with an exclusive 
coating holds potency in the 
shuffle of mixing and pelleting. 
Stack your feed with Micro-Pen 
and make your next card a 
postcard. Write... 


Micro-Pen 


Elanco Products Company 
A Division of 

Eli Lilly and Company 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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USDA Expects Milk Production, Prices, 
Cash Receipts to Be Higher in 1961 


Farmers plan to harvest 68.7 million 
acres of hay this year, 1% less than 
in 1960, and the yield is not likely 
to equal last year’s near record.” 
USDA noted that the production 
of milk per cow is moving upward at 
an accelerating rate. Yearly produc- 
tion now 7,000 Ib. per cow com- 
pared with 4,033 in 1934 and 5,000 
in 1947 and 6,000 in 1956. The de- 
partment said that potential for the 
future is indicated by herds under 
above average management, point- 
ing out that cows in the Dairy Herd 
Improvement Assn. in 1959 produced 
10,300 }b., more than 50% above the 
average for that year. It was fur- 
ther noted that in 1949 cows under 
that program produced 8,900 Ib. 
Among the factors which USDA 
noted as having played a part in in- 
creasing the milk production per cow 
was the increasing amount of con- 


WASHINGTON — A possible new 
record in milk output, higher prices 
and higher cash receipts for dairy 
farmers are expected in 1961, ac- 
cording to a dairy situation report 
released by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 

The report says that milk produc- 
tion in 1961 is expected to be higher 
than the 122.9 billion pounds of a 
year earlier and could break the | 
record 124.9 billion pounds of 1956. | 
Favorable milk-feed price relation- | 
ships and the steady uptrend in out- | 
put per cow plus the recent increase 
in price supports for manufactur- 
ing milk and butterfat are expect- 
ed to encourage farmers toward 
higher production, USDA says. 

“Prices received by farmers for all 
milk at wholesale will be higher in 
1961 than 1960, but not by the full 
extent of the increase in price sup- 


iS 


ports,” comments the USDA publi- | centrate fed per cow. In 1960 a rec- 
cation. It was noted that manufac- | orq 322 Ib. of concentrates were fed 
turing milk prices were maintained | per 100 lb. of milk on farms where 
above support levels last year by | milk or cream was sold compared 
strong demand for use in making | with 30.6, the 1949-58 average. 
Cheddar cheese, but it was stated = 

that that commodity is now at a 


Eshelman Announces 


Research Change 


LANCASTER, PA. — August E. 
(Gus) Branding, manager of John W. 
Eshelman & Sons Red Rose Research 
Center at Lancaster, is resigning ef- 
fective May 31, to resume his studies 
at Pennsylvania State University. He 
has enrolled in the graduate school 
to do advanced work in dairy science. 

Mr. Branding was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State University in 
1949 with a B.S. degree in dairy sci- 
ence. In March, 1951, he was em- 
ployed by Eshelman’s as a sales and 
service man in the south Jersey 
territory. In 1952, he was transferred 
to Lancaster where he helped to 
initiate the establishment of the Red 
Rose Research Center, a division of 
the Red Rose Experimental Farms. 


record cold storage level. 

“With milk at a higher price, cash 
receipts to dairy farmers in 1961 
will be greater than the $4.7 billion 
of a year ago,” said USDA. “The 
cost of a number of production items 
is expected to increase, but these 
will only partially offset the increase 
in income. 

“Prices to customers for milk and 
dairy products this year are expect- 
ed to average 1 to 2% higher than in 
1960." The report said that butter 
prices will be higher even though 
CCC purchase price for this product 
has not increased in the most re- 
cent price support announcement 
Prices to consumers for cheese may 
not equal the level reached this past 
winter when wholesale prices were 
nearly 6¢ lb. above the support pur- 
chase price, it was stated. For 1961 
as a whole, however, cheese prices 


ee a Until further arrangements are 

“ons srage so 
| completed, the Red Rose Researe 
Fluid milk prices are also expected | Center will be under the direction 
to be higher. | of Victor G. Conger, D.V.M., who 
| joined Eshelman’s_ technical staff 
Grain Bill Effect after graduating from Ohio State 
The report continued, “‘The precise | University Veterinary College in 


June, 1960. He will work closely with 
Dr. E. I. Robertson, director of nu- | 
trition, in developing livestock and | 
poultry feeds and feeding programs. 


effect that the special feed grain 
program will have on dairy ration 
costs cannot currently be measured, 
but whatever that change is, it is not 
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| Get Big 
_ Feed Scalping Capacity 
in Small Space 
\AG i BAR-NUN 
iW Vow Rotary 


SIFTER 


In less than 26 square feet of floor area, this Series 480 
Bar-Nun scalps up to 45 tons of soft feed per hour, through 
No. 3 mesh... . or as much as 36 tons of high fat content 
feed on the same mesh. Users also say that the dust-free, 
rugged Bar-Nun cuts housekeeping and maintenance cost. 

Bar-Nun feed scalpers are available in a combination of 
16 sizes and models, with hourly capacities on 3 mesh from 
2 to 45 tons. Write for facts on all the profitable Bar-Nun 
benefits. 


7 WY x B.F. GumP Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


SALES AND SERVICE 
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Don’t Mix Without— 


MOLASSES INGREDIENT 

| 
Processing Company 


PH AM 3-3096 
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likely to exert too much of an in- 
fluence on milk-feed price relation- 
ships until the last quarter of the 
year. Therefore, higher milk prices 
are expected to lead to more favor- 
able milk-feed price ratios for the 
next six months, at least. 

“Early indications point to a 
somewhat smaller supply of hay for 
the crop year beginning May 1. 


BODIES 
LAST? 


know they do! 


DRVEAST 
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SPECIFY — 


Columbia Caleium 
COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007 Washington 
$T. LOUIS 1, MO. 


why Bill Myrick’s customers select Baughman 

when additional units are required. When you 
self-unloading equipment, see your Baughman 
Like Bill Myrick, he serves the most satisfied cus 
in your community. One customer delivers 400 
per day with Baughman units. 


Buy and Sell 
through 


WANT ADS 
FEEDSTUFFS | 


BAUGHMAN 


Bill Myrick’s customers 


During the past ten years, Baughman distributor 

Bill Myrick has delivered approximately 400 self- 
unloading bodies of various types to his customers in 
Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. One ot these bodies 
was destroyed in an Arkansas highway accident- 

the rest are still in operation, providing dependable 
service on the most demanding hauling jobs. This 
remarkable record of durability is an important reason 


BAUGHMAN SF-8 BULK FEED BODY: An economical model 
a ble hoice of 16 lengths, 10 to 40-foot. Built in multi-compartments 
es to different customers on the same trip. 

ensive gears to wear out. Hydraulic system 
acity relief valve. Hydraulic motors are 2'/," 
irive from P.T.O. Heavy-duty 9” body auger. 
Has 


maintenance costs 


has tection of 


nati 


many other features that mean 
Write for Bulletin A-427, 


bodies 
need 
dealer. 
tomers 
tons 


Bill Myrick, owner of Myrick Equipment Company, Mt. Pulaski, 
Illinois, prepares an SF-8 Bulk Feed Body for delivery. 


JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


304 SHIPMAN ROAD 
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‘FEED MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


JACOBSON 
-HAMMERMILLS 


Heavy Duty Truck Hoists 


Quick Screen Change 

V4 ERSAL 

JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


Remote Sereen Change 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 
Founded 1852 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


| or 
LOOK OUT! 


Challenges, Opportunities and Pitfalls 
Await Feed Men in the Months Ahead 


An informed outlook is the best insurance against the “look out!" 
warnings that usually come too late. That is one of the reasons for 
the popularity of Feedstuffs’ Outlook Issue. That's the reason it 
has been necessary to reprint the Outlook features in the Dec. 31, 
1960, issue. 


This 20-page reprint includes |! articles on business prospects and 
important trends in various areas of the feed industry, with em- 
phasis on marketing at a profit. Included in the report are exclusive 
articles by Robert D. Emmons of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc.; Earl P. 
Mitchell of Alabama Flour Mills; E. C. Fuller of Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
G. A. Ensminger of Albers Milling Co., and R. H. Bauman and 
J. O. Dunbar of the agricultural economics staff at Purdue 
University. 


You'll also find that valuable information from Feedstuffs’ survey 
of feed manufacturers is presented in detail in the report. 


If you'd like to pe your outlook and eliminate the “look outs,” 
just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Please send me ...... copy (ies) of “Feedstuffs Outlook Report 
on Important Prospects and Trends for 1961" at $1 each for which 
payment is enclosed. 


Kansas Grain, Feed Meeting 
Attracts Registration of 700 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


WICHITA, KANSAS — More than 
700 registered for the 64th annual 
convention of the fast-growing Kan- 
sas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. held 
in the Broadview Hotel here April 
27-29. 

“Membership has reached a new 
high,” said O. E. Case, executive 
secretary, “and it seems to be con- 
tinuing to grow, even with a new 
higher dues structure.” 

In a complete membership report, 
H. J. Gudenkauf, Frankfort (Kansas) 
Grain Co., membership committee 
chairman, noted that there were only 
230 members in 1945; 453 in 1952; 
598 in 1957; 720 in 1959, and 758 
on Dec. 31, 1960. 

To allow for the expanded mem- 
bership, the association voted to in- 
crease the board of directors from 
12 to 15 members. The change in the 
by-laws also provides for the elec- 
tion of a second vice president. Elect- 
ed to this post was Robert F. Gantz, 
D. R. Bondurant Grain Co., Ness 
City. 

Ed D. Romain, The Pillsbury Co., 
Wichita, was reelected president, and 
Charles R. Coffey, Coffey Grain Co., 
Brewster, was reelected first vice 
president. 

New directors are Earl Bryan, 
Parker Grain Co., Hugoton; Paul 
Stutterheim, Reich Grain Co., Inc., 
Norton, and Ailiff Neal, Windom 
Grain Co., Inc., Windom. Reelected 
as directors were Royal R. Cox, Cox 
Grain Co., Iola; Ellis K. Cave, Dodge 
City Terminal Elevator Co., Dodge 
City; Victor S. Davis, Western Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., Hutchinson; 
David E. McKee, C-G-F Grain Co., 
Inc., Topeka. 

Other directors serving unexpired 
terms are Steve E. Aduddell, H.A.M. 
Grain Co., Coffeyville; S. Dean Ev- 
ans, Sr., Evans Grain Co., Salina; 
Mr. Gudenkauf; and J. H. Voss, Voss 
Grain & Seed Co., Inc., Downs. 


Program Speakers 

Among the speakers on the pro- 
gram were Alvin E. Oliver, execu- 
tive vice president, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., Washington; 
Dr. James A. McCain, president of 
Kansas State University; Donald E. 
Smith, director, Kansas City Com- 
modity office; George L. Vinz, super- 
vising inspector, Kansas City district, 
Food & Drug Administration; Arlan 
Woltemath, National Plant Food 
Institute, Kansas City; Dr. Floyd 
Smith, Kansas State Uriversity; E. 
Keith Barrett, Mill Mutuals; Leon- 
ard Williams, assistant commissioner 
of labor, Kansas Department of La- 
bor; Charles W. Pence, president of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 


Assn., Manhattan; Cecil L. Utter- 
back, regional director, Bureau of 
Labor-Management Reports, 


Department of Labor; Wendell Be- 


craft, state administrative officer, 
Kansas ASC Committee; George 
Douglass, chief examiner, Kansas 


Warehouse Division, and Reese Wade, 
Indepei.dence, Mo. 

“Government agricultural pro- 
grams stand today at the crossroads 
and a new direction can be expect- 
ed,” Mr. Oliver told the group. “You 
are holding your convention at a 
critical time in agricultural history.” 

The GFDNA official spoke of re- 
cent changes in farm policy and 
emphasized that farm policy direc- 
tion can be changed by legislation 
or, to a great degree, by regula- 
tions and internal policy'within the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

In explaining the omnibus farm 
bill proposed by the administration, 
Mr. Oliver stated that the bill “is not 
a wheat program, a feed grain pro- 
gram or livestock legislation; but it 
is instead the machinery and blue- 
print under which future farm pro- 


grams can be developed, using every 
tool and incentive imaginable.” 

By pointing out both sides of the 
controversial farm bill, the associa- 
tion executive indicated the wide 
variance of opinion as to how much 
power the proposed legislation would 
give to the secretary of agriculture. 
Mr. Oliver said the advisory com- 
mittees, proposed by the bill, can be 
powerful, responsible men represent- 
ing wide philosophical, commodity 
and geographical views; or they can 
be parrots mimicking what the staff 
in USDA wants them to say. 

Prepare to Meet Changes 

Mr. Oliver stressed the need for 
the industry to be prepared to meet 
the changes which government in- 
fluence will bring in the fields of stor- 
age, Food & Drug Administration 
regulations and transportation. 
“These are areas which will test the 
industry in the months ahead,” he 
said, “and we must not be caught 
off-guard or unprepared.” 

To meet the challenges in the areas 
of storage, FDA, and transportation, 
Mr. Oliver itemized some of the ac- 
complishments of the industry dur- 
ing the past year; and he invited 
grain and feed dealers to work to- 
gether toward future goals. 

“You might say we have proceed- 
ed conservatively,” he said. “We're 
taking one step forward at a time, 
but the steps are quickening.” 

The success of the recent GFDNA 
membership expansion was singled 
out as an event which will make 
possible attainment of some of the 
future goals of the association. The 
employment of a director of re- 
search has been approved by the ex- 
ecutive committee and holds top pri- 
ority when funds become available. 

Mr. Oliver thanked the many vol- 
unteer workers in Kansas and other 
states who worked hard to make 
“ME” such a tremendous success. 
More than 400 new members will be 
added to the GFDNA as a result of 
“ME” Day. 

“If the grain and feed industry 
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continues such enthusiasm, and 
works in unity as it has done in 


recent times, it will be prepared to | 


cope with the challenges and changes | 


which ‘are expected,” Mr. Oliver said. 
Storage Situation 

In discussing the storage situation, 
Mr. Smith said that it looks like the 
Kansas City Commodity Office will 
be able to handle the small grain 
takeover in this area without too 
much of a problem, barring a sub- 
stantial improvement in crop pros- 
pects. 

The commodity official reviewed 


the movement of grain that has tak- | 


en place, noting that his office han- 
dled more than 300 million bushels 
of grain last year. Of that amount, 
190 million bushels was moved out 
of the area, either for storage else- 
where or for export; and 115 million 
bushels was moved from country 
point to terminals or sub-terminals. 

“The first four months this year we 
have already handled 180 million 
bushels. We have moved 10 million 
bushels to the West Coast under the 
special export rate. We expect to 
move about 60 to 65 million bushels 
of wheat and milo to the Dallas Com- 
modity office area where storage 
space is more ample. And we will 
continue to move grain from country 
points to terminals and sub-terminals 


in accordance with the requests madg | 


in the survey that was conducted the | 


end of 1960,” Mr. Smith said. 


} 


“It is now estimated that as much | 
as 50 million bushels of new storage | 
space will be approved in our area | 
under the Uniform Grain Storage | 


Agreement the first six months of 
this year,” Mr. Smith said, noting 


that this amount of new space helps | 


to relieve the tight storage situation. 


A definite problem is still expected | 


at the time of corn loan takeover, 
the commodity official continued. 
After Aug. 1, this situation is expect- 
ed to be particularly acute in eastern 
Nebraska, eastern Kansas and in 
northwestern Missouri. “It looks like 
we will have to move 50 million bush- 
els,” he said. 


If considerable corn is resealed, or 
if more commercial storage is built, | 


this problem will be lessened, Mr. 
Smith said. 
FDA Grain Program 
Discussing the Food & Drug Ad- 


ministration’s clean grain program, | 


Mr. Vinz said: “Some elevator opera- 
tors apparently prefer to live rather 
dangerously.” He pointed out that 
one out of five in the Kansas City 


district are violating FDA regula- | 


tions. In a follow-up of inspections 
made earlier, Mr. Vinz said that in- 
spectors found filthy conditions still 
present in a large number of cases. 
Rodent problems had worsened and 
insect infestation was also present. 
The FDA inspector urged those who 
store grain to check these points: 

1. Keep rats and mice out of the 
grain. One rat in a year's time will 
shed 1 million hairs, void a gallon of 
urine and harbor 10 million lice, he 
said. 

2. Keep insects out. 

3. Keep birds out. 

4. Do not add filthy grain to clean 
grain. No matter how it is diluted, 
filthy grain is filthy grain. 

5. Check box cars for cleanliness. 

6. Examine incoming grain for 
cleanliness and pink wheat. 

Mr. Vinz said that his group is 
continuing its educational efforts and 
will be happy to furnish speakers on 
the clean grain topic whenever and 
wherever possible. “We are trying to 
impress upon each individual and in- 
dividual firm their responsibility to 
know the law and comply with it. 

“The task ahead is a large one, 


Animol Nutrition and Feed 
Production Consultant 


Cc. W. SIEVERT 


Room 855—141 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Phone Webster 9-3254 Chicago 4, if. 


but it can be done. Remember that 
grain is food; let’s keep it clean,” 
Mr. Vinz concluded. 

Encourage Education 

President McCain called upon the 
grain and feed people to help identi- 
fy students who are qualified to go 
to college, and encourage them to 
do so. He pointed out that agricul- 
tural research is aimed at solving 
problems, and that it would be folly 
to discontinue research programs 
because they have been effective in 
increasing production. 

“If our problem is a surplus, then 
we should try to solve that problem, 
and more of our research is being 
done in the areas of utilization and 
marketing,” Dr. McCain said. 

Kansas Fertilizer Potential 

Dr. Floyd Smith called attention 
to the tremendous potential for ferti- 
lizer business there is in Kansas. 
“Last year usage hit 330,000 tons, 
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Miracle at spot marked X 


It happens every day. Advertising builds mass demand. Produc- 
tion goes up—costs come down. More people can buy — more 
jobs are created. These are the ingredients of economic growth. 
Each stimulates the next in a cycle of productivity and plenty 
which constantly creates a better life for you. 
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APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 


By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 


This edition is completely up-to-date, and presents in plain and down-to-earth language 
the results of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimental sta- 
tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen throughout $4.00 

the nation. 300 pages, 10! illustrations 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


By E. M. Juergenson 


Complete up-to-date findings on all phases of beef cattie production, a maximum of infor- 
mation with a minimum of reading; the author has condensed, in usable $4 00 
style, all the necessary facts and kev soints on this topic ” 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND 
PRODUCTION 


By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of re- 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical form. 325 pages, 11/7 Illustrations 


$4.00 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1956—IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS: ingredient receiving, grain 
processing, mixing, pelleting, packing, warehousing, high-molasses, 


1957—-W AREHOUSING COSTS: bagged feed handling operations, 


1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling ................+++-++$15.00 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 


1959-——PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 
cep 


1959—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 
facts and practical recommendations for the small mill . .. .$5.00 


of 1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
“J gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 

CONTROL and FDA requirements 


Please Add 5C¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 


Reader Service 
Feedstuffs 
P.O. Box 67 

Minneapolis 40, 
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PRODUCTION PER COW 
MOO-VING UPWARD 


WASHINGTON — Milk production 
| per cow in the U.S. is moving upward 
| at an accelerating rate, according to 
figures in the dairy situation report 
just issued by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The report notes that average pro- 
duction reached 7,000 Ib. in 1960. It 
took just four years for the rate to 
climb 1,000 Ib. from the 6,000 Ib. an- 
nual level achieved in 1956. That 
compared with 13 years for produc- 
tion to rise from 4,000 in 1934 to 5,000 
Ib. in 1947, and nine years for the 
1947 production of 5,000 Ib. to in- 
crease to 6,000 Ib. in 1956. 

USDA says that the average an- 
nual increase in output per cow was 
about 14,% from 1940 to 1950 and 
about 3% from 1950 to 1960. 

USDA commented that future po- 
tential was indicated by the herds in 
Dairy Herd Improvement Assn. where 
1959 average production was 10,300 
Ib., more than 50% above the US. 
average for that year. 

The reasons for the increase, ac- 
cording to the report, are: Feeding 
greater quantities of concentrate 
feeds, increased use of proven sires, 
more rigorous culling, development of 
animals that have the inherent capac- 
ity to produce continuously over wider 
time spans, better management on 
the part of dairy farmers and im- 
provements in disease control. 


and it is possible that it will reach 
400,000 tons this year,” he stated. 

The K-State agronomist noted that 
46% of the fertilizer used in the state 
is used on wheat. He pointed out 
that various changes can affect ferti- 
lizer usage. Among factors that exert 
an influence, he mentioned: Changes 
in cropping practices; drouth; gen- 
eral farm economics; irrigation, and 
economics in the fertilizer industry. 

Dr. Smith noted the changes that 
are occurring in the types of ferti- 
lizer being used in the state, point- 
ing out that the ammonium phos- 
phate types are now the most popu- 
lar. 

Mr. Woltemath called attention to 
the important part a dealer plays 
in selling a farmer fertilizer. Basing 
his talk on a study done by two 
Iowa State University economists, the 
National Plant Food Institute spe- 
cialist showed that farmers buy from 
a particular dealer because that deal- 
er offers service of some kind. And 
69% of the farmers surveyed said 
they would switch dealers to get 
better service of one kind or an- 
other. 

“A dealer must sell customer sat- 
isfaction; not just fertilizer,” Mr. 
Woltemath said. 


Tract Foam, Pich Read 


Firm in Court Case 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO—A non- 
jury trial will begin here July 18 
in a suit and counter-suit involving 
a trout farm and a fish food com- 
pany. 

Rangen, Inec., Buhl, Idaho, last 
June filed a suit against the Nelson 
Trout Farm, also of Buhl, for $34,- 
724 plus costs, which it claimed was 
owed for purchases of trout feed. 

Nelson Trout Farm filed a coun- 
ter claim, then amended it and asked 
for damages of $371,500 for loss of 
sales during 1959 and 1960, plus 
other damages. The Nelson claim said 
Rangen “. . . represented that said 
trout fish feeds were whole and com- 
plete trout fish feeds .. . and could 
be used without damage as an ex- 
clusive unsupplemented diet for trout 
fish.” 

Instead, Nelson’s claim contended, 
the fish acquired “a tumorous and 
cancerous condition of the liver.” 

Rangen has denied the counter 
claim. 

District Judge Theron W. Ward 
has set aside two weeks for the trial. 


| 


Julius H. Beard Henry Clift 


Appointments Told 
By Red Hat Feeds 


DECATUR, ALA.—The appoint- 
ment of Julius H. Beard as Red Hat 
Feeds representative in south Ala- 
bama and northwest Florida has been 
announced by Earl P. Mitchell, sales 
manager, Red Hat Feeds division, 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur. 

Mr. Mitchell also announced the 
transfer of Henry Clift from the Gulf 
area to the Decatur area. 

Mr. Beard, formerly associated 
with City Cash Feed Store, Picayune, 
Miss., brings with him a background 
of more than six years in feed and 
farm sales and service work, and 
seven years as a tractor dealer and 
distributor. 

Mr. Clift has been representing 
Red Hat Feeds in southern Alabama 
and northwest Florida. He has had 
nine years of experience in feed sales 
and service work. 


OREGON FIRM SOLD 

CULVER, ORE. — The Round 
Butte Seed Growers, Inc., has pur- 
chased and will take over operation 
of the Albert Dickinson seed clean- 
ing and fertilizer plant here, it has 
been announced by R. E. Clark, who 
will manage the facility. Mr. Clark 
said that the corporation, which is 
composed of central Oregon stock- 
holders, has purchased the Culver 
plant outright. 


Plannin anew, 
mill or elevator? 


KELLy oupL EY 


can help you. 
Maybe you've been thinking about a new 
mill—a new addition—or a new machine 
Then again, maybe you've just been won- 
dering how you can get MORE from your 
present 

Whatever it is, we would like. to talk 
to you about it. 

We've shown a lot of others how good 
machinery and good planning can do 
wonders for their capacity, their effi- 
ciency, and their profits — at COMMON 
SENSe COST. The chances are we can do 
the same ‘for you. 

Don't hesitate to send us the coupdn 
There will be NO obligation—and NO high 
pressure salesmanship. We don't do busi- 


ness that way 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 
| We would like to talk to you about plan- 
| ning. We're interested in 
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DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


Service that a Purina Dealer can 
render to farmers in his market is 
multiplied many times by selecting 
capable employees and thoroughly 
training them for on-the-farm sales 
and service. 


The Purina Salesman, working as the 
Dealer’s ‘‘Purina Sales Partner,” often 
gives valuable assistance in selec.ing 
men of high caliber. Always, the “‘Sales 
Partner” is the key man in training 
programs which range from corre- 
spondence courses to top-level schools 
at Purina headquarters in St. Louis. 


On-the-farm training of Dealers’ out- 
side sales and service men has the 
thoroughness of individual instruction 
in practice as well as in theory. Such 
intensive training has developed these 
men until thousands of farmers depend 
upon them for feeding and manage- 
ment counsel. 


Their work proves that service is the 
best salesmanship. 


WHY THE PURINA FRANCHISE 
IS THE MOST SOUGHT 
RURAL RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 


1. Dealers who follow the Purina 
Archway Programs realize worth- 
while profits on their investments. 


2.Purina offers a well-rounded 
money-management program for 
Dealers. 


PURINA... vouR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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allenge of the ‘60's with service 


James Witt, right, got a lesson in on-the-farm service from “Purina Sales Partner” William E. 
Kirk, when they visited Allandale Farm, managed by G. M. Wheeler, who is holding the Angus. 
Mr. Witt, who has a degree in agriculture, is on the staff of Holston Feed Store, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Training of high-caliber 
men helps Purina Dealers 
serve farm community 


3. The Checkerboard is rural Amer- 
ica’s best-known trademark. 


WILLIAM E. KIRK, Purina 
Salesman, serving in the 
Tennessee-Virginia area 
around Bristol, considers the 
training of Dealers’ sales- 
service men the cornerstone 
... and on-the-farm instruction 
the keystone...in building 
successful Dealers. 

His personal instruction covers the use of sales 
tools... the value of “local proof” case histories... 
general salesmanship ...the practice of service. 


4. There’s a Purina Chow especially 
adapted to every livestock and 


poultry production situation. 


. Purina offers complete programs 
of breeding, management, sanita- 
tion and feeding. 


- Dealers are backed by one of the 
world’s outstanding commercial 
research facilities. 


. Purina provides a complete line 
of research-proved sanitation 
products. 


There are ten sales-service men working in Deal- 
erships of the Kirk district. All of them have been 
trained on the routes. Dealers say: “If we had to 
take our outside men off and sell from the store, 
we'd have to close our doors.” 


.A coast-to-coast network of mills 
serves Purina Dealers. 


-The Purina Salesman and the 
Dealer have a “‘Sales Partnership” 
relationship. 


10. The Ralston Purina Company is 
the world’s largest feed manu- 
facturer. 


There are progressive, independent 
Purina Dealers covering most areas. If 
you are in one of the few remaining 
markets where the Purina Franchise is 
available . . . and if you are interested 
in an outstanding investment oppor- 
tunity, write: RALSTON PURINA 
COMPANY, Department F-51, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
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SOURCE OF THE BEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


What you’ 
should know 


about DOG 


Whether you're 
in the dog food 
manufacturing 
business or have 
considered putting your label on a 
dog food, the new Dog Food Ingre- 
dient Spec Sheets published by 
Ralph wets & Co. are “must” 
reading. Each 814 x 11” sheet 
covers in detail one of the seven 
major dog food ingredients manu- 
factured by wELLs; provides full 
size, full color product photos . . . 


ingredients features . . . guaran- 
teed and average analyses... 
ingredient breakdown . . . and 


shipping container data. These 
spec sheets set standards by which 
to judge the quality of all your 
dog food ingredient purchases. 
They're FREE . . . just write to 


ELLG 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


Convention 


Calendar 


‘ 


New Listings 


For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved te their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 


vv 


June 5-6—Central Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Eldon Roesler, 1712 W. St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee. 

July 7-8—Maine Broiler Festival; 
Belfast, Maine. 

Aug. 8-9—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 20-21— National Hay Assn.; 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; sec., 
Mrs. Elgene L. Hicks, 900 E. Bridge 
St., Plainwell, Mich. 

Sept. 14— Small Mill Workshop; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sponsored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 

Fairbury, Illinois 


Oregon State University, Corvallis; 
chm., Dr. A. T. Ralston, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 


Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

May 14-16— National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Eden Roc Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla.; sec., John F. Molo- 
ney, 43 N. Cleveland St., Memphis 4. 

May 22—Des Moines Feed Club 
Field Day; Des Moines Golf and 
Country Club, Des Moines, Iowa; 
(hotel reservations) Reed Merrick, 
Sargent Calcium Co., 2525 Euclid 
Ave.; (tickets for banquet and show) 
Don Frantz, Nixon and Co., S.E. 21st 
and Maury. 


May 22-23—Poultry Industry Sales 
Clinic; Continuing Education Center, 
University of Georgia, Athens; sec., 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
Harold E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


May 26—Oregon Beef Cattle Day; 


May 31—Iowa Cattle Feeders Day; 


Iowa State University, Ames; Dr. 
Wise Burroughs, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

June 1-2 — Arizona Ranch School 
and Cattle Feeders Day; University 
of Arizona, Tucson; Dr. Bruce R. 
Taylor, head, Animal Science Dept. 

June 4-6—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis 4. 

June 5-7—Association of Southern 
Feed, Fertilizer and Pesticide Control 
Officials; Lafayette Hotel, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., M. B. Rowe, 203 N. Gover- 
nor St., Room 304, Richmond 19, Va. 

June 8-11—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 


June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 


Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 11-14—American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn.; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; chm., Dr. L. H. Schultz, 
dairy husbandman, University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 12-13—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Concord Hotel, Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y.; sec., Austin W. Car- 
penter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-16—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 


June 15-16—Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn.; Davenport Ho- 
tel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Merrill 
Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1. 


June 15-17—Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Seaford, Del.; Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, 
Box 47, Georgetown, Del. 

June 19—Connecticut Poultry Day 
Program and Exhibit; University of 
Connecticut; William A. Aho, exten- 
sion poultryman. 

June 19-21—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Blvd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
Highway and Speer Blvd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 
567, Montgomery. 

June 28 and 30—“Golden Goodness 
of Texas High Quality Eggs” Month; 
June 28, Kickoff Luncheon, Texas 
State Hotel, Houston; June 30, Kick- 
off Luncheon, Baker Hotel, Dallas; T. 
A. Hensarling, sec., Texas Egg Coun- 
cil, P.O. Box 251, Stephenville, Texas. 

June 29-30—Pennsylvania Poultry 
Federation; Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park; (room res- 
ervations) Russell Murphy; (pro- 
gram information) Glen O. Bressler, 
Room 105, Weaver Hall. 

July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 


gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. 

July 24-28—Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

July 27—Technical Alfalfa Confer- 
ence; co-sponsored by the American 
Dehydrators Assn. and USDA West- 
ern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division; Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA, Albany, 
Cal.; chm., Dr. G. O. Kohler, Chief, 
Division Field Crops Laboratory, 
Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, 800 Buchanan St., Albany 10. 

Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry 
Assn. Convention and Festival; 
Moorefield, W.Va., sec. Wilson 
Smith, Petersburg. 

Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Wm. K. Self, 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Il. 

Aug. 7-9— Southeastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 7-12—Texas Feed Microscopy 
Short Course; Memorial Student Cen- 
ter, Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
tion; E. E. Brown, Station Micro- 
scopist. 

Aug. 9—Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug. 13-18—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit II; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., Jack 
Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 28-29 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 11-12 Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 11-13—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.: pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 


tival: Little Rock; mgr., Arkansas 
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Sept. 18-19—Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIll.; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Sept. 19 -21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 


ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, | 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 22-23—Iowa 
ence; Memorial Union, 
University, Ames; Dr. 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 


Feed Confer- 
Iowa State 
H. L. Self, 


Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce | 


de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- | 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- | 
sec., I. Levin, 517% E. | 


avan, Wis.; 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers | 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 


Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. | 


Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 
Sept. 28-29 — Arkansas 


kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 


henson, animal industry and veterin- | 


ary science department. 


Oct. 2-3—Washington Poultrymen’s | 
Centralia Junior College; | 


Institute ; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit III; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-25— Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


Gmburge 


OISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


ARSANILIC ACID 


(Abbott) 


The leading Arsanilic Acid. Chemically 
pure feed additive for poultry, turkeys and 


swine. Cereal carrier. Economical, 
€& 1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
| _ | Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
2 1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
\ ll } Fresno, California 
« PLANT: Hope, Indiana 


j 


it's good business to do business with Amburgo™ 


Formula | 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- | 


Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 


4; sec., 


Springfield; sec. IF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
I.P.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 

Dec. 6-7—Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

1962 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
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Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 


Fla. 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Il. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 


“T’d Like to Buy a Wenger, 
But I Can’t Afford It.” 


H’’ many times have you heard this statement, or even said 

it couldn’t be more wrong! Because, 
in every piece of Wenger equipment, prices start at the lowest 
figure at which dependable quality can be sold. And, as someone 
expressed it so aptly years ago, if you have to watch your expenses 


it yourself? The fact is 


you can’t afford to buy cheap equipment. 


We agree that you can buy cheaper goods. But it is our experience 
that satisfaction is more than proportionately reduced as the cost 
goes down. This is especially true in feed milling machinery, where 


A mixer, a liquids application system, a bulk unloader, or a com- 
plete pelleting and cooling system by Wenger will still be in profit- 
able production years from now. Because when you purchase equip- 
ment from Wenger you are purchasing proven equipment, engineered 
and backed by the firm which has developed more new and 
; important equipment than has any other supplier to the industry. 


This, then is why we say, “You CAN afford a Wenger,” the very 
best value your milling dollar can buy. We invite you to get in 


quality and service are essential factors. 


4 touch with Wenger today. 


New! Combination Reel 


4 


and Paddle Design Batch Mixer 


Wenger Mixer Mfg. 


Sabetha, Kansas 


.-. Milling pacesetters through imagineering... 


New! Model B 
Multi-Duty Pellet Mill 


AVenue 4-2133 


Horizontal 
Pellet Cooler 
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New Hampshire Poultry Men Told They 
Have Advantages, Must Think Positively 


By RICHARD WARREN 
University of New Hampshire 

DURHAM, N.H.—Poultry men at- 
tending the recent New Hampshire 
Poultry Growers’ spring meeting here 
were told that they have a lot of 
advantages, that competition from 
other areas isn’t their major problem, 
and that they must develop more 
positive thinking. 

Topics discussed at the meeting in- 
cluded credit, industry developments, 
staying independent and random sam- 
ple testing. 

“What a poultry man needs to get 
credit is: (1) some equity in the busi- 
ness, (2) the ability to repay the loan 
and (3) an inclination to pay.” This 
was how a panel discussion on credit 
was summarized by T. B. Gadd, a 
veteran of 40 years in the poultry 
business and president of the Ply- 
mouth, N.H., bank. 

Ray Delano, Wirthmore Feeds, 
Waltham, Mass., told the poultry men 
that his job is to get the banks to 
take over the poultry credit business. 

Mr. Delano said that southern New 
Hampshire has a lot of advantages 
in the poultry business, especially in 
the production of market eggs. He 
commented that to take advantage 
of this, the poultry men, banks and 
all others connected with the poul- 
try industry must think of the field 
as big business. 

He emphasized the need for a bet- 
ter job of record keeping so that 
poultry men know the actual cost of 
production. “Too much credit has 
been given on the basis of the finan- 
cial statement without regard to the 
cost of production,” Mr. Delano 
stated. And he continued by stating 
that records must be separate for 
each flock. 

“We will probably always have feed 
company credit, but the trend to- 
wards lafger cash discounts is en- 
couraging bank credit,” he said. 

Selective Credit 

R. H. Thurston, manager, Farm 
Cooperative Credit, Nashua, N.H., 
said that credit will continue to be 
available for poultry production, but 
predicted that it would be on a more 
selective basis. Unsound credit 
policies, he said, have contributed to 
the violent ups and downs of the 
poultry business. 

He commented, “Some operators 
have been able to start with no in- 
vestment of their own. This indis- 
criminate use of credit has been bad 
for the poultry industry.” 

He pointed out the three types of 
credit available—operating or short 
term credit, intermediate credit and 
long-term credit—and made recom- 
mendations as to which should be 
used for which needs. 

“Credit,” he said, “is no substitute 


for income. It will continue to be 
available to the efficient poultry man, 


but more lenient credit can only 
mean more poultry industry trou- 
bles.” 


Edgar Winslow, recently appointed 
farm credit supervisor of the Concord 
(N.H.) National Bank, told poultry 


| men that when they come to borrow 
| money, they should bring a profit and 


loss statement and a net worth state- 
ment. 

On the subject of attitude, he said 
that many poultry men develop a de- 
featist attitude toward business while 
others are making a real success of 
the business. 

“Poultry men are too ready to ac- 
cept grain company credit without 
looking into the cost of that credit,” 
said Mr. Winslow, “and the possibility 
of bank credit instead. Feed company 
credit makes them a captive market 


| for the companies.” 


Raymond Freeman, state director, 
Farmers’ Home Administration, told 
the poultry men that his government 
agency's job is to help young, quali- 
fied men become established and to 
help the older poultry men who get 
into financial troubles. He emphasized 
that the agency’s interest rates are 
more favorable than those of private 
institutions. He pointed out that the 
limit on the size of loans has been 
increasing and that now it is possible 
to get a $30,000 operating loan. 

Silas Weeks, farm management 
specialist, University of New Hamp- 
shire, said, “The future capital needs 
for poultrymen will be large, but 
there will be fewer borrowers. One 
hundred and forty farms of 20,000 
layers each could supply the needed 
table eggs for New Hampshire. This 
would require an investment of near- 
ly $200,000 per farm.” 

He said that integration offers 
some answers to the need for larger 
amounts of capital. He commented 
that it is easier for an integrated or- 
ganization to get the operating capi- 
tal. “This reduces the risk to the 
farmer and leaves him only the need 
of financing the real estate.” 

“All Have Problems” 

Discussing poultry industry devel- 
opments in other areas was W. R. 
Jenkins, extension poultryman, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C, He told the New Eng- 
land poultry growers that many times 
they hear only about the bright side 
of a new poultry development in an- 
other area. But, he said, all areas 
have their problems, some being man- 
made and some due to climate. 

He cited the example of the state 
of Washington where it is estimated 
that eight chain stores handle 80% 
of the poultry products, meaning that 
there are only eight buyers for the 


bulk of the poultry products. He said 
that California poultry men have had 
problems with flies, health officers, 
zoning and roads which come with 
urbanization. 

“No area has all the advantages,” 
he said. “Most areas have both phys- 
ical and human resources that have 
not been fully utilized.” 

Staying Independent 

In his talk entitled “How You Can 
Stay Independent,” William H. Har- 
dy, regional editor of Farm Journal 
from Ithaca, N.Y., said his opinion 
(not his publication’s) was that giant 
companies invading the poultry field 
are the biggest competition to the 
poultry man. 

“These multi-million dollar corpor- 
ations set up farms, hire non-farmers 
as piece workers and sell eggs below 
cost so they can make a profit on 
another product,” he charged. “As 
long as this is the case, we cannot 
have a healthy poultry industry.” 

Mr. Hardy cited three ways this 
can be corrected: 

(1) Ask the giants to stay away 
from the production of livestock. 

(2) Try to get legislation to pre- 
vent these firms from tampering with 
poultry production such as the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act prohibiting 
these firms from retailing meat. 


(3) Farmers or farmer coopera- | 


tives may buy into giant chain stores 
to be represented in the marketing 
of their products. 

Mr. Hardy said he feels that only 
the farmers can correct the present 
situation and that nobody is going to 
do it for them. 


Random Sample Tests 


Dr. W. C. Skoglund, chairman of 
the University of New Hampshire 
poultry science department, spoke on 
“What the Random Sample Tests Tell 
Us.”” He advised poultry men to try 
a few of several strains of chicks 
before making any big shift in the 
stock they keep. 

Dr. Skoglund told the group of the 
results of the New Hampshire Mul- 
tiple Unit Egg Test which has been 
going on for two years and for which 
results of one and one-half years are 
available. In the test, each farm has 
16 identical pens and there are 16 
entries. Variation in performance of 
each strain was shown. Dr. Skoglund 
noted that although there was some 
consistency in the results between 
farms, certain strains that did well 
on one did poorly on another and vice 
versa. 

He said, “The first year there were 
eight white egg laying strains and 
eight brown egg strains. On income 
over feed and chick cost they were 
practically tied. There was a tie for 
top honors between a brown and 
white egg laying strain. The white 
egg birds outproduced the brown egg 
birds, but the browns had enough 
edge in the market price to offset 
this.” 


FEEDING VALUES—Dr. T. W. 
Perry is shown here at the recent 
Indiana Cattle Feeders Day discuss- 
ing the comparative values of hay, 
haylage and silage, all made from the 
same field the same day (Feedstuffs, 
April 29, page 1). Dr. Perry is a pro- 
fessor of animal science at Purdue 
University, where the meeting was 
held. 


Nichols Poultry to Move 


Farm Heaquarters 


GLASTONBURY, CONN.—Head- 
quarters of Nichols Poultry Farm, 
Inc., will be located at the company’s 
research farm in Brunswick, Maine, 
effective July 1, according to G. E. 
Coleman, Jr., Nichols president, and 
Henry Saglio, president of Arbor 
Acres Farm. 

Establishment of Nichols offices in 
Brunswick completes plans of both 
officials to operate the companies in- 
dependently and to sell their respec- 
tive products competitively. Mr. 
Saglio will remain chief executive of- 
ficer of all Arbor Acres operations, 
while Mr. Coleman will retain full 
authority over Nichols research, pro- 
duction and sales. 

Distribution of Nichols 108 breeder 
females will continue through all 
Arbor Acres branches, with basic 
breeding maintained at Nichols 
Southeast, Greensboro, Ga., and at 
Brunswick. 


Twin City Nutrition 
Seminar Set May 16 


ST. PAUL—A review of University 
of Minnesota animal research will be 
completed at the May 16 meeting of 
the Twin City Nutrition Seminar, ac- 
cording to Don Swanson, secretary 
of the group. 

The seminar will begin at 7:30 p.m. 
in Peters Hall on the St. Paul cam- 
pus of the University of Minnesota. 

Speakers and their subjects are: 
Dr. Paul Waibel, turkey nutrition; 
Dr. David Snetsinger, chicken nutri- 
tion, and Dr. Emmet Bergman, ke- 
tosis and metabolism. Chairman for 
the meeting will be Ken Nold. 


AT KANSAS CONVENTION—Talking over a mutual problem in the first 


photo, which was taken at the recent Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
convention in Wichita, are left to right, Paul Wallingford, Sam P. Walling- 
ford, Inc., Wichita; Bob Leick, Diamond Alkali Co., Tulsa, Okla.; and Keith 


Taylor, Sam P. Wallingford, Inc. 


The second photo shows part of the big crowd at the Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. convention that saw more than 700 persons registered. 


Picking up their badges and tickets at the convention are left to right, Glenn 
Miller, Marilett Grain & Commission Co., Larned; Dick Coupland, Tribune 


at 


Grain, Inc., Tribune; George Stockwell, Amortibanc Investment Co., Wichita; 
and Charles Reid, Grain Management Associates, Abilene. 

Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. officers are shown in the last photo. 
Reelected during the association’s recent convention in Wichita were the 
president, Ed D. Romain, The Pillsbury Co., Wichita; and the first vice presi- 
dent, Charles R. Coffey, Coffey Grain Co., Brewster. Elected to fill the new 
office of second vice president was Robert F. Gantz, D. R. Bondurant Grain 
Co., Ness City. Orris E. Case, executive secretary, was reappointed to his 


office. From left to right are Mr. Romain, Mr. Coffey, Mr. Gantz and Mr. Case. 
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British Speakers Give 
S. E. Poultry School 


An International Flair 


ATHENS, GA.—tThe Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn.’s executive de- 
velopment school, a concentrated 
school in the basics of business man- 
agement in a fast-changing industry, 
took on an international flair at the 
fifth annual session here 

With a full complement of 24 stu- 
dents, the 1961 session took a sur- 
prise turn with a lecture and discus- 
sion session headed by Dr. Bill Weeks, 
professor of agricultural economics 
at Kings College, Durham University, 
England, and Metford Jeanes, chair- 
man of a cooperative poultry process- 
ing plant in southern England. 

The two English poultry leaders, 
currently on tour of the American 
poultry industry, reviewed the busi- 
ness and production methods of the 
British poultry industry, and re- 
viewed differences in the American 
and English industries as they viewed 
them. 

The executive development school 
of 1961 opened with a half-day ses- 
sion on the development of a business 
philosophy, then drove straight into 
studies of business policy, financial 
management and personne! relations. 
It dealt with personal communica- 
tions, and two sessions were devoted 
to marketing and merchandising. 

The Southeastern executive devel- 
opment school is designed to help in- 
dustry businessmen increase their 
personal abilities in managing poul- 
try enterprises. It consists of three 
one week units all held during the 
same year. 


Present at the 1961 executive de- | 


velopment school were: Michael J. 
Arcidy, Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc., 
Concord, Mass.; B. M. Anthony, Mis- 
sissippi Federated Co-op, Jackson, 
Miss.; Henry Blocker, R & R Milling 
Co., Inc., Carthage, Miss.; M. R. Cal- 
der, Magee Cooperative, Magee, 
Miss.; Jim Crouch, Southern Crate & 
Veneer Co., Macon, Ga.; Robert R 
Croy, To-Lani Farms, Stone Moun- 
tain, Ga.; Ed Dodd, Tri-County Feed 
& Hatchery, Boaz, Ala.; Robert D. 
Eaton, C.M.T. Co., Inc., Waterville, 
Maine. 

Hall C. Goode, Goode Bros. Poultry 
Co., College Park, Pa.; Wallace Gree- 
son, Dalton Farm Supply Co., Dalton, 
Ga.; G. W. Hatfield, Jr., Kentucky 
Poultry Farms, Inc., Burnside, Ky.; 
Herman O. Jones, Jr., Oak Crest 
Hatcheries, Jacksonville, Fla.; Bill 
Jordan, Ft. Payne Hatchery, Ft. 
Payne, Ala.; W. Howard Kauffman, 


Quality-Minded 
HATCHERYMEN 


prefer PILCH 


POULTRY 
BREEDING 

FARMS, INC. 
General Offices and Research 
HAZARDVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


Distribution Centers 
Smithfield, N.C. @ Talladega, Ala. 
Calistoga, Calif. 


TRACE-MINERALIZED | 


To add Morton T-M Salt to your line, 
write Morton Salt Company, 110 N. 


Howard Kauffman Turkey Farm, 
Waterman, IIl.; A. W. Koon, Spartan 
Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C.; Mrs 
Margaret R. Lovette, Holly Farms 
Poultry Co., Wilkesboro, N.C. 

J. H. Massey, University of Geor- 
gia, extension poultryman, Athens, 
Ga.; William G. McGaughey, Halberts 
Poultry Interests, Hemphill, Texas; 
Mrs. Bonnie L. Rhodes, Holly Farms 
Poultry Co., Wilkesboro, N.C.; James 
E. Rushing, Fred Gaddis, Inc., Forest, 
Miss.; George Tenney, Mountaire 
Poultry Co., North Little Rock, Ark.; 
Don Tyson, Tyson’s Feed & Hatchery, 
Springdale, Ark.; Dewey E. Walters, 
Walters Poultry Co., Inc., Columbia, 
Miss., and F. Andres Wise, Miss 
Goldy, Inc., Hazlehurst, Miss. 


NEW KANSAS FIRM 

TOPEKA, KANSAS — Everest 
Grain Co., Inc., Everest, Kansas, has 
been granted a charter to operate as 
grain and feed dealers. Thurman C 
Hansen has been named resident 
agent. Capitalization of $125,000 was 
authorized. 
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ALL-PURPOSE, 


CUSTOM-DESIGNED 


BLENDERS 
By THOMAS 


Profit boosting equipment... 


Thomas blenders effectively handle 
all of your mixing problems... wet 
or dry...large or small. Versatile 
and imaginative installation by 
Thomas engineers assures you of 


Screw Conveyors Bucket 
Pelt Conveyors 
Fli-Con Chain 


Drag Conveyors 


Elevators 


Ribbon Blender 
Mixers 


efficient plant operation. Using stand- 
ardization units, fittings, accessories, 
our engineers plan with your plant in 
mind. Thomas blenders will make you 
money operating in your plant. 


Stainiess Steel 
Screw Conveyors 

General Sheet 
Metal Work 
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Classified advertisements 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
$3.75. Situations 
classified ad . 
ation, teleph 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


Rates: %5¢ per word; minimum charge 
wanted, 20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
ee each abbrevi- 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
beth direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstaffs, 25¢ 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classifted advertising depart- 
ment. Display udvertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


MANAGER OF WISCONSIN RETAIL CO- 


operative feed mill. One million sales 
potential. Call AL 17-3711, extension 231, 

Madison, Wis 
EXPERIENCED MAN TO MANAGE 
hatchery breeder and broiler growing 
operation for major feed manufacturer. 
Southern § location All replies will be 
in confidence Address Ad No. 


treated 


Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn, 


SALESMAN WANTED — SELL MINERAL 


supplements, fly sprays, udder ointment, 
ete., to dealers and farmers. Established 
e line. Liberal commissions. W D. Car- 
penter Co., Inc., 111 Irving Avenue, Syra- 


cuse 3, N. Y. 

WANTED — SERVICE SUPERVISOR. WE 
have an excellent opportunity for a man, 
who likes to meet and work with people 
and is experienced either in plant main- 
tenance or machinery installation, to head 
our service division. Job will require trav- 
eling, some to foreign countries. Reply by 
letter giving full information. Finco, Inc., 
Box 968, Aurora, 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER WANTED 
for major feed manufacturer. Between 
ages 30 and 45, must be experienced in 
sales, advertising and promotion; capable 


and experienced in supervising sales per- 
sonnel. Excellent opportunity. Salary open. 
Expense account and company car fur- 
nished. Apply: Sales Department, P.O. 
Box 1688, Fort Worth, ‘Texas 
NEED AGGRESSIVE MAN, AGE 30 TO 40, 
good health, education preferably college 
background, Must have feed and agricul- 
ture experience At least three years of 
former sales experience, able to travel 
4 to & days a week. Position consists of 
representing nationally known manufac- 
turing company of both stationary and 
mobile mills Compensation plan above 
average. Complete training program. 
Write giving complete qualification. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6877, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


SALES MANAGER 


Well established company with long rec- 
ord of consistent growth needs a sales 
manager in the Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Tennessee area. 

He must have extensive managerial ex- 
perience in marketing products for the 
cotton grower, and must be familiar with 
the entomology and agronomy of the area 
A knowledge of prepared feeds will be 


helpful. Give past employers and income. 
All replies will be held in confidence. 
Address Ad No. 6864, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
INTEGRATED 
POULTRY OPERATION 


Well-established feed manufacturing 
company located in the Southeast needs 
General Manager for its contract poul- 
try raising business. This is an impor- 
tant part of our business and is ex- 
panding rapidly. Substantial remumera- 
tion for an experienced, cost-conscious, 
development-minded executive who can 
take over the present operation and 
grow with it. 

In your confidential reply give details 
of experience background, as well as 
education, personal background, and 
salary requirements. Write to: 


Ad No. 6887, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED — USED J. B. MOBILE MILL. 
Give age and description. F. M. Brown's 
Sons, Ins., Birdsboro, Pa. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Scaies, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City. Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


COMPLETE GORDON JOHNSON MACHINE 


for poultry dressing operation. Capacity 
600 birds hour. Address Ad No. 6865, 
“‘eedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR 1 LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill me 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 49, Minn. 


MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 

rebuilts. Oomplete with grinder, 
diesel, Fi avell- 
Mill Co., Osiwein, 


able. Iowa Portable 
lowa. 


1957 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL WITH MO- 
lasses equipment. Mounted on 1959 Chev- 
rolet truck, 2% tons. Excellent condition. 
Call or write Melos Manufacturing Co., 
4487 Delaware, Des Moines 13, lowa. 


NEW EUREKA NO. 10 STANDARD 
scalper complete with air as- 
pirator, hoppermagnets including drives 
and explosion proof labeled motors. Will 
sacrifice to move. Address Ad No. 6886, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 
veyors, Richardson scales, Union special, 
Minneapolis, Fischbein sewing heads, one 
to seven ton square bins, “welded spout- 
ing and elbows. Winborns Mill, Equip- 
ment Service, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


ONE LIKE NEW 133 EUREKA ARMORED 
oat clipper complete with 25 H.P. explo- 
sion proof labeled motor, starter and 
belt drives. Run less than 50 hours. Will 
sacrifice to move. Address Ad No. 6885, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HAMMERMIL PRATERMATIC 
6AC with 75 H.P. open motor, 75 H 
220 volt starter, crusher and RRs 
magnet. Contact Jacobson Machine Works, 
Inc., 1090 Tenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


LIKE 


receiving 


FOR OR SALE—EN ENCLOSED MOTORS; ‘RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
eat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mizers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet milla J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—LATE MODEL 28 FT. 8 IN. 


inside length New Leader air unloading 
bulk feed body with slightly used Wis- 
consin engine mounted on a 28 ft. 2 in. 
Chamberlain trailer, tandem axle. Good 
condition including eight 1900x20 tires 
and tubes. Contact Dixie Grain Co., Box 
331, Shelbyville, Tenn., or phone MU 
4-6763 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 


Specializing in repairing and overhauling 
Fischbeins, Union Special and Minneapolis 
machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
veyors, perts, thread and oil for sale. 
All repairs queranteed. 

PArkview 2-4087 


ROBERT E. MAYSE CO 
620 W. Victoria Ave. . Cal. 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS 


2—Lowisvilie 6'x30" steam-tube dryers. 
1—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
i—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 
8—Allis-Chaimers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chalmers interplane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extraction presses. 
8—Forster hammermills, 75 and 100 H.P. 
2—Bonnat 7'x60' rotary dryers, shell. 
6—Davenport No. 2A dewatering presses. 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 


pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewaterin 
screens, filters, welders, pipe, structura 
steel, ete. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 960A 


Perry Equipment 


Corp. 
1403 N. 6th 22, Pa. 


USED HORIZONTAL TUMBLER TYPE 1% 
ton feed mixer with electrical equipment 
complete. Excellent condition. Phone: 


Medford 7-3336, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

FOR SALE — L STEEL EL EVATOR 
legs, 12 to 20” buckets with drives, per- 
fect condition, $1,000. Napoleon Alfalfa 
Mills, Inc., Napoleon, Ohio, 


FOR SAL E—HEIL § SD-8x25 DRAT- 
ing plant complete for immediate de- 
livery. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Na- 


poleon, Ohio. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


AGRICULTURE COLLEGE, EXPERIENCE 
in: Mill machinery, cattle feeding, brok- 
erage, sales. 33 years. 402 E. Bennett, 
Glendora, Cal. 


EXPERIENCED INGREDIENT AND VITA- 
min premix salesman. Have called on all 
major feed mills from Maine to South 
Carolina. Residing in New Jersey. Will 
travel. Address Ad No. 6859, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MANAGEMENT -CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 
Experienced plant manager, assistant 
plant manager, plant-production superin- 
tendent in feeds, grain, soybean process- 
ing, fats, oils, hydrogenation, vitamins, 
distillery, dry-wet milling, food, chemi- 
cals. Address Ad No. 6827, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

POSITION WANTED—MEXICO_ ‘OR LATIN 
America. Have working papers in Mexico 
plus pilot's license U.S.A. and Mexico. 
Buying, selling and feeding experience. 
Presently employed as administrator of 
cattle fattening operation in Mexico. Com- 
plete resumé and references on request. 
Fluent Spanish. W. A. Glasscock, Apdo. 
18, Limon, Tamps, Mexico. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 
WANTED COUNTRY ELEVATOR PROP- 


erty on railroad in southern Michigan in 
good corn production area — Principals 
only. Address Ad No. 6863, Feedstuffs, 


Minn. 


Minneapolis 40, 


FOR SALE FEED MILL — SHEBOYGAN 
County, Wisconsin, Profitable. Father and 
son opportunity. $8,500 plus inventory. 
Farmers Mercantile and Supply Co., Elk- 
hart Lake, Wis. 


FOR SALE — IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
two-unit alfalfa dehydrating plant. Pellet 
mill. Regrinder. Bins. Field equipment. 
Excellent nearby markets. Good alfalfa 
growing area. Long term financing. Arnold 
H. Poppe, New Bremen, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Man with many years’ experience in me- 
chanical and feed circles with responsibility 
from sales engineering, sales management, 
even president of feed and mechanical 
companies, wants to represent few addi- 
tional select lines in six-state area around 
Minneapolis. Can give financial statement, 


over $75,000, and all necessary character 
references. 
Address Ad No. 6869, Feedstuffs 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FRANCHISE 
AVAILABLE 


Franchise distributorship available with 
established manufacturer with national dis- 
tribution now. Selecting state distributor 
for both Stationary and Mobile mill proc- 
essing equipment. Interested in individual 
or company with knowledge of feed in- 
dustries. No investment required. 


Address Ad No. 6880, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


WAREHOUSE AVAILABLE JULY 1—13,- 
000 sq. ft., all one floor (concrete and 
clay block structure), RR siding and 
truck dock facilities, plus office space. 
Suitable for manufacturing. Write Box 
594, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 


CHANGES 


(Continued from page 10) 


that the ingredient statement will 
disappear from the feed label. 
Emphasis on Performance 

“For the manufacturer this means 
that companies not technically ori- 
ented will find it difficult to maintain 
their position. The emphasis more 
and more will be on performance of 
feeds. If feeds are to be sold on per- 
formance, will the need for regula- 
tory work be eliminated? Not so. 
This activity will be of even greater 
importance because quality evalua- 
tion will be even more complex. More 
attention will need to be given to eval- 
uation of energy, digestibility, vari- 
ous additives and detection of unde- 
sirable residues. Feed laws may need 
complete revision. In this changing 
picture, the feed control official is 
deeply aware of responsibilities and is 
eager to work with you to meet the 
challenge of the times.” 

Mr. Epps at the outset reminded 
his audience of the “steady parade” 
of practical applications of scientific 
knowledge to nutrition and health, in- 
cluding use of many additives. 

“With all of these developments,” 
Mr. Epps said, “one may wonder if 
the end of the road has been reached 
and if conditions will be more stable 
in the future. This is indeed not true. 
What has gone before has been a 
beginning, a laying of the foundation. 
The end of this beginning has been 
reached. Upon this basis, increased 
insight into importance of nutritional 
factors, availability of new chemicals 
and new processing techniques fore- 
tell a complete revolution in the feed 
industry.” 


RESEARCH NEEDS 


(Continued from page 10) 


die temperatures and pressures on 
pellet durability, on nutrient charac- 
teristics and on vitamin. stability. 

8. Continued research into measur- 
ing particle reduction and modulus 
of fineness; also their effects on mix- 
ing, flow and feed processing—the 
idea being that a standard method of 
measurement of grind would be an 
important tool. 

9. Continued research into the ef- 
fect of gelatinization of starches on 
feed conversion and pellet durability. 

10. Continued research into a 
standard method of measuring pellet 
durability. 

11. Research into more economical 
means of producing crumbles. 

12. Means of improving processes 
for formula feeds containing urea. 

13. Research into a means of im- 
proving processing to obtain maxi- 
mum production of finished product 
containing added fats. 

The research survey was one of 
the first steps in the new research 
program sponsored by Feed Produc- 
tion School, Inc. As previously stated, 
the main purposes of Feed Produc- 
tion School, Inc., are (1) to sponsor 
and conduct the annual Feed Pro- 
duction School and (2) to institute 
research studies at experiment sta- 
tions and private and federal agen- 
cies, and to solicit and establish 
funds for research projects for fac- 
tual data to be used in the Feed 
Production School and be made avail- 
able to the feed and allied industry. 

Long Range Plan 

Mr. Sloan explained the Produc- 
tion School board of directors has 
launched a long range plan for pro- 
duction research. Basically this is a 
four-step plan designed to provide 
the basis of a true technology of feed 
production. The plan includes: (1) 
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Fa: arm n Commodity-F eed Price Ratios — 


| Letters to the Editor 


East West East “West 
New Mid- North North South South South 
U.S. Eng. Atl. Cent. Cent. Afi. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac 
CHICKEN-FEED— } 
"THE MARKETING OF 
| eee ae 3.8 3.8 45 3.9 3.1 3.8 3.9 3.5 3.3 2.4 
3.9 3.9 4.6 4.0 3.4 3.8 2.8 
3.9 4.7 4.4 4.1 2.8 3. 3.7 2.7 
Average (1950-59) ...... 5.0 FRYER-ROASTERS 
Average (April, 1950-59) 5.5 | 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
3.2 3.4 4.1 3.5 3.5 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.8 3.4 | To the Editor: 
: 7 | 
TURKEY-FEED— | nice manner in which you handled 
66 77 83 68 74 63 69 65 65 5.8 | the presentation of the article on 
7 Sy eee 7.0 7.8 8.3 7.4 8.1 6.8 6.9 6.7 6.8 6.0 | marketing fryer-roasters (March 25) 
sort 1900 ast pieeetee os 7.6 9.0 8.3 9.5 7.2 7.6 6.8 8.2 7.5 Since the feed industry is a major 
Average (April, 1950-59) .. 8.0 factor in every phase of turkey pro- 
EGG-FEED— duction, it is hoped that the article 
April, 196! . 10.0 12.0 10.4 9.7 9.8 106 11.3 10.2 9.9 8.4 at least stimulated some thinking. 
10.9 13.1 11.4 10.8 10.8 11.5 1g 10.9 10.3 9.0 ‘ 
April, 1960 . 10.7 14.3 12.1 10.5 10.3 10.9 Your editorial note invited com- 
Average (1950-59). 10.7 | nts re 0 > 
Average (April, 1950-59) 97 ments. As a result, I would like to 
East West comment on some of the points raised 
North North North South South in the editor’s note 
MILK-FEED Cont wee The first point is in regard to the 
April, 1961 1.37 1.21 1.38 1.80 1.6! 1.46 1.35 “convertibility” of Large Whites. 
March, 196! 1.42 1.30 1.39 1.52 1.67 1.54 1.42 Your note challenges the stand that 
1190-891 1.24 1.320 1.44 1.61 1.43 1.30 today’s Large Whites are not satis- 
VOTage 
Average (April, \950. 59) 1.21 factory for top quality fryer-roasters. 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— Have you personally talked with a 
April, 1961 25.5 20.8 27.3 17.2 19.2 processor who is both active in this 
March, 196! 20.5 27.2 17.0 18.9 w breeding ar 
April, 1960 i 24.3 20.4 265 16.2 18.8 field and without any breeding ot 
Average (1950-59) . 224 hatching connection? Or better 
Average (April, 1950-59) 21.9 still, have you ever purch: ane an 8-9 
~ computed mid-month b. eviscerated Large Whi fryer- 
y Be epartment of Agriculture. 
North Relies renresest of pousds of | Toaster tom and tried it? In 
U.S Cent poultry feed equal in value to | Ib. live ly, the strict grading regulations in 
HOG-CORN— farm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs; 
April, 1961 . : 17.5 18.1 pounds broiler growing mash equal to effect in Canada won't even allow 
March, 196! 16.9 17.2 | Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations such birds to be produced domes- 
April, 1960 14.8 15.3 equal to | ib. milk or butterfat; bushels tically 
Average (1950-59) P 13.7 14.1 of corn equa! to 100 Ib. hog. Increases — 
Average (April, 1950-59) 13.7 14.1 in ratios are favorable to the feeder. There is another very serious prob- 
KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS North Central: Combination of the two fore- | [em in depending on prevailing mar- 
Here is a guide to the states lecluded in going. ket conditions as the determining fac- 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- South Atlantic: Del M land, Vir- 
companying commodity-feed price ratios: inia, West Virginia. “North tor in whether to sell as a fryer 
New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Soveben: Georgia, Florida. , roaster or continue to heavy weights 
Sen Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, This type of program rules out gain- 
Alabama, Mississippi. 1axim fo Of cneci:z 
New York, New Jersey, Penn ack ing maximum effectivene of special 
‘North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- Oklahoma, Texas. feeding programs. 
lantic states combined. Ai South Central: Combination of the two above. In order to obtain a quality fryer- 
East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. : 7 
Michigan, Wisconsin. Mountain: Idaho Wyoming Colorado New roaster, a high energy finisher must 
West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- ge to , wok ' be used. I 10wever. at the last mo- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. rere f, ho wes 
Kansas. West: Combination of the two above. ment it is decided to go on to heavier 
weights, a drastic feeding change 
must be employed often with 
Development of industry - approved | cases by industry; all to be coordin- a than yet mage 
standard terminology of feed produc- | ated by and reported through the = | 
tion (this is well under way, with Production School. re any pretext of obtaining 
tentative definitions completed). (2) In addition to the plans outlined 
Development of standard methods of | above, objectives include cooperating One of the major problems in fryer- 
measurement in feed processing. (3) | with and utilizing efforts of the feed | '0@Ster production is obtaining out- 
Development of industry - approved | tech program at Kansas State Uni- lets willing to sufficiently promote 
processing standards. (4) A group of | versity and other institutions; form- the product. How can any processor, 
specific research projects to imple- | ing a permanent library of technical | °° merchan diser, be expected to pro- 
ment this plan. | material; publishing a handbook of | ™°te a product that may not be avail- 
This includes the suggested pro- | feed technology. An extensive feed able from one day to the next? Yet 
jects listed above. These projects are | milling handbook, with about 1,000 | ‘his Is the exact condition when mar- 


to be in part sponsored by Feed Pro- 
duction School, Inc., and in some 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


THOSE 
NT THE FINE 
AT REASONABLE cost! 
W. ROLLER MILLS 

HAMMER MILLS 

W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichita 19, Kansas 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 
PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 


carrier 
additives. Write 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 


O. Box 120 Phone 222 IMinols 
EAGLE NEST CHICKS 
WHOLESALE TO 
HATCHERIES AND DEALERS 
Rapp Line Cross, Top Strain Cross, True 
lines No. 365, controlled Breed Cross No. 
671, all Strain Cross Leghorns, also Straight 


Ames in-Cross B-50R, Columbian 
Cross, Golden Cross, New 
Hampshires, rk's Strain Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks. Send for literature and whole- 
sale prices on your letterhead. Year around 
service. Phone AX 4-244 


Eagle Nest Hatchery, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


Leghorns. 
X Silver 
a 


pages, is now being prepared in con- 
nection with the 1961 Production 
School. 

To help carry out the entire pro- 
gram, a research coordinator will be 
employed by Feed Production School, 
Inc. The Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. has voted to support this 
by underwriting half of the coordin- 
ator’s salary. 


Mr. Sloan said that Production 
School trustees are being asked to 
serve on a financial committee to 


help raise funds. All of industry will 
be asked to help support the pro- 
gram, and there already are several 
who have assured support. A mini- 
mum of $100 is suggested for contri- 
butions. 

In supporting the school, contri- 
butors will be asked to make their 
contributions over a three-year pe- 
riod. 

In deciding on research projects, 
the Production School research com- 
mittee will make recommendations, 
and the board of directors will pass 
on them. 

The program will get underway as 
soon as funds become available. 

At the meeting here, the trustees 
also heard a report on plans for the 
1961 school, including the plans for 
the Feed Milling Handbook covering 
all aspects of production in mills of 
various sizes. This report was made 
by Oak Smith of Wenger Mixer Mfg. 
Co. in the absence of Eric Carlson 
of Ralston Purina Co., the 1961 
school committee chairman. 


keting policies 
are followed. 


such as you suggested 


The Editor’s Note also took the 
position that an additional 2-3¢ Ib 
would be needed to make production 


of small breeds as profitable as large 


breeds. This is certainly true when 
comparing Beltsvilles with Large | 
Whites. It is definitely baseless when 


specifically designed fryer-roaster 
are being considered 
which may, or may not, contain some 


crosses 
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percentage of Large White bloodlines. 
Such crosses start life in the first 
place with a head start of approxi- 
mately 15¢ per poult, or nearly 2¢ 
per pound for an 8 lb. average bird. 
Their feed conversion admittedly is 
about 1-1%¢ lb. higher at 14 weeks; 
however, this is offset considerably 
by grade yields of 97% Grade A. 
Yours very truly, 
Roy Ferguson II 
River Rest Turkey Sales, Inc. 


Name Barley Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS—Andrew C. Vay- 
der has been named in charge of the 
barley department of Bunge Corp., 
Minneapolis. He returns to Minneapo- 
lis after spending the past two years 
in Milwaukee as supervisor of grain 
for Pabst Brewing Co. He was also 
associated with Pabst Brewing Co. at 
Minneapolis for three years in the 
capacity of barley buyer. 

Mr. Vayder had previously been 
assistant barley buyer for Kurth 
Malting Co. at Minneapolis for a 
period of five years. 


THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
IS DEMANDING 
MORE 
AND MORE 


Strom Cross 


WHITE ROCKS 


All over the country broiler operators are 
joining the swing to Cobb White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specifically designed for 
creating extra margins of profit all along the 
line. rite or telephone any Cobb represente- 
tive or distribution center documented 
evidence. 
Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 
and Overseas 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 


ALFRED! I THINK YOU 
LOVE YOUR NEW WEICH-BURRO 
MORE THAN YOU LOVE ME 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scale is 
self-dischorging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cap. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire today. 


BURROWS 


Burrows Equipment Company 


Only $295 


Dept. C-5, Evanston, Ill. 


BLUE STREAK 
A. C. MILL 


YOUR TICKET TO A BETTER 
PROFIT SHOWING IN THE 


INVITES YOU T0- 


Investigate Further 
Before You Invest 


Learn All About 
PRATER'’'S FREE 
ENGINEERING 
ASSISTANCE! 
No Obligation: 
WRITE, PHONE 
or WIRE TODAY 
for details of this 
Service. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
- Chicago 50, Illinois 


1537 So. 55th Court 
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 Feedstuffs 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


It covers the standard, constantly-meeded facts on feeding farm animals and 
alse the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, ete., 
can help in raising healthier, mere productive animals. $8.00 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, ecomemic trends, equipment, Includes a report 

Sundreds of {coding ‘experiments Has special chapter on sterility by Dr. 
r., professor veterinary 

Medieine, University $8.50 


found, specific for solving preblems confronted in handling 

be done end exactly how to de them. SID pages, Wiastrations $6.00 

DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 

Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 

matertal on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle pre. 


SWINE SCIENCE, 3rd Edition 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understood ref for swine feeders, breeders and those 
to Ghana. and development of the industry, its 
distribution, adaptation and future; types breeds, the 

type breeds, selection and ju , breeding, feeding, grains and 

— and by- feeds, 

management G43 pages, 198 UWlustrations................. $6.75 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1/957) 
By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 

A now tut Sp of one 


agents, veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. 
of Department of Animal Husbeadry, a member of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the of Animal Production and the Swine 


pages, 47 tables, 46 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


to imcrease feed efficiency, thousands of terms. Valuable te 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 
(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


This revised fifth edition ef a book with » 35-year histery 
om the transformation im the and structare of the and peultry 


Cove ted egg and poultry marketing in recent years...........- $7.75 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 {llustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
preduction, flack management and marketing, breeding and $7.00 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition 
By Stanley J]. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


THE HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 


THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 

By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 
merchandising of meat and its products ............. 7.00 


Hasbandry presents a comprehensive 
NARIAN AND LIVESTOCK 


Cc. 0. D.’s 
Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 


Feedstuffs 
ORDER FROM 


Minneapolis 40, Mi 
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Feed Man’s Library 
The Fee an’s Library 
onl 
Fat the feed dealers and poultry students fer the 
IJ latest authoritative tnferssalion en how to false the best poultry by exploring 
Wem tnfermation to given coneeraing modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings om the value of types ef 
to be used and uutritive coonemy. Deals with feoding and $7 O65 
AR Gnldentified tactors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with $9.50 for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages... 7 
iz POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
By Leonard A. Maynard 
1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factual informaticen manufac- 
breeders. N: anti- 
: BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 
ae By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann all of the business, from plan- 
RAISING LIVESTOCK 
ae By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 
J. Poultry Hasbaad- 
Us. Research Onnter, Belleville, Md, and 4. Hoimes Martin, Head 
7 By Ross M. Sherwood 
A tent for food with special reference to the sutritional aspeste of Sood 
a formulation. A practical for practical men. $3.25 
reporta on the mest recent scientific feeding studies om swine. $5.00 ANIMAL SCIENCE 
-. interested estock production. Over 1,190 
And 400 ilestrations of helpful information on all phases of the industry 
organization, establishment, feeding and 
came: science: | 
hay, etc., — as feed (meal, bran, grit, By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
ete.). Explanati medicated mineral feed- nied 
stadents of animal biology, ete. 600 pages, 175 Ulustrations, cleth binding 
ia Intended for steckmen, these whe counsel with steckmen and for teachers in 
- animal Of particular interest to the feed trade is = section on breod- An eathoritative guide te the laws affecting veterinarians and livesteck owners 
hich not save you money in lawsuits bat help you 
ment, marketing, ete, The 1900 edition ts’ am extensive revision ef the Set edition, (everyday to be legally right tn what -........... 
: in 1955, The €00-page has G85 charts, $8.75 
ie ne VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 
a MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 
Contains concise information 600 veterinary drugs—their physical and chemical 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses properties, therapeatie uses, side effects and dangers, antiietes, and doses for the 
By Richard Phillips, lowa State University economist the dregs, all animal diseases for which 
mended, health terms. A of 
SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 
A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for — 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin cen- 3 
tent of, over 00 what are bent; deficiency site 


NUTRENA 


(Continued from page 1) 


at Peoria, will be headed by Ralph 
Grier, presently general sales man- 
ager. 

Robert Greenlee, now administra- 
tion manager of the southwestern re- 
gion, will be manager of that region, 
headquartered at Kansas City. 

Dave Ross will be manager of the 
southeastern division with headquar- 
ters in Memphis. He is presently ad- 
ministration manager at Minneapolis. 

Mr. North also announced the ap- 
pointment of Clarence Whitworth as 
director of the general office sales 
and merchandising staff and Dave 
Wentzell as director of a newly- 
formed staff unit that will include 
purchasing, traffic, formulation, qual- 
ity control and pricing. Mr. Whit- 
worth presently is plans and pro- 
grams manager in the marketing de- 
partment. Mr. Wentzell’s present as- 
signment is special assistant to Mr. 
North. 

D. V. McDonald continues in 
charge of production. Administrative 
staff personnel formerly supervised 
by Mr. Ross will report to Lloyd M 
Smith, treasurer and administrative 
director. 

Dr. J. Wesley Nelson, director of 
research, recently has moved from 
offices in the Cargill Research Build- 
ing to Nutrena staff headquarters in 
the Investors Building. 

The company’s functional man- 
agers in each region—for sales, ad- 
ministration, accounting, production, 
credit and finance—will report to re- 
gional managers and continue to 
maintain close functional contact 
with general office staff department 
heads, Mr. North said. 

The four regions were established 
in a company reorganization move in 
March, 1959. The functional man- 
agers appointed for each region have 
been reporting to headquarters de- 
partment heads for each function, 
also named at that time. 

“Our present organization plan has 
served us well, but we know that the 
addition of regional managers at this 
time will be another important step 
toward increased efficiency and op- 
erational effectiveness,” Mr. North 
said. “The market we serve grows 
increasingly diverse and complex, re- 
quiring more flexibility and adapta- 
tion to local opportunity. It also re- 
quires more complex decisions, with 
less room for error. Many problems 
formerly referred to Minneapolis for 
decision will be resolved by the re- 
gional manager, and more promptly, 
too. 

“These changes will increase our 
efficiency and, more important, im- 
prove our service and communica- 
tions with our customers.” 


DISTRIBUTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


day do have 5-, 10- and even 25-year 
marketing plans in writing. It maps 
out the right road to be among the 
‘Who's Left.’ Unless you know where 
you are going, any road will get you 
there.” 

Mr. Butler, who is vice president 
of Creative Service Associates, Day- 
ton, Ohio, also advised that “sound 
judgment is needed in the formula- 
tion of your plan and, it is also ad- 
visable to honestly and affirmatively 
answer this question, ‘Is it helpful 
both for my company and the feed 
industry ?’” 

The variety of economic factors, 
problems and opportunities which are 
involved in feed distribution — all 
keyed to the needs of the feeder of 
livestock and poultry—were described 
by the following panelists: Dr. R. J. 
Mutti, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois; Paul 
Cory, sales manager of Moorman 
Manufacturing Co., Quincy, IIl., and 
Robert E. Miller, director of mar- 
keting, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N.Y. 


| ers 


The conclusion of Dr. Mutti’s schol- 
arly review of major forces that will 
affect the future of on-farm mixing 
of feeds was this: 

“There are strong economic forces 
which suggest that further mixing of 
feeds at points of consumption will 
continue. The advantages that have 
prevailed do not appear likely to be 
as great in the next five years as in 
the past five years. Those who make 
plans on the basis of what is today’s 


| model size class of farmers or deal- 


ers are looking backward, not for- 
ward. 

“With the continued trends of in- 
creases in livestock output and more 
complete rations being fed, it seems 
likely that there will be increases in 
the amount of feed mixing both on 
and off the farm.” 

Mr. Cory, who discussed direct 
selling, made a distinction between 
companies who sell their wares on a 
one-call basis and those who know 
their success “depends upon being 
able to do business over and over 
again with the same people.” 

The second group, he noted, is far 
more important. “Their total sales 
volume envelops the major portion 
of all business done on a direct basis. 
This group includes some of those 
companies who sell cosmetics, gro- 
ceries, brushes, livestock feeds and 
insurance, just to mention a few.” 

He pointed out that “some of the 
most astounding sales records and 
company sales growth of the recent 
decade took place in the cosmetic 
and silverware industries through di- 
rect sales efforts’ and he asked the 
audience, “How many of you would 
have the amount of life insurance 
you have now, if no one had ever 
made a personal, direct sales ap- 
proach to you?” 

Mr. Cory listed the following ad- 
vantages of direct selling: Point of 
sale control (“with a company’s own 
employees doing the work, all the 
way from the manufacturing through 
to the consumer, a great deal more 
management control can be exer- 
cised’”’); motivational programs, rapid 
distribution of educational materials, 
personalized service, close check on 
results of product and on sales re- 
sults. 

“As livestock operations get more 
specialized, larger and better man- 
aged, more personalized service is 
expected by operators. . . . When the 
representative making the call on 
the customer and prospective custo- 
mer is an employee of the company 
whose product he represents, he can 
take his company’s research and 
service information directly to his 
customers.” 

Among the problems in operating 
a direct sales organization he listed 
these: Attracting qualified sales 
people, turnover, training, preparing 
and distributing up-to-date educa- 
tional materials and allotment of 
territories. 

Sales volume of direct selling or- 
ganizations now is at least $3 billion 
a year, and this is definitely expected 
to increase, he said. “There is no 
question but what in our own in- 
stance, we definitely plan to remain 
on a direct basis.” 


Opposite View 
A directly opposite view of how 
personalized service can best be pro- 
vided for larger, more skilled farm- 
was expressed by Mr. Miller: 
“Our experience tells us that the feed 


| dealer who has continued to keep 


ahead of the changes in agriculture 
in his own area is best prepared to 
meet the demands of the farmer and 
perform services that he desires.” 
Mr. Miller pointed out that the 
manufacturer can actually undermine 
his dealers by direct selling at the 
dealer's expense. “I believe every 
manufacturer should evaluate his re- 
lationship with dealers as soon as 
possible,” he said. “If the dealer is 
performing a vital service for you 
and the farmer—and in almost all 
cases he is—then the challenge is 
before you to strengthen your ties 
with him in the form of a complete 
dealer sales program designed to 
make him an even more important 


and vital part of feed and farm sup- 
ply distribution.” 

The dealer, Mr. Miller said, “will 
exist as long as there are necessary 
functions to be performed that he 
can perform at the lowest possible 
cost but still at a profit to his busi- 
ness.” 

Beacon currently has men assigned 
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ment leadership of individual dealer- 
ships, financing (working with local 
banks will be most valuable), supply- 
ing a wider range of farmer needs 
in products and services, moderniz- 
ing of distribution and warehousing 
with economical bulk systems, public 
relations and advertising. 

Most important, he said, is “learn- 


ing to do all these things at a profit.” 
Failure to set reasonable margins of 
profit is probably one of the more 
important reasons for dealership 
failures, he said. “Unless they can, 
through past experience and fore- 
casts of future business, set realistic 
margins to cover costs and allow 
some profit, they will have difficulty 


to help dealers convert their facili- 
ties to bulk handling and to assist 
both the dealer and his customers in 
the marketing of farm products, Mr. 
Miller said. Also, his company is 
stepping up dealer advertising and 
sales promotion aids which already 
include a direct mail service. “Our 
aim is to help the dealer personalize 


his approach to the farmer,” Mr. | surviving.” 

Miller pointed out. (The complete discussion of ‘“Who’s 
Among specific areas of dealer | Who vs. Who's Left in Feed Distri- 

problem-solving Mr. Miller listed | bution” will be published in a subse- 


these: Need for aggressive manage- | quent issue of Feedstuffs.) 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


i | 


marketing. Some views on developments in this area were expressed by feed 
men at the convention 

For example: One feed man said his firm had tried various types of 
coordinated or integrated egg production and marketing programs. Because 
of quality, uniformity and other considerations in marketing to big buyers, 
his view is that complete control on the part of anyone deeply involved is a 
necessity. “You've got to have a boss-worker relationship to make it work,” 
he observed. 

There were reports of programs to coordinate independent egg producers 
and promote and market eggs on a joint basis. Some claim that this will 
work, while others say that, in addition to uniformity and other problems, 
there may not be enough margin in a commodity like eggs at this point to 
warrant some promotion programs. One feed man said, “You can’t stay in 
the broiler business unless you can produce for no more than 15¢ lb. Eggs 
are going to be the same way.” 


OTHERS WITH EXPERIENCE in the poultry field told of the difficulties 
in both broiler and egg promotion and in selling to big supermarket opera- 
tors who “will buy broilers somewhere else for %¢ Ib. less after you get 
your program going” or who will resist any brands other than their own. 
“Some area-type promotion programs will work in deficit areas,” one feed 
man said, “but it’s tough in other areas.” 

There was, of course, comment on the over-production situation in 
poultry. Some persons told of individual cases of marked expansion in turkeys 
and at the same time expressed concern about prices. A good many were 
worried about the current low broiler prices but were confident that they 
would come through this cycle okay. 

How about broilers in areas outside the traditional poultry sections? 
Some feel new programs will work out, while others don’t think some 
northern sections can get their costs low enough to grow in broiler produc- 
tion, particularly in the face of recent low prices. “We are building better, 
more expensive houses,” one southern operator said, “but with less heat and 
other costs, we still will do better.” One feed man said he feels that some 
of the current egg production systems will be too costly, particularly if 
there is a “shakedown in eggs as there has been in broilers.” 


v 


CONVERSATION ABOUT DEVELOPMENTS in more conventional feed 
operations prevailed, too, of course. Much of this dealt with production and 
distribution methods in the face of lower margins and more competition 
within local areas and regions. For one thing, the trends toward more con- 
centrate use and smaller mills were mentioned. 

Even where emphasis was on concentrates for local mills in a grain 
area, one firm was said to be betting on central plants producing no more 
than 100 tons per day, to serve nearby mills. One man told of a midwestern 
concentrate mixer who had developed a successful program and was said 
to be turning out 200 tons per day. 

There also was a good deal of talk about still more decentralization, 
still more production and distribution efficiency. One feed man told how he 
had achieved real mill efficiency while still using a relatively simple and 
economical installation. Another, commenting on the need to reduce costs, 
explains why he was questioning a research program in which his firm was 
involved. 

ALSO TALKED ABOUT was an egg program in which the feed firm 
involved supplied “base mixes’’ for producers who supplied soybean meal as 
well as grain and mixed the feed. While certain questions were raised and 
area differences would, of course, be involved, one man claimed “amazingly” 
low costs and favorable results for this type of thing. 

FDA regulations and attendant problems continue to receive attention, 
but some were citing some situations which appear favorable for industry— 
such as the clarification of medicated concentrate use, recent announcement 
of new clearances, mention of possible legislative changes and a report of 
continuing work to solve the arsenical problem. 

These are just a few of the many things heard, and while they do reflect 
some problems, they also point up again the vital nature of the feed industry 
and the determination of it and its association to continue to move ahead. 

So just as something happens when the swallows come back to Capis- 
trano, or the cherry blossoms appear in Washington, we're sure there will 
be plenty happening when the dandelions bloom at Midway Airport again 
next AFMA-time. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


May 13, 1961 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,- 
000 units vitamin A $48@49.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $43.50, 
down $6.50; reground pellets $52.60, down 
$2. 
Los Angeles: Demand on dehydrated 
steady, suncured slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply of dehydrated limited, suncured ade- 
quate; dehydrated meal, 17% protein, 100,- 
000 A $51@52; dehydrated pellet meal, 17% 
protein, 100,000 A $53@55; suncured meal, 
15% protein $43@44; suncured crumbles, 
15% protein $45@46; all unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,- 
000 units vitamin A, pellets $48.50, up 50¢. 

Ft. Wort Demand fair for dehydrated, 
slow for suncured; trend steady; supply 
sufficient; sacked: dehydrated, 17%, 100,- 
000 A $50, truck or rail, unchanged; sun- 
cured: 13% %-in. grind No. 1 $45, truck; 
15% fine ground, dry $47, with 2%@ fat add- 
ed $49, rail or truck, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; dehydrated, 17% $63, up $3; sun- 
cured, 13% $46, unchanged. 

Cincianati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A pellets $52.50@53.50. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $64.10, sacked, 
Boston, unchanged. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight for spot; % dehydrated al- 
falfa, 100,000 A, pellets $45@46, reground 
pellets $46@47; 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 
125,000 A, pellets $47@49, reground pel- 
lets $48@50; 20% dehydrated alfalfa, 150,000 
A, pellets $48@56, reground pellets $49@ 
57; dehydrated prices unchanged; suncured 
alfalfa, demand slow, supply ample; 13% 
pellets $32@33, No. 1 %-in. $38, sacked, 
unchanged 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 15% suncured $41; % 
protein, dehydrated pellet meal $67.50. 

Minneapolis: Coo)! weather in the area 
is giving sunmport to prices which some 
had expected to decline; 17% dehydrated, 
100,000 units vitamin A _ reground pellets 
steady at $49, delivered Minneapolis; oiled 
reground pelleted $51 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; suncured, 15% protein $38, Se- 
attle, down $10 (new crop); dehydrated, 
150,000 A units $67, Seattle, down $4 (new 
crop) 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $45. 

ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady 
at previous decline; supply adequate; yel- 
low grease 7\4¢ Ib., down %¢; prime tal- 
low 7%¢ Ib., down 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 7%¢ Ib., unchanged 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm and 
unchanged; supply moderate; tank truck 
or carilot, bleachable fancy tallow $8.12% 
ewt., yellow grease $7.37% @7.50 cwt 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; yellow grease 7%¢ Ib., deliv- 
ered tank cars or trucks, up “%¢ Ib. 
Demand spotty; trend mixed; 
supply adequate; tallow 84 ¢ Ib., up @ 
%¢: yellow grease 7\%¢ Ib., off @\%é. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply moderate; prime tallow, tank cars 
8¢ ib., drums 9%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas 
packing plants with returnable drums, un- 
changed. 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply ample; 
price remained steady at 7%¢ Ib., f.0.b. 
producer's plant 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply available; stabilized prime tallow 
7% @7%¢ Ib, up Ke 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 7\4¢ Ib., f.0.b. Alabama and 
Georgia processing planta. 

BARLEY FEED 

Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; $44.50, sacked 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; $34, sacked 

Los Angeles: nand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $2.47% ewt., unchanged. 

Boston: Demand, trend and supply 
steady: $45, off $1 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $45, truck lots, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply short; $2.30 sacked, $2.05 bulk. 


BLOOD MEAL 
Chicago: Demand good: trend unchanged; 
supply fair; 80% protein $137.50, sacked 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5.25 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked, unchanged. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply moderate; $100, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; tmported $86.75, 20 ton lots, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $105, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply sufficient; domestic $100, sacked, 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply adequate; $100, sacked, Cincinnati. 

Baffalo: Demand geod; trend strong; 
supply fair; $105, sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo, 
unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $92, f.0.b. car Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged. 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columms are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Denver: Demand normal; supply ample; 
$115. 

BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Chicage: Demand fair; trend firm and 
unchanged; supply ample; 26% protein $33. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $50, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 26% protein $50.50, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 26% $44, up $1. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; 26% protein $33.50, down $1. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $41.75, up 75¢. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $44, Boston, unchanged. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 11%¢ 1b., 5 ton lots, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 


Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply steady; 11¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., 
1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., tess than ton lots; all 
sacked and unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 9@10¢ sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend little weaker; $8.45 cwt., off 5¢. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; $4.50@5, f.o.b. north 
Texas, unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 
bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; 
bulk in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium, 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
13.75; 100 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar 
$11.50; bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars; 
meal $10.20, 20 ton cars; both sacked and 
unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12.50, carload. 

COCONUT OTL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; copra cake $65, un- 
changed 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 20% solvent $62.20. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; solvent type $70, f.0.b. car Se- 
attle, sacked, unchanged. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 34% @3%¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply practically unobtainable; tank car, 
West Coast production $4.16 cwt.; dried 
fish solubles $146.60 ton, unchanged. 
Demand slow; trend unsettled; 
supply adequate; no quotations. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 3%¢ Ib., West Coast. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $45.70, meal $78.70. 

Atlanta: Feed $49.10, meal $82.10. 
Birmingham: Feed $46.90, meal $79.90. 
Boston: Feed $50.60, meal $83.60. 
Chicago: Feed $39, meal $72. 
Cleveland: Feed $47, meal $80. 
Denver: Feed $49.30, meal $82.30. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $47.80, meal $80.80. 
Indianapolis: Feed $44.25, meal $77.25. 
Kansas City: Feed $39, meal $72. 
Louisville: Feed $45.55, meal $78.55. 
New York: Feed $50.20, meal $83.20. 
New Orleans: Feed $49, meal $82. 
Norfolk: Feed $49.60, meal $82.60, 


Philadelphia: Feed $49.80, meal $82.80. 
St. Louis: Feed $39, meal $72. 


CORN OIL MEAL 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 

supply ample; $54 car, up . 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady 
to slightly easier; supply adequate; 41% 
old process $58, f.o.b. mills Ft. Worth; 
solvent, 2% fat added $58, delivered Ft. 
Worth, first half May; $60.40, May-June- 
July about unchanged; pellets $2 addi- 
tional; hulls $14@15, unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier, down 
$1; supply moderate; Memphis basis: hy- 
draulic $60.50, solvent $60.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $60, unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; prime 41% protein, old process 
$60, down $1; new process, 41% protein 
$60, down $1, 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; 41% solvent process $60, 
Memphis, $1 lower. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $69, up 50. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend mixed, but 
unchanged; supply adequate; 41% solvent 
$74.20 @77.20. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; $81.25, sacked, Boston, off $1. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% old process $64; 41% 
solvent process $63.80, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
limited; 41% expeller $74, f.0.b. car Se- 
attle, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply fair; $63.50, delivered. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; 41% $67 Georgia, $62 north- 
ern Alabama, $59.50 Mississippi, $61 Ten- 
nessee producing mills. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.25, sacked, 
100 lb. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
-14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 lb. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $ 7 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than 
10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; minimum 18%% phos- 
phorus, maximum 31% calcium, maximum 
18% fluorine $76.65, sacked, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.0.b. Cincinnati! 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus $95.19, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $93.50, ex-dock, Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in less than 
ecarload lots; 21% P, $94.05, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 
lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago Heights, IIL, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis: bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked in 100 
} multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 

ity. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $82.93, sacked, f.o.b. ware- 
house, Buffalo, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. 


Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. producing 
points, 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Denver: Demand good; supply ample; 
$88.50. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $59, Boston, unchanged. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bourbon grains, dark $52, 
sacked and packed f.o.b. Louisville; bulk 
$5 less; light feed $1@3 less; solubles $73. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51@52. 

Boston: Demand active; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; light $59, up ; dark $61, up $4. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 
available; $71, delivered truck lots, sacked, 
unchanged. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $44.90@45.20, May- 
July, unchanged, 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47.58, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to poor; $66, sacked, Boston, un- 
changed. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $65, sacked, up $1. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; Sup- 
ply ample; $49, delivered carlots, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply scarce; $60. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $63.50, sacked, delivered. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $10.55 cwt., unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 13% @14¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply light; 14¢ Ib., nominal. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; medium acid $10@10.50 cwt., 
sweet cream $10@10.50 cwt., both sacked 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $35, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 
points, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply light; orange pulp $43, lemon pulp 
$43, both nominal and unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and trend steady: supply 
steady; $54.20, sacked, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand and supply good; trend 
stronger; pulp $35, meal $30, both f.o.b 
Florida processing plants and sacked 

DRIED SKIM MILK 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $15.65 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spray $11.45 cwt., unchanged 

Chicage: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply adequate; $10.50@10.85 ecwt., sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton lots; 
13%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked and un- 


ty: 


Boston: Demand and trend firm; supply 
good; 13%¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Price very firm at $12 ecwt 

DRIED WHEY 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 5%¢ Ib., delivered, unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
ewt., Le.l.; both sacked and unchanged 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend unchanged; 
supply fair; $5 cwt., sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5 cwt., sacked, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; standard $5, sacked, truck 
or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; ton lots $5.25, 
f.o.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked 

Minneapolis: Supply ample; demand good; 
price off 5¢ at $5.10 

Seattle: Demand steady: trend easy; sup 
ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1., 
unchanged. 

Denver: Demand good; supply ample; 
$5.25. 

FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Boston: Demand active; trend very firm; 
supply tight; $85, sacked, up $9. 

Los Angeles: $1 a unit protein, sacked, 
unchanged, nominal. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: trend firm: 
supply extremely limited; 85% protein, nom- 
inal $85@87, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; $83, f.0.b. Georgia and Ala- 
bama processing plants. 


FISH MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; trend 
strong; supply extremely light for imme- 
diate; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $126, 
May, up 

Boston: Demand active; trend strong: 
supply tight; 57% $110, nominal, un- 
changed; 60% $114, nominal, up $4 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend easi 
er; supply light; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.90 a unit, sacked, down 5¢. 

Chicago: No old crop offerings; new crop 
sharply higher at $125 for Gulf menhaden: 
Canadian herring up sharply also at $1.90 
a unit of protein. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend higher: 
supply tight; $1.95 a protein unit, sacked. 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply very tight: 60% protein menhaden 
$120, f.o.b. Buffalo, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate: $108.10. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
ample; $1.80 a unit protein, f.o.b. truck 
Vancouver, B.C. (Canadian production), un- 
changed. 

Denver: Demand good; supply short: $1.85 
a unit protein, West Coast. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very limited; 60% menhaden $115, 
f.o.b, Gulf and Atlantic ports, subject to 
catch. 

HOMINY FEED 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; meal $50, pellets $52, 
both unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply moderate; $338. 
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Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; $49, Boston, up $1.50 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; white or yellow $33@ 


33.50, unchanged. 
Boston: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply andy; $47, up $3. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; 
ply ample: yellow $35.50, down $2.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
idequate; $40.50, unchanged 
Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
limited; $53, delivered carlots, sacked, 
up $1. 


ste 


trend firm; sup- 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply light; 32% $77.20, unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 34% protein, extracted 
$71.40, May, about unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady local production, 31% protein $71, 
unchanged, 

Chicago: 


slow; 


Demand good; trend easier, 


down supply moderate; Minneapolis 
bas $56, expeller $60. 

Portle Demand slow trend steady; 
supply 34 solvent $85, sacked 


steady; 
Minneapolis, un- 


Buffalo: Demand 
supply adequate; $56 
changed 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; new 
process $61, Minneapolis, 


50, 
trend steady; 


$57.50, old 
unchanged, 


poor; 
process 


Minneapolis: Price remains unchanged; 
32° solvent $56.50 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; 3 protein (Montana) $85, de- 
livered irload sacked, unchanged 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $69.50 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Boston: Demand active; trend firm; sup 
ply spotty; $1.65 a protein unit, up 5¢; 
converted, 50 $95, up $2.50 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$109.50, Cincinnati, up $7 

Memphis: Demand good trend slightly 
easie supply idequate 50° protein 
$106.5 without billing, down 50¢; 50% pro 
tei $110, with rail transit, down $3. 

Portland: Demand s w to fair; trend 
hiigher; supply tight; 50% $99@100, sacked 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
sup ght; 50% $105, up $2.50 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply ery scarce 50 meat scraps $105, 
f.o Buffalo, unchanged 

Chicago: Demand good; trend unchanged; 
supply fair; 50 protein $102.50, sacked 

Los Angeles: Der 1d slow; supply lim- 
ited trend steady; 50% protein $1.95 a 
unit, unchanged 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; 50% $105 

Ft. Worth: Dema good; trend steady 
] ted offerings f mmediate delivers 
meat nd bone 50% $102.50 bulk $105 
sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged 

St. Paul: Market remained stable at 
$109@112 

Seattle: Demand fair; steady; sup 
ply |! ted 2.05 a unit protein, ex-proc 
essing plant, sacked, unchanged 

Denver: Demand good; supply scarce 
$98 

MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 

Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock, 13% phosphorus $39 sacked 
bulk $2 less; 14% $43 sacked, bulk $2 less 


MILLFEED 


Minneapolis: Sacke« iddlings were down 
50¢ to 38.50; bran was $40, bulk 
) red ked price went up 
5 recov part of the $2 de- 
City: nd fair; trend firm 
supply tight for immediate; sacked bran 
$37.50@38, unchanged; sacked shorts $37.50 
#38, unchanged; bulk bran $30.50@31, up 
$1.50: bulk shorts $31@31.50, up $1; bulk 
middlings $31@31.50, up 
Ft. Worth: Demand poor; trend of bulk 


unchanged and sacked declining; supply 
ample bran, bulk $41, burlaps $45; gray 
shorts, bulk $41 burlaps $45; bulk mid 
liings $41, delivered Texas common points 
bulk bran up $1, bulk shorts and mid 
dlings up 50¢; sacked bran down $1 and 
sacked shorts down $1.50 

Chicago: Demand good; trend irregular 
supr moderate; standard bran 37.50@ 
38 standard midds. $38@38.50; red dog 
$40.50@41 

St Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supp ample sacked bran and _ shorts 
$42 down 25¢; bulk bran $35, unchanged; 
bulk middlings $35.50, down 50¢ 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower 
supply adequate; bran $42, middlings $43, 
both down $2 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
higher; supply fair; bran $41.50, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, up $3; red dog $55, sacked, f.o.b 
Buffalo, up $3; middlings $55, sacked, f.o.b 
Buffalo, up $3. 

Boston: Demand cautious; trend easy; 


supply plentiful; bran $47.10, off $2.40; mid- 
dlings $48.60, off $1.90 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $38.30, down 
50¢: gray shorts $38.80, down $1; standard 
midds. $38.80, down $1 

Seattle: Demand fair trend easy; sup 
ply ample $38, delivered common transit 
point carlots, down $1 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady to 
firm; supply tight; $37.50@38 

Denver: Demand steady; supply limited 


shorts $37@37.75, bran $37@37.75, millrun 


Los Angeles: Standard millrun $45@ 
45.50 up 50¢, demand improved, trend 
lighter; red bran $48.50@ 
demand slow; trend easi- 
ample 

MOLASSES 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply tight; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., f.o.b 

New Orleans, unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b, Albany, unchanged 
Boston: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady to firm; 16%¢ gal. in tank cars, 


unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $25.50, f.o.b. tank cars; 
$25.75, f.o.b, tank trucks; both unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand poor to fair; trend 
firm; supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., 
tank car, f.o.b. New Orleans, up %¢; $30.59 
fon, delivered Memphis, truck, down $1.26. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup~ 


(Turn to QUOTES, page 76) 
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Soybean Meal Declines in Mixed Market 


A decline in the price of soybean 
meal was the feature of the feed in- 
gredient market this week. Soybean 
meal prices dropped $2 to $5. Show- 
ing the greatest price advance in the 
market was meat meal which was up 
$2.45, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (see table). 

The generally mixed market the 
week ending May 9 showed a decline, 
influenced mainly by the soybean 
meal decline. 

Tankage prices were generally un- 
changed to up $4.50. Millfeeds were 
generally easier. 


East 


BUFFALO: The $4.50 drop in soy- 
bean oil meal featured a mixed in- 
gredient market last week. Corn also 
headed lower, with a 1 to 1%¢ de- 
cline. Oats and barley, however, 
moved up 1¢. Feed wheat slipped 2¢ 
on prospects of an accumulation of 
Canadian grain at upper Great Lakes 
ports. 

Animal tallow was weak at 8'&¢ 
lb., and is likely to work lower on 
the assumption that the Russians 
have withdrawn from the market. 
Molasses was steady and in plentiful 
supply. Cottonseed oil meal backed 
down $1, but linseed oil meal and 
gluten meal held steady. Both fish 
meal and meat scraps were un- 
changed. Hominy feed attracted more 
attention and advanced $1.50. Brew- 
ers’ grains, distillers’ grains, gluten 
feed and alfalfa meal were steady. 
Millfeeds worked higher, with bran 
and red dog up $3 and middlings up 
$2. The sacked differential on bran 
and middlings held steady at $5.50. 

BOSTON: Millfeeds were highly ir- 
regular in the local market during 
the week. Fish meal and meat and 
bone meal were actively sought and 
firmer while millfeed and soybean 
meals were plentiful and meeting 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
May May from 
A 2, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 80.65 84.80 —4.15 
Cottonseed meal 63.30 62.90 + .40 
Linseed meal ....... 65.20 64.85 + .35 
Copra cake or meal. 58.50 58.50 ees 
Peanut meal -++. 62.00 61.25 + .75 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 103.00 100.55 +2.45 
110.00 110.75 — .75 
89.9 88.5 +1.4 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and mea! 50.95 51.35 — .40 
Dist. dried grains ... 52.20 52.20 ‘ue 
Brewers dried grains. 38.35 38.10 + .25 
cu 77.4 77.8 — 4 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
40.15 40.65 — .50 
Midds. and shorts 40.25 41.50 —1.25 
OTHER MILLFEEDS: 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 40.60 40.60 
Rice Bran 29.00 29.00 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 49.90 49.95 — .05 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 28.18 27.76 + .42 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
44.50 44.40 + .10 
Barley 41.90 41.80 + .10 
Grain sorghums ..... 39.80 39.00 + .80 
4.0 64.0 one 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


with considerable price resistance. 
Brewers and distillers grains showed 
modest strength and offerings were 
readily cleared. 

PHILADELPHIA: Few price 
changes were noted here during the 
week and demand was of a hand-to- 
mouth character. 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal, new crop, 


was moving at $55 bulk and 26% 
brewers’ grains were in fair demand 
at $42. Price of 44% soybean meal 
moved a little lower to $69 bulk 
Decatur, with demand slow. Cotton- 
seed meal is in tight supply and 
prices moved higher to $77; there 
was little demand. 

Linseed meal remained about 


steady. Millfeeds were in fair demand 
with prices a little higher 


Midwest 


MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL: The 
local ingredient market was general- 
ly quiet during the week. However, 
soybean meal continued in the spot- 
light. It was off once again by $2 
to $3. 

Animal proteins continued in good 
demand. Price of tankage declined 
$1 to $104 to $109. Meat and bone 
meal remained stable. 

In the millfeeds, sacked middlings 
declined 50¢ while red dog went up 
$1 recovering part of its $2 decline 
of last week. 

Earlier cool weather in the area 
was still giving support to alfalfa 
meal prices which some had expected 
to decline. Pellets were steady at 
$49 and oiled reground pellets were 
steady at $51. 

The price of linseed meal remains 
unchanged at $56.50 for 32% solvent. 


ST. LOUIS: Feedstuffs trading 


slackened in a quiet market this 
week. Prices softened on a number 
of important ingredients and this 


made for greater hesitancy on the 
part of mixers. Buying was mostly 
limited to immediate or nearby ship- 
ment and quantities usually 
small. Supplies were adequate for 
trade requirements. Some trade was 
held down by the fact that many buy- 
ers were away from the their offices 
attending the AFMA convention in 
Chicago 


were 


Demand for alfalfa meal was light, 


with buyers waiting for new crop 
supplies and lower prices. In some 
cases, mixer inventories were nearly 
exhausted. Rain and cold weather 
continued to hold up new crop ship- 


ments. With middlings down to a low- 
er price level, buyers less in- 
terested in offerings of yellow hominy 
and values slumped $2.50 
said that inquiries for all high protein 
ingredients were off a bit. Supplies 
were more liberal and under 
pressure. 


South 


MEMPHIS: The trend was 
the ingredients market during 
week 

Although animal fat usage was still 
easiness developed near 
the end of the period. However, the 
market appeared to have stabilized at 
present levels 

Heavy use of meat and bone meal, 
as well as poultry by-products, was 
reported, although most buyers are 
booked through May. Little interest 
apparent for June at current 
however 


were 


Brokers 


prices 


down in 


the 


good, some 


was 
prices, 

Cottonseed oil meal is nearing the 
end of supplies for this season. The 
supply is still ample to meet the fair 
demand. Prices of oilseed meal fu- 
tures declined on the Memphis Board 
of Trade, compared with a week 
earlier. 

Soybean oil meal reflected a weak- 
er tone, due mainly to continued soy- 
bean futures selling. Futures and cash 
oil meal were pulled down by profit- 
taking in the soybean market. Un- 
restricted soybean oil meal closed 


May 9 40¢ to $4.25 a ton lower than 
May 2, Eastern Trunk Line soybean 
oil meal was unchanged, and bulk 
solvent cottonseed oil meal was $1 to 
$2 lower. 

Trading volume for the week 
amounted to 7,300 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal and 300 tons of 
bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal. 


LOUISVILLE: The distillers dried 
grain market continues on a very 
steady basis with demand reasonably 
good and no reported heavy accumu- 
lations at any of the larger distilling 
centers. 

Considerable production is expected 
to go off the market by mid-June, 
when many distillers will close down 
until mid-September, in the usual 
closedown over the hot weather 
months. 


Southwest 


KANSAS CITY: The prices of feed 
ingredients have moved around con- 
siderably this week but total changes 
for the week are small in most cases. 

The soybean meal market was 
sharply lower the early part of the 
week but moved up late in the week 
to be nominally unchanged. Track 
supplies have been readily available 
and most mixers are limiting their 
purchasing to spot needs only. 

New crop alfalfa production got 
under way in Kansas this week as 
the fields dried out from recent heavy 
rains. Early production was light and 
the quality high. Spot cars were 
readily absorbed and prices held well. 
The coming week should see heavier 
production from Kansas. 

There was a further contraction in 
flour grind this week with some large 
mills operating four days. While de- 
mand was anything but brisk prices 
worked higher as the limited offer- 
ings were readily absorbed. 


FT. WORTH: Quotations on most 
feed ingredients were unchanged 
from the previous week with soy- 
beans being the exception. Soybean 
meal was down $2 to $3.50. 

Sacked millfeed was down $1 to 
$1.50 but bulk millfeed was up 50¢ 
to $1. Fish meal was nominally $2 
higher but hard to find. Prices on 
most of the animal fats were steady 
and offerings limited. Hydrolyzed ani- 
mal and vegetable fat was up %¢ Ib. 
and in excellent demand. 

Suppliers complained of the slow 
demand for all feed ingredients with 
the exception of those that were in 
scarce supply. 

Grains were unchanged with the 
exception of corn which was up 1%¢ 
bu. 


West 


PORTLAND: An irregular price 
trend continued to rule Pacific North- 
west feed ingredient trading this 
week. 

Substantial gains for fish meal and 
some feed grains along with firmness 
for wheat millfeeds were counterbal- 
anced by a $5 a ton decline in soy- 
bean meal and further weakness for 
meat and bonemeal values. 

Quotations for animal protein feeds 
were mixed. Listings for Canadian 
herring meal advanced as much as 
10¢ per protein unit while meat meal 
values closed $1 to $2.50 a ton lower 


(Noturea!l Live Dried Rumen Becteria) 


Results speak for themselves. That is 
why thousands of tons of Dairy and 
Beef Cattle Feeds containing RUFIS 
are sold by leading feed manufacturers 
each year. 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 


621 West 33rd Jefferson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missoeri 
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in front of larger outside market 
offerings. 

Wheat millfeed prices closed un- 
changed to 50¢ a ton higher as the 
result of a smalier regional flour grind 
during the trading period. Alfalfa 
meals held unchanged after last 
week’s adjustment for dehydrated of- 
ferings. Molasses dried beet pulp 
prices held steady in front of a good 
call for ensilage purposes. 

Corn quotes held unchanged but 
milo sold $1 a ton higher with bar- 
ley gaining 50¢ during the week. 


SEATTLE: The grain market was 
quiet again this past week with very 
little fluctuation. Corn was off about 
50¢ per ton. Milo again strengthened 
closing at $50.50 per ton, a rise of 
$1.50 per ton. Barley and oats were 
unchanged once again. 

Soybean oilmeal plunged $4 per ton 
to $92.60, the first substantial drop 
for several weeks. Fifty per cent meal 
was quoted at $9 over 44%, a higher 
premium than usuai. It is the general 
consensus of opinion here that specu- 
lators are causing the wild fluctua- 
tions in the market. Cottonseed meal 
was unchanged this week with 41% 
expeller offered at $75 and 44% sol- 
vent at $84. Herring meal was strong 
due to supplies being pretty well 
cleaned up in British Columbia and 
Peruvian fishmeal now in short sup- 
ply. Meat meal was unchanged at 
$2.05 per unit. Linseed oil meal and 
copra meal were stable and un- 
changed at $85 per ton and $69 per 
ton, respectively. 


QUOTES 
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ply ample vlackstrap 114%¢ gal. 
car New Orleans, up “¢ 

rt. Worth: 

supply suff ent blackstrap 14\¢ gal 
f t Houston ruck $31.92, delivered Ft 
Worth eller market price on, date of 
ent unchanged 

innati: Tvemand fair; 


Demand fair 


trend steady; 


iy sdequate 14% @14%¢ gal., New Or 
leans 

Minneapolis: Local marked continued 
stea t them r kstrap $5 tank 
truck 1 $33 
Senttle: | supply good; trend 
firn $25 tank truck lots 
une ne 

Denver: $33.60 car, Denver 

Atlanta: lemand good trend steady 
supply nited us $20@2 f.o.b. Florida 
processing plants 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Buffalo: Demand fair; 


trend steady; sup 


ply rdequate $246.75, sacked Bogton, un 
changed 

Kansas City: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate trend stronger oat mill by-product 
$14.50@1 sacked inchanged feeding 
rolled ats $70@72, sa i, up $1 

Chicago: Demand and ipply fa trend 
unchanged re und feed $1 No. 1 
fine ind feed eal $ feeding 
rolled $7 

St. : Demand fair trend firm; sup- | 
ply whit yulverized $43.50, up | 
$1.50; reground o ed $13.50, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; | 
supply sufficient 10 protein oat mill | 
feed $41.80 ked unchanged reground | 
$21.30, sa ed inchengec 

Boston: Lemand fair trend unsettled; 
supT idequa wh pulverized, sacked 
$51 ff $1 reground oat feed, sacked $21, 
unchanged 

Cincinnati: fair; trend steady; 

ad whi oats $44 


supply fequat pu 
@56, unchanged 


Minneapolis: Demand good; prices steady; 
sacked feeding rol 1 $77 sacked feeding 
m~tmea sacked pulverized $42.50 
wacked rimped racked oat feed $20 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
teady; or better $56, delivered, truck 
lot inchanged 

OYSTER SHELL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply idequate 59 bags $24.60 25 
Ib. bags $26.85 

PEANUT MEAL 
trend steady; 


Los Angeles: Demand and 


icked, unchanged 
trend stronger; 
o.b. Alabama for 


adequ 
Atlanta: Den 


n 


ent 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 


Beston: liemand active trend firm; sup- 
ply good: $9 » $1 

Los Angeles: lremand good; trend steady; 
supply limited $1.7 unit of protein, 
ancked unchanged 

Memphis: [remand good trend steady; 
cuppls barel lenuate 55 meal $170 
sucked, with billir unchanged 


Demand fair trend steady; 


Ft. Worth: 


$105, 
unchanged 


extremely scarce; 

f.o.b. Texas plants, 

Demand good; trend stronger; 
limited; mreat meal $97, f.o.b. 
Alabama processing plants 


supply 
sacked 
Atlanta: 
supply very 
Georgia and 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; $92.10 for 44 protein test, 
Portland; $102.10 for basis. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; Sup- 
ply good; $68, Decatur, off $4.50 
Kansas City: Demand poor; trend steady 


same 


to stronger; supply ample; 44% solvent 
process $69.50@70, Decatur, down $2 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend fluctu 
ating; supply sufficient; 44 $89.70 May 
down $2.80; $82 June lown $3.50 50° 
$91.50 Ma down $2; $92.50 Juné lown $ 

Boston: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; prices f.o.b Decatur: 44% 
$68, off $4; 50% $78, off 5 


trend weak; 
down $3.50 


Demand slow; 
$93.10@ 94.10 


St. Louis: 
ply ample 
down $3.50; 50 


Demand fair; trend easy; sup 
44% solvent $71.50 Decatur, 
50, down $2.50 


Chicago: Demand 1; trend easter, off 
$2.50%@3; supply ample I itur basis: 44% 
n, unrestricted ng $72.50, E.T.L. 
0 proteir tri 1 billing 
2 $79 
Minneapolis: Soybean meal prices were 
off $2 to $3 under ump supplies; 44% 
was off $2 at $66.50, Decatur 50 was 
off $3 at $73.50 
Denver: Demand rod trend strong; 
supply ample; $82 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply ample $98.20, delivered carlots, un- 
changed. 
Atlanta: Demand and supply 


stronger: 44% $83 delivered 


good; trend 


TANKAGE 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
Supply tight; 60% digester $195, up $2.50 

Chicago: Demand e« i: trend unchanged: 
supply fair; 60 rrotein $105, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady: 
upply very digeste $119, 
cacked, Ft. W th, ured 

Cincinnati: Demand cood trend firm; 
supply limited 60 dige r $109.59. Cin- 
nnat up $4.50 

St. Paal: Demand good supplies fair; 
price was off $1 at $104@109 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand excellent 
ted trend strong The It 
entral Texas, up 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 74 ¢ Ib., unchanged 


supply lim- 
fo.b. north 


Walter C. Berger 
Elected to CSC Board 


NEW YORK Walter C. Berge:, 
former administrator of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service and ex- 
ecutive vice presi- 
dent of the Com- 
modity Credit 
Corp. of the US. 
Department of Ag- 
riculture, has been 
elected to the 
board of directors 
of Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., it was 
announced by 
Maynard C. Wheel- 


er, president. Mr. 
ater. Berger is an au- 
thority in the planning and man- 


agement of broad national farm pro- 
grams. He has taken a leading role 
in agricultural and allied industries 
for more than 30 years. He was pres- 
ident and chief executive of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
from 1946 to 1952 when the feed 
business rose to become the ninth 
largest industry in the nation. Mr. 
Berger has been a member of the 
boards of directors and executive 
committees of the National Grain 
Trade Council, and of the Poultry & 
Egg National Board. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Names 


Education Manager 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Dr. Has- 
kell E. Willingham, a poultry special- 
ist with a doctorate in nutrition, is 
the new education 
manager of Dr. 
Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories. He succeeds 
W. James Orem, 
who becomes a 
new territory 
manager for Flor- 
ida and southeast- 
ern Georgia. 

Dr. Willingham 
received his BS. 
degree in poultry 
husbandry from 
Oklahoma A&M and his M.S. degree 
in poultry nutrition from Texas 
A&M. His doctorate is from Wash- 
ington State University. 


Dr. Willingham 


nominal, 


Vig 


AFMA OFFICERS—Officers of the American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 


tion assembled shortly after their election during the 53rd annual AFMA 
convention in Chicago, May 8-10. Seated is W. E. Glennon, Chicago, who 
begins his ninth year as AFMA president; standing, left to right, are W. T. 
Diamond, reelected secretary-treasurer; Dean McNeal, The Pillsbury Co., re- 
elected chairman of the board, and Herman (Jack) Jensen, Golden Sun Milling 


Co., new vice chairman of the AFMA. 


OFFICERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


president of the association and W. 
T. Diamond was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. McNeal was graduated from 
Kansas State University and taught 
economics and marketing there prior 
to joining the Ralston Purina Co. as 
manager of that firm’s agricultural 
forecasting division. He served as a 
deputy administrator in the OPA 
during World War II and in 1947 
joined the Pillsbury Co. as director 
of the business analysis department. 
He advanced to vice president in 
charge of procurement and economic 
planning and is now in charge of the 
feed and soy division, grain merchan- 
dising and feed ingredient merchan- 
dising. Mr. McNeal is a past member 
of the AFMA executive committee 
and is now completing his current 
term as a member of the association’s 
board of directors. 

Mr. Jensen was born and raised on 
an Iowa farm and together with his 
father and a brother started the 
Golden Sun Milling Co., Estherville, 
Iowa, in 1925. The firm, started as a 
four man operation, had over 100 


employees at the time it was sold to 
John Morrell & Co. in 1960. 

Long active in AFMA affairs, Mr. 
Jensen served two terms on the asso- 
ciation’s board of directors and is one 
of the five originators of the AFMA 
sales executives committee. He is a 
past member of the board of directors 
of the Western Grain & Feed Dealers’ 
Assn. Mr. Jensen also helped or- 
ganize Feed Distributors, Inc. and 
the Feed Institute. 

Mr. Glennon, as executive president 
of the AFMA, was reelected to a post 
he has held with the association since 
1952. A graduate of the University of 
Illinois, he joined the Bement Grain 
Co., Bement, Ill., as assistant general 


manager in 1934, becoming general 
manager in 1937. He joined the 
AFMA in 1945 as assistant to the 


AFMA president. He held the position 
of association secretary and that of 
secretary-treasurer before _ being 
elected executive president in 1952. 

Mr. Diamond, an Iowa State Uni- 
versity graduate, came to the AFMA 
in 1948 after experience as a county 
agent, and dairy organization field 
representative. 

He served as director of the 
AFMA’s agricultural service division 
until 1952, at which time he became 
secretary-treasurer. 


BROILERS 
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er contracts are giving serious 
thought to the possible revision of 
contracts. A spot check this week re- 
vealed the thinking of a number of 
feed men who say that if the market 
continues in the 13-14¢ bracket, new 
contracts are a necessity. 

Contract revisions are “a must; 
positive, immediate contract cuts are 
the consensus of mills,” reported a 
south Georgia milling executive, J. C. 
Thomas, Jr., of the Adel (Ga.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Reports from Virginia are that some 
feed companies are also considering 
lower contracts to offset losses in the 
market. In this state, there has been 
considerable talk in recent months of 
a contract which would revise the 
percentage of profits to hatcheries, 
growers and feed men. The current 
market situation has put more em- 
phasis on this new contract talk. Un- 
der the proposed contract that some 
dealers are talking about in Virginia, 
hatchery men would get approximate- 
ly 25% of the profits, growers 38% 
and feed dealers 36%. 

In north Georgia, reports indicate 
that already some contracts are be- 
ing reduced, according to an official 
of one of the larger feed companies. 

The market continued to show a 
turn for the better this week with 
some live supplies generally short of 


a good ready-to-cook demand. Pay- 
ments for delivered broilers ranged 
% to 1%¢ lb. higher. A few of the 
better grades brought fractions above 
15¢, but the general price was in the 
neighborhood of 13 to 14¢, still below 
the breakeven price of 15¢. In some 
cases shortages of hatching eggs were 
reported. 

Almost everyone in the industry, 
from the processor to the grower and 
the feed man, has the opinion this 
week that the market is not going to 
turn for several weeks and operations 
are being girded for this period. 

As one executive of a feed company 
said: 

“It will not be ‘good’ for a long 
time.” 

Another feed man said he would 
predict prices would jump to 15 and 
16¢ in 60 to 90 days. For the next 
30 days, his prediction was 14 to 
14%4¢. 

Industry leaders still feel that the 
situation will adjust itself, pointing 
out that the broiler business has al- 
ways been a “risk” business and that 
the better companies have been pre- 
pared for the current situation. 

“It is my prediction that the poul- 
try industry will and is adjust- 
ing itself,” reported Mays Montgo- 
mery of Dixie Home Feed, Athens, 
Ala. 

Mr. Montgomery ventured the 
opinion that the adjustment may re- 
quire three to four months. 

Several areas are reporting broiler 
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houses being left vacant as they are | 


being worked out. These reports came 
from north Alabama. 

Other reports from Georgia said, 
however, there has been no definite 
trend toward the closing of houses. 

Construction of new houses is still 
going on in Georgia. Houses that 
were under construction when the 
price break hit are being finished and 
others are still being planned, it was 
understood. In the eastern part of 


the state, however, a slowing down | 


process was underway. 
Cc. K. Laurent, president of the 


Georgia State Feed Assn., said there | 


are indications that “the adjustment 
of the price situation could come 
quicker this time” than during other 
declines. The reasons, he said, 
due to better financial positions of the 
people in the industry. He said he 
feels the present situation is “another 
cycle” and perhaps will run until the 
first of the year. 

Credit is something being watched 
closely by all feed mills, a check 
shows 
on the amount of credit being ex- 
tended. Part of this restricting of 
credit is being reflected in the 
amount paid on contracts, one source 
said. 

J. C. Thomas of Adel, Ga., reported 
that mills are “weeding out the 
‘boarder’ growers.” 

In all probability mills are going to 
go through a cutback in production, 
too, as the overproduction problem 
is handled in the adjustment. 

Every mill man, with the exception 


are | 


Operators are cutting down | 


of one, reported affirmatively to the | 


question of whether mills are antici- 
pating reductions in schedules. 

However, brokers in Atlanta said 
business is continuing fairly good for 
immediate orders. They are acting 
conservatively, though, in booking or- 
ders for fall deliveries 

“Growers are realizing 3 to 5¢ per 
head on contracts on a 14¢ market,” 
remarked a Virginia feed man, who 
said no new contracts are being put 
into effect in his area. 

“This is definitely an adjustment 


period. We should see some improve- | 


ment in 4 to 6 months,” he further 
stated. 
Mills are not reducing schedules 


but they are not increasing their runs | 


either, he said. 

Another mill executive in Virginia 
said efforts are being made to reduce 
grower contracts, based on ingredient 
costs, with a minimum of $25 per 
1,000 guarantee. 

This official said he does not 
a general improvement in the market 
for “another 10-12 months.” 

Yes, he said, mills are anticipating 


see | 


reductions in running schedules and | 


are cutting down on credit to growers 

“Some report the market will not 
improve before the first of the year. 
We do not see how many could con- 
tinue at the present price,” reported 
K. S. Crittenden of K. S. Crittenden, 
Inec., Charlotte, in commenting 
the situation in North Carolina. He 
also said some growers are closing 
down houses, according to reports 
reaching him. 


PREDICTIONS 
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lowing effects of the 1961 feed grain 
program: 

® More feedstuffs will be pumped in- 
to animals than otherwise probable. 
Expansion of animal numbers and 
animal production beyond levels that 
otherwise would have occurred is 
likely. (Remember, however, that 
we @lready are in an expansion phase 
of most animal production cycles.’’) 
® Animal numbers could reach a peak 
in 1962 and start adjusting down- 
ward by mid-year. Hogs, layers, tur- 
keys and beef cattle could experience 
reductions. 

® Assuming average weathér and no 
material change in international ten- 
sions in the year ahead, the feed 
industry can confidently look for 
most animal and animal product 
prices to be under considerable pres- 


on | 


sure in 1962. Broilers could be “the 
bright exception.” 

® Higher average feed costs in 
feeding year starting with October 
1961, are promised. 
® Manufactured feed 
12 months starting 
1961, should be big—an all-time rec- 
ord—but margins are likely to be 
narrow because of the anticipated 
pressures on animal product prices. 

® The corn price pattern ahead looks 
like this: The free market price of 
corn this coming October-December 
probably will again reflect actual or 
threatened CCC corn sales and 
likely to average 12-18¢ below the 
effective loan rate. A number of fac- 
tors indicate corn price strength in 
the spring of 1962. 


“More Political Than Economic” 

Dr. Fitzgerald spoke in terms cast- 
ing disfavor upon the omnibus farm 
bill now before Congress, and he de- 
clared that the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram’s acreage restriction compli- 
ance issue “has more political sig- 
nificance than economic use.” 

“The odds are pretty good that 
we shall get some kind of new law 
that will look as if it meets most 
of the qualifications of the main 
points requested by the administra- 
tion for a commodity-by-commodity 
approach to agriculture,” Dr. Fitz- 
gerald said. “I pray it will involve 
significant changes limiting the au 
thority of the administrative branch 
of government more in line with 
the intent of our federal constitution 

“There may be a few fringe-type 
commodity programs put through un- 
der the new legislation. Within these 
programs we could see many new 
words such as marketing agreements, 
two price plans, direct income pay- 
ments, price boosting and acreage 
control programs. 

“Could we get, say, a cranberry 
program? A sweet potato program? 
Or maybe one for dill pickles? Pos- 
sibly the turkey and broiler pro- 
ducers will get one—but how do vou 
define a broiler producer? Who would 
vote on the proposals?” 

In Dr. Fitzgerald’s opinion. “the 
really confusing commodities”’— 
wheat, feed grains, hogs, cattle and 
eggs—face a severe struggle. He said 
the conflict of interests within agri- 
culture, commodity by commodity 
so extreme that we have not ve' 
been able to effectively legislate and 
administer supply control programs 
for any one of the major commodi- 
ties in a generally satisfactory mn 
ner. 

He asked more questions: “Who 
can write a commodity program for 
cattle? Would it be the western 
ranchers? Would it be the Midwest 
feeders? Would it be the cull cow 
or the cutter and canner committe? 
Or how about a vealer committee?” 

And he had these words of warn- 
ing for the Kennedy administration: 
“The same old problems will continue 
to plague legislators on the New 
Frontier. Even though we may trv 
a commodity-by-commodity approach 
and go a long way in developing such 
programs, one must predict their 
eventual failure.” 
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Industry Change 

The feed industry, as other seg- 
ments of agri-business, faces “a fan- 
tastic rate of change. Rapid adapta- 
bility becomes more vital each year,” 
he said. “Flexibility in management 
structures becomes more and more 
important for profits. Faster reac- 
tions to changing market conditions 
are being demanded. Correct evalu- 
ation of the economic consequences 
of the various agricultural programs 
proposed and enacted and the devel- 
opment and implementation of proper 
decision response, shall continue to 
be important determinants of suc- 
cess in the animal feed industry... . 

“Feed manufacturers heavily in- 
volved in integrated animal produc- 
tion programs will feel the pressure 
of low animal prices more than those 
with more modest financial exposure. 
And stresses of the future shall be 
more severe for those individuals and 


the 
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firms not prepared for the probable 
demand, supply and price adjust- 
ments that lie ahead.” 

“Soybeans No. 
his analysis the 
the feed grain program, Dr. Fitz 
gerald called soybeans “the fair 
haired lady of the Corn Belt,” and 
he placed corn in the second place 
position of prominence 


1” 


of effects ol 


In 


“Once farmers decide how many 
soybeans to plant this spring, their 
thoughts will turn to corn Farm- 
ers in the corn and soybean areas 


have two big new incentives to plant 
more soybeans than indicated by the 
March 1 planting intentions: (1) The 
price support provides a favorable 
minimum guarantee relative to corn 
and (2) current high market prices 
will lead many to great hopes for 
the next year.” 

Telling why he believes the com- 
pliance issue is more useful in politics 
Dr. Fitzgerald 


than in economics, 
commented: 

“What is often forgotten is that 
a given indicated reduction in corn 


acreage in compliance with the emer- 
gency feed grain program need not 


at all mean a similar decrease in 
corn production 
“First of all, the poorest land is 

the first to go into the program 

Then farmers can take their pre- | 
liminary payments and apply more 

fertilizer to their remaining corn on 

the better land which is planted in 


rows just that much closer together 
“Add to this the long-term increase 


of about 3% in yield per acre and the 
fact that many non-compliers will 
increase their acreage, and you can 


see that the actual reduction in pro- | 


duction could be much smaller than 
a given compliance figure would in- 
dicate 

“So this still leaves weather 
the biggest unknown in the corn pic- 
ture in 1961.” 

Dr. Fitzgerald looks for free mar- 
ket corn prices to be 12-18¢ under 
the effective loan rate this fall be- 
cause: 

“1. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has publicly stated its in- 


as | 


tent to sell sufficient corn to penalize | 
those who do not comply with the | 


1961 program. Also, non-eligible loan 
corn will be coming to market from 
those who do not comply and from 
compliers who get better than their 
allotted yields. 

“2. Since it is likely corn can be 
stored in anticipation of a price rise 
sufficient to pay storage and related 
costs to the spring of the year, prices 
should not drop below the indicated 
range, for whenever the market price 
drops to or below the costs of stor- 
ing to the next spring and summer 
many will stand ready to perform 
this economic function.” 

Factors indicating corn price 
strength next spring, according to Dr 
Fitzgerald, are these: 

“1. Congressional elections 
coming up in November, 1962. If the 
administration wants feed grain 
program to look good it needs to 
reduce Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks—and the rate of new acquisi- 
tion—and it needs to raise the price 
of corn. 


are 


its 


“2. Total feed grain production in 
1961 will be down. Substantial quan- 
tities of CCC corn will be needed.” 
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better and more prosperous indus- 
try.” 

He directed these questions 
AFMA’s membership: 

“What are the specific areas to 
which AFMA and the feed industry 
must devote additional time and ef- 
fort in the future? 

“Are there any new activities or 
projects that are timely and should 
be considered? 

“What specific role should our as- 
sociation play and what changes 
should be made if we are to be of 


at 
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the greatest value to our rapidly 
changing industry?” 

Answers to these questions, Mr. 
Glennon indicated, will help AFMA 
plan for the future. “The wise man 
attempts to chart his course in ad- 
vance; only the fool stumbles blindly 
along any unknown road on which he 
finds himself,” he said. 

Among the more critical areas in 
which AFMA will focus greater at- 
tention is assisting members in in- 
terpreting the increasing activities of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
along with state laws and regula- 
tions governing the manufacture and 
distribution of feed. He noted that to 
assist members in this broadening 
field, AFMA last year added a staff 
member—Lee H. Boyd, director of 
feed control and nutrition. 

Cognizant of the fact that over- 
all agricultural policies affecting the 
feed industry will have their focal 
point in Washington, Mr. Glennon 
reported that AFMA has activated a 
legislative committee and has re- 
tained representation in the nation’s 
capital. 

“There is no telling at this point 
how large a part federal legislative 
proposals will play in the future of 
agriculture and agri-businesses, but 
there is certainly a growing aware- 
ness that government has become the 
biggest ‘not so silent’ partner in ev- 
ery enterprise,” he said. 

“It behooves us to do a better job 
in our communications with legisla- 
tors and we feel that one of AFMA's 
most valuable contributions to the in- 
dustry will be to work for better 
cooperation with both administrative 
and regulatory bodies, and a fair and 
honest presentation of practical in- 
dustry problems.” 

He said the five general cate- 
gories of industry interest which will 
receive increased attention from 
AFMA are: Government relations, 
public relations, economic and mar- 
ket research, food and feed, and 
ethics. 

Mr. Glennon said the association 
and the industry it serves must keep 
in mind that changes and new trends 
are taking place in agriculture. Sur- 
viving these changes requires flexi- 
bility. 

AFMA members should try to an- 
ticipate how the farmer will be think- 
ing and operating in the years ahead, 
Mr. Glennon advised. And to help 
the feed industry do this, AFMA has 
accepted the task of keeping mem- 
bers abreast of agricultural advances 
and developments in the market 
place. 
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and negotiations have now been dis- 
continued,” E. W. Lenz, Allied Mills 
president, said this week. 

In a letter to Wayne dealers point- 
ing out that discussions had been dis- 
continued, Mr. Lenz also noted that 
Allied Mills sales for the 10 months 
of the current fiscal year are running 
more than 6% ahead of last year. 
During the month of April, he pointed 
out, sales of Wayne Feeds were ap- 
proximately 10% ahead of the same 
month last year. 

Commenting this week on the ear- 
lier merger discussion report, Mr. 
Lenz said: “It is true that an interest 
was initiated on the part of the An- 
heuser-Busch officials and a sugges- 
tion was made that exploratory dis- 
cussions be held to determine wheth- 
er, through a merger procedure, ben- 
efits would accrue to the sharehold- 
ers, employees, dealers and consum- 
ers of the products of the respective 
companies.” 

However, he added, it has been 
agreed that a merger would be of no 
particular advantage to either firm. 

“You may rest assured,” he told 
dealers, “that Allied Mills, Inc., will 
in no way be affected by these ex- 
ploratory discussions and that our 
company will continue in the same 
manner as before. . . . We, as always, 
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are grateful to you for your interest 
and cooperation, which over the years 
have been major factors in the 
growth and success of our company.” 

At the time of the earlier report, 
the Wall Street Journal said that An- 
heuser-Busch was “studying Allied 
Mills as a diversification move.” 

Anheuser-Busch is one of the coun- 
try’s largest brewers. The firm’s sales 
in 1960 were reported at $308,755,069 
with net income of $15,415,910. 

For its fiscal year ended June 30 
1960, Allied Mills’ sales were $105,- 
657,128, with net income of $2,455,- 
000. As noted above, sales during the 
current fiscal year are higher. 
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was vitamin A. Dr. Hale reviewed 
other work and told of Arizona stu- 
dies, including an experiment with 
various levels of A to determine how 
high vitamin A can and should go. 
The work indicates that fattening 
steers may be supplemented with 
vitamin A up to 2.5 million LU. per 
steer daily for periods of 140 days 
without harmful effects. 

Dr. Hale said research indicates 
that with high energy rations, 40,000 
units per day are needed to keep up 
liver storage, but this does not mean 
that this level is needed for optimum 
performance. Between 20 000 and 30,- 
000 units will result in a good rate of 
gain. 

DAIRY CATTLE NUTRITION — 
Subjects discussed by Dr. E. E. Bart- 
ley of Kansas State University in- 
cluded antibiotics for calves and 
bloat control. 

Antibiotics for Calves: Dr. Bart- 
ley told of research indicating that 
the feeding of nutritional levels of 
certain antibiotics to young calves 
contributes to growth by reducing 


the resistance to phagocytosis of in- | 


testinal bacteria, thereby aiding the 
host defense mechanism. Such mode 
of action would result in reducing 
incidence of intestinal infections 
which may cause stress during early 
weeks of growth. 

Some organisms have become drug 
resistant, it was indicated, but they 
are more susceptible to phagocytosis. 
This may explain why it has been 
possible to obtain a growth response 
to antibiotics where low level feed- 
ing has been practiced for several 
years and where some drug resist- 
ance likely has developed. 

Bloat: Dr. Bartley told of studies 
showing an association between sa- 
liva and frothy bloat. Since saliva is 


a solution of mucin and various min- | 
it was conjectured that | 


eral salts, 
mucin in saliva might be an active 
anti-foaming agent. Feeding of sev- 
eral animal mucin products to identi- 
cal twin cows before pasturing de- 
layed onset of bloat for two to four 


| 


hours. While the products cannot | 


presently be endorsed for field use, 
this area of discovery has prompted 
further Kansas work. 


Dr. Bartley reported research | 
showing that the rumen harbors bac- 
teria capable of breaking down sa- | 


livary mucin. Bloat resulted in the 


majority of cases when cultures of | 


these bacteria were introduced into 
the rumina of cows grazing a non- 
bloat-provoking pasture. 

Dr. Bartley postulated that mucin 
in normal salivary secretion, if suf- 
ficient in quantity, 
But the bloat problem may be 
sparked when a ruminating animal 
experiences reduced salivation during 
consumption of bloat-provoking diets, 


prevents bloat. | 


or if mucin is destroyed by excessive | 


“mucinolytic flora.” 

Dr. Bartley also referred to work 
with antibiotics to prevent bloat. Ap- 
parently, antibiotics may prevent 
bloat by preventing bacteria from 
breaking down antifoaming lipids. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL RE- | 
SEARCH—As part of a talk on sev- | 
eral aspects of veterinary medical 
research, Dr. C. K. Whitehair of 
Michigan State referred. to research 


and field reports on nitrate and vita- 
min A in cattle feeding. The exact 
role of nitrate in interfering with 
carotene and vitamin A metabolism 
is not established at this time. 

It may be an indirect effect similar 
to the effect the highly chlorinated 
naphthalenes are known to have on 
carotene utilization, Dr. Whitehair 
said. “In our experience with field 
cases of this problem,” he said, “while 
symptoms of vitamin A deficiency are 
evident and the cattle respond to 
vitamin A supplements, still they do 
not show typical uncomplicated vita- 
min A symptoms.” 


AVIAN DISEASE RESEARCH— 
The poultry industry continues to 
face many serious problems that chal- 
lenge efforts of researchers in avian 
diseases, said Dr. B. S. Pomeroy of 
the University of Minnesota. 

One of the problems brought out 
by Dr. Pomeroy is that there is evi- 
dence that feedstuffs are carriers of 
pathogens. 

For one thing, he noted, numerous 
reports have been made regarding 
the isolation of salmonella species 
from feed ingredients. In a survey 
involving 666 feed samples from 22 
states, 41 salmonella serotypes were 
isolated from 166 samples of feed- 
stuffs of animal and plant origin from 
16 states. The presence of salmonel- 
las in animal and poultry feedstuffs, 
he said, presents a serious problem 
in the prevention and control of sal- 
monella infections in chickens and 
turkeys. 

Dr. Pomeroy went on to note that 
E. coli of the serological types asso- 
ciated with “air sac disease” have 
been isolated from feed ingredients 
and litter. 

He quoted a report by Dr. W. B. 
Gross of Virginia, who isolated from 
feedstuffs pathogenic strains of E. 
coli that are involved in field cases 
of airsacculitis. This feed factor, Dr. 
Pomeroy said, may be one reason 
why there is a high incidence of air- 
sacculitis in some cases but not in 
other instances under similar cir- 
cumstances. 


ANTIBIOTIC POTENTIATION — 
W. M. Reynolds, manager of the 
Pfizer agricultural research center, 
telling of developments in the firm’s 
agricultural research, reported ex- 
tensive data from work on methods 
of antibiotic potentiation, including 
research with swine as well as poul- 
try. Procedures for improving effec- 
tiveness of tetracycline antibiotics 
have been shown to markedly im- 
prove prevention and treatment of 
chronic respiratory disease, synovitis, 
fowl cholera and more recently coc- 
cidiosis, he noted. 

Methods of potentiation involve: 
(a) Temporary reduction of calcium, 
(b) terephthalic acid (TPA) supple- 
mentation, (c) “tying up” calcium, 
the antibiotic inhibitor, (d) use of 
calcium sulfate and (e) use of col- 
loidal phosphate as a source of phos- 
vhorus. Greatest practical applica- 
tion for disease control to date, said 
Mr. Reynolds, involves reduced cal- 
cium levels for short periods, five to 
seven days, and use of calcium sul- 
fate as a major source of calcium. 
Also, there are adaptations of po- 
tentiating methods that may have a 
place under certain conditions. These 
include antibiotic-fortified feeds with 
a “breakfast feeding” program, “top 
dressing” with antibiotic fortified 
feed and feeding fortified corn meal. 
Mr. Reynolds presented data on these 
adaptations and other methods. 

New potentiation studies by Pfizer, 
it was indicated, include “hopeful 
findings in swine that revealed a 
two-fold increase in blood levels of 
Terramycin when calcium sources in 
the diet were reduced.” 

Mr. Reynolds outlined test results 
with hogs that show addition of 
TPA provided additional increases in 
serum antibiotic concentrations when 
added to high and low calcium ra- 
tions. 

Until recently, he said, little head- 
way had been achieved in potentia- 
tion with swine. 

In the recent studies, low calcium 


diets were fed for about one week, 
with no adverse effects on hogs’ per- 
formance. Additional work, he con- 
tinued, was directed at evaluating 
calcium sulfate and soft phosphate 
as possible potentiating agents for 
Terramycin. In this research, these 
agents had a significant effect on 
boosting blood serum levels of anti- 
biotics, and test lots of hogs gained 
equally as well as controls. 


Mr. Reynolds commented: “We feel 
this recent work may pave the way 
for a breakthrough to greater ad- 
vances in hog production.” 

His report on work with poultry 
included information on coccidiosis 
and fowl cholera. 


“It has been well documented,” he 
said, “that antibiotics have a place 
in the continuous struggle to conquer 
coccidiosis. . . . With newer poten- 
tiating methods, we find that certain 
methods greatly help antibiotics at 
much lower levels (than previously) 
to combat coccidiosis.” 


Mr. Reynolds said potentiated Ter- 
ramycin, when fed with low calcium 
diets, even for short periods, was 
proving “especially valuable” against 
the disease. Also, what he termed the 
combined low calcium and breakfast 
feeding method provided additional 
protection against coccidiosis. He said 
he believed this method practical. 


“Potentiation methods are also 
proving valuable against fowl cho- 
lera,” said Mr. Reynolds. “Research 
results to date have shown that when 
the potentiation treatment was ad- 
ministered at the time of infections, 
death was prevented and normal 
weight gains were permitted with 
Terramycin plus a low-calcium diet.” 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH— 
Dr. H. G. Luther of Pfizer outlined 
Pfizer research at overseas installa- 
tions. This includes work on addi- 
tional repository forms of medication 
for use in semi-nomadic types of agri- 
culture, studies of mode of action of 
antibiotics and ways to potentiate the 
drugs, work on amino acids includ- 
ing plans to try the Jarowski prin- 
ciples (described in an accompanying 
story), and the nitrate and vitamin 
A problem. 


DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORIES— 
H. O. Dermody of Pfizer, who 
opened the conference and also made 
closing remarks, noted the service of 
the firm’s poultry diagnostic labora- 
tory at Cullman, Ala., and pointed 
out that another lab will be opened 
June 15 at Forest, Miss. The possi- 
bility of additional labs also was 
mentioned. 


ANTIBIOTIC 
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oleandomycin and 8 gm. of oxytetra- 
cycline per pound of Taomyxin. This 
supplement is incorporated in swine 
rations at a level of 1 lb. per ton of 
complete feed. 


Pfizer investigators at the firm's 
agricultural research center, Terre 
Haute, Ind., said a summary of 24 
trials, conducted as field studies 
with more than 2,000 pigs, showed 
several advantages for the new addi- 
tive. They reported the following: 
“Taomyxin-fed swine produced pork 
at 42¢ less per 100 Ib. than for other 
antibiotic or drug combinations. ... . 
Hogs yielded 1.52 Ib. in average daily 
gain—0.1 Ib. greater than control lots 
fed the same feed but including other 
antibiotics or their combinations. .. . 
During the starter period, gain from 
Taomyxin was 14.2% greater and 
feed conversion 8.4% improved, com- 
pared to other antibiotics. When 
raised to feeder age, hogs on the 
new supplement gave 17 Ib. more 
daily gain per 100 pigs and did this 
on 28 fewer pounds of feed for each 
100 Ib. of feed consumed.” 


Explaining development of the 
new antibiotic combination, a Pfizer 
spokesman said the new supplement 
emerged from several years of study 
beginning with the discovery that 


oleandomycin could improve gains 
and feed efficiency in poultry and 
livestock. Further testing, he said, 
showed that “combining oleandomy- 
cin with oxytetracycline produced 
even greater, more efficient, gains, 
particular in hogs.” 


MACHINERY 


(Continued from page 7) 


made available to purchasing depart- 
ments of feed manufacturing and 
flour milling firms through wide dis- 
tribution by various national and re- 
gional associations. 

The directory shows the types of 
machinery produced and distributed 
by members of the association un- 
der such headings as material reduc- 
tion, mixing, blending, cleaning, 
grading, weighing, proportioning, pel- 
leting, conveying, handling, mobile 
units, magnetic separation, storage, 
bulk trucks, packaging and other 
grain processing and handling equip- 
ment. 

Subjects discussed at the annual 
meeting included arrangements for 
the dedication ceremonies of the new 
feed and flour milling school at Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan, 
Kansas, May 18. At that time, the 
GPMMA $300 scholarship to an out- 
standing college student interested in 
the feed and milling industries will 
be awarded. The student selected for 
this year’s scholarship award is Har- 
old King, Olsburg, Kansas. The report 
on this award was made by George 
Thomas, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A subject discussed at length, but 
left without action being taken, was 
an invitation to the GPMMA to be- 
come an associate member of the 
Processing Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Assn., a new group encompass- 
ing many general categories of proc- 
essing machinery, with a central of- 
fice in New York. 

Mr. Myers recommended that the 
association endeavor to obtain more 
funds through expanded membership 
to use the new office of Mr. Wess- 
man more fully, such as through 
more contacts with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and various 
state government departments and 
trade associations. One matter that 
would bear watching, he said, was a 
study being made by USDA on new 
methods of storing grain which might 
hit the manufacturers of conveyors, 
elevator legs and other present grain 
handling equipment. 

In his inaugural address, Mr. My- 
ers told the group, “The development 
of machines, tools and processes 
through the ingenuity of American 
industrialists has been mankind's 
greatest material boon. The increased 
production of wealth can be traced 
directly to them. The fact that 
Americans enjoy a living standard 
five times better today than a cen- 
tury ago can be traced to the in- 
creases of man-made production 
through such developments as ‘auto- 
mation’.” 

He continued, “When we realize 
that the GPMMA represents the 
firms that have in the past and will 
in the future be responsible for main- 
taining and exhilarating the tech- 
nological progress of one of the 10 
largest industries in the U.S.—the 
feed manufacturing industry—we be- 
gin to grasp the magnitude and im- 
portance of our association.” 

Mr. Myers pointed out the coop- 
eration of GPMMA in developing 
poultry and livestock programs for 
efficient conversion of feed grains 
to produce more nutritious food for 
people in diet deficient areas of the 
world. He said, “The cooperative ef- 
forts of the entire membership can 
provide the wisdom and resources for 
the planning and execution of associ- 
ation projects that will strengthen 
and preserve each individual mem- 
ber, the feed manufacturing trade we 
serve, Our agricultural economy, the 
nation and the world.” He continued, 
“GPMMA has a vital part in the pow- 
er to produce ‘Food for Peace’.” 
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MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


far as feeding price ratios are con- 
cerned. 

Generally speaking, mills are oper- 
ating at full capacity but little or no 
overtime. Looking back at April, it 
appears to have been a better month 
than March while the prospect for 


May looks promising. From the stand- | 


point of constituent feeds, high pro- 
teins have shown inclination to level 
off this applies to both animal 
and vegetable, and this in turn has 
been reflected in putting the brakes 
on any further price hikes on the 
commercial mixed feeds. 


South Central 


Fair to good demand continued for 
formula feeds this week although 
some manufacturers complained that 
torrential rains over the week end 
had slowed down truck pickups. Gen- 
erally five-day operations were main- 
tained, however, and short overtime 
runs were not uncommon. 

The best volume continued to be 
in hog and pig feed rations. Chick and 
turkey starter sales showed only a 
modest gain. 

Truckers had to contend with hours 
of steady spring rains that caused 
flood waters to sweep over roads and 
creep across thousands of low-lying 
farm acres. Farmers are fretting over 
the condition of their fields which 
makes corn planting impossible. In 
flooded areas there is damage report- 
ed to crops. 


Pacific Northwest 


Cool, rainy weather the past week 
kept regional formula feed sales at 
a volume level. Trade sources indi- 
cated that although sales of beef and 
dairy cattle rations have been lim- 
ited by improved pasture conditions, 
increased sales of egg, broiler and 
turkey mashes have kept the over-all 
volume at a seasonal peak. 

Marketing of breeder turkeys is 
steadily increasing, but poultry proc- 
essors report that more than 75% 
of the breeders are still on the farm 
and no 1961 crop young hen or tom 
turkeys has yet reached market 
from Oregon or Washington flocks. 

Producer paying prices for most 
eggs held unchanged at Portland, but 
some dealers advanced the outside 
quote for AA large eggs by 1¢ doz. 
within a wide 32 to 37%¢ range at 
nearby country points. 

Paying prices held unchanged for 
live frying chickens throughout Ore- 
gon’s Willamette Valley at the sea- 
sonally low 15% to 20%¢ Ib. range. 

Although Portland and Salem area 
dairymen are still complaining about 
last month’s $1.12 cwt. producer milk 
price cut, quotations are unchanged 
and producer groups have been un- 
able to rush a proposed milk market- 
ing bill through the Oregon legisla- 
ture that would set a floor on milk 
prices paid farmers. 


Southern California 


Although a slight rainfall was ex- 
perienced two days this week near 
the Los Angeles area, local crop con- 
ditions are extremely bad due to lack 
of moisture and thus the local barley 
crop can be written off the books at 
this time. However, harvesting of the 
excellent barley crop in both the Im- 
perial and San Joaquin Valleys con- 
tinues. 

Unfortunately medium and small 
egg prices declined about 2¢ per 
dozen, increasing the worries of poul- 
trymen throughout the area. Several 
dealers are confident the federal gov- 
ernment will attempt to control pro- 
duction or in some other way help 
the grower to survive if present price 
patterns continue. This concept of 
government intervention is not popu- 
lar. With this in mind some dealers 
have expanded business to cover a 
few “risk” accounts. 


Soybean meal decreased a few dol- 
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FURAZOLIDONE 


(Continued from page 4) 


to become effective. 

They said that furazolidone may 
now be added to swine pre-starter, 
starter and grower feeds at any one 
of three options: (1) 200 gm. per ton 
of total ration for two weeks: (2) 150 
gm. per ton for three weeks; (3) 100 
gm. per ton for five weeks. 

“This new use for furazolidone, 
coupled with our recent program of 
feeding the sow 150 gm. per ton of 
total ration one week before and two 
weeks after farrowing, offers the hog 
raiser a broadened scours control pro- 
gram,” Dr. Harwood said. 

He said the new use will aid signifi- 
cantly in reducing the economic loss 
from swine enteritis, estimated at 
millions of dollars annually. 

The announcement cited the results 
of several university tests showing 
the value of furazolidone in prevent- 
ing enteritis. Advantages in feed con- 
version and rate of gain also were 


organisms to baby pigs was cleared. 
Now, just recently, the additional 
claim for preventive use in growing 
swine has been cleared on the basis 
of data showing both efficacy and 
safety. 
Program Outlined 
The complete program which Hess 


vaccination stress, he said, 100 gm. 
of furazolidone per ton should be fed 
continuously, beginning at least one 
week before vaccination. 

The announcement pointed out that 
condemnation losses are “all too fam- 
iliar to broiler raisers throughout the 
country” and that chronic respiratory 
disease is the most frequent cause of 
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pregnant sows 150 gm. of furazoli- | “Research studies have demon- 
done per ton of total ration, begin- | strated the value of feeding furazoli- 


ning one week before and continuing 
two weeks after farrowing. (2) Feed 
growing pigs a ration containing 100 
gm. per ton, starting with first feed 
and continuing for five weeks. (The 
drug may also be fed at the 150-gm. 
level for three weeks, or the 200-gm. 
level for two weeks, if desired.) 
Sow feeds medicated in this man- 
ner may be labeled: “For aid in the 
prevention of bacterial scours, reduc- 
tion of early losses and maintenance 
of growth of baby pigs.” Pig feeds 
may be labeled: “For aid in preven- 
tion of bacterial enteritis (necrotic 
enteritis, necro or black scours) and 
vibrionic (bloody) dysentery and for 
maintenance of weight gains and im- 


done (nf-180) at least a week before 
vaccination and throughout the dan- 
ger period for reducing condemna- 
tions,” Dr. Harwood stated. 

The results of several broiler feed- 
ing trials involving use of furazoli- 
done and other drugs in the ration 
were cited. For example, in one trial 
in which furazolidone was fed for the 
first three weeks and birds were vac- 
cinated for Newcastle and infectious 
bronchitis at two weeks, the group 
receiving furazolidone had less than 
half as many condemnations, mor- 
tality was less than half as great as 
in the control group. Market weights 
and feed efficiency also were better 
for the treated birds. 
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